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Lincoln as a 


[By William E. Barton, Author of 
“The Iafe of Abraham Lincoln’’ | 























SP N no country, probably, is it so difficult as in America to define 
/@,| any man by a single adjective or by the name of any one oceupa- 

tion. The colonial deeds and other legal instruments, following 
the English common law forms, spoke of ‘‘ John Doe, yeoman, party of 
the first part,’’ and ‘‘ Richard Roe, tailor, party of the second part,’’ but 
this form grew obsolete. ‘‘John Doe, yeoman,’’ might have become a 
butcher or a baker or a candlestick-maker almost before the ink was dry, 
and the attempt to define him by his occupation would have resulted in 
confusion rather than designation. Here, if anywhere, ‘‘one man in 
his time plays many parts.’’ Abraham Lincoln touched the life of his 
generation at a sufficient number of points to justify a very wide series 
of descriptive titles. There have been, it may be, a hundred articles and 
chapters about him as a lawyer, and as many more about him as a poli- 
tician, and others as an orator, and a few as an inventor, and some as a 
man of letters, and others as a military man, and even a few about him 
as a store-keeper. But I am not aware that any one has written a chap- 
ter about him as a lumberman, and it is possible that men who claim 
that industry as their own, and perhaps other readers, will be interested 
in his claim to that distinction. For he really was, in addition to all the 
rest, more or less closely identified with the lumbering industry; and 
this has right to mention when we are considering the many aspects of 
his notable and varied career. 

Abraham Lincoln was a rail-splitter. That occupation is akin to the 
lumbering industry, but is not identical with it. The fence-rail traces its 
course in zig-zag lines across regions where as yet the post-and-board 
barrier are strangers. Fence-rails are not sawn but split. Wooden 
wedges, mainly, supplemented the axe in the manufacture of fence-rails. 
Steel or iron wedges were not unknown but they were the possession of 
the favored. No settler undertook to fence in his entire domain. Not 
till civilization had been long established was there discussion as to the 
fencing in of live stock. Cattle and hogs ran free, and he who did not 
desire them on his property must fence them out. In Springfield in 
Lineoln’s day a man and a hog had equal rights upon the sidewalk. 
Cattle had to roam and bite off their own living; hogs ran at large and 
fattened, or were supposed to fatten, on the ‘‘mast.’’ The nose of the 
razor-back hog had great leverage, and when the alternative was, as Lin- 
coln phrased it, ‘‘ Root, hog, or die,’’ the mortality among swine was not 
great. It was alleged that those hogs could reach their,snouts through a 
rail fence and secure corn from the third row, but I do not vouch for 
this story. The frontier imagination had wide areas in which to expand. 
The important fact is that if the pioneer were to have both hog and 
hominy he must protect his growing hominy from his hungry hog till 
the happy hour when their paths converged and he had them both upon 
his table. This meant rail fences; and rail fences were not the product 
of saw-mills. They involved the cutting down of great trees ; the cutting 
of the trunks into uniform lengths, and the skillful splitting of these logs 
into rails to protect the corn while it was in process’ [Turn to page 52] 















































| It Pays to Buy the Best 





Screen Doors and Window Screens 


Combination Screen and Storm Doors 
Cloth Window Ventilators 
The reputation of the Continental Screen Company has not only been 


built on the QUALITY of its Screen Doors and Window Screens, but on 
the SERVICE with which it backs up this quality 


Selling a known, established, quality line—a line backed by more than a quarter of a 
century of service to the jobber and dealer, makes sales easier and gives the dealer 
confidence in the jobber who sells him these goods. 


CONTINENTAL JOBBERS IN ALL CITIES. 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTION CARS TO 602 TOWNS. 


CONTINENTAL SCREEN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 










Tested and 
Certified __- 







Good Values 
in Hemlock 


Dealers are finding our 
Hemlock lumber very satis- 
factory to handle. It is cut 
from thrifty timber —not 
over ripe. 
































Send usatrial order. You'll 
find our quality to your lik- 
ing and our manufacture 
everything it should be. 





A system of continuous inspection during manufac- 
ture assures exact, unvarying uniformity for “Everlast- 
ing” flooring. Operators are provided with gauges to 
check down to a hair’s breadth the width, thickness, 
tongue and groove. You can select any piece of “Ever- 
lasting” flooring from any bundle and find that it 
matches perfectly, side and end, any other piece from 
any other bundle. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Center of fine wood working . 











Prompt shipment in straight 
or mixed cars. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
Cadillac , Michigan 
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Raising the Grade of Lumber Salesmanship 
OOD FELLOWSHIP IS commonly supposed to characterize other group in the industry to determine the fate of lumber. If lum- 
the salesman, and knights of the grip might therefore ber is sold they sell it; if lumber is dumped they must take the 
be expected to be the first group in an industry to organize. major share of the responsibility for the dumping. If lumber is 
But while there have been for many years a number of lumber crowded out of markets that it should hold on its merits, then the 
salesmen’s associations, they have been mostly informal in char- lumber salesmen must confess defeat in the contest with better 
acter and designed more as agencies for providing entertainment salesmanship. There may be some objectionable practices in the 
than for improving sales methods and services. This statement is selling of lumber for which the salesmen are not wholly answerable; 
made with the knowledge that it has not an unqualified application but there are few such practices that they could not do much to 
to all such organizations, and it is made only to permit the observa- eliminate if they chose to do so. 
tion that lumber salesmen have of late years been giving their During recent months lumber selling methods have been going 
organizations more and more serjous work to do. through a course of sprouts, and the course has not yet been com- 
Most successful lumber salesmen know without being told that pleted. It is to the credit of the salesmen that they have had a 
they occupy a strategic position in the channels of trade, and per- part as both instructors and students in this course, and the fact 


haps they are not unaware that they can do more than almost any that lumber manufacturers also are going to the same school in the 
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classes with the salesmen is both a confession and an assurance. 
If producers have felt impelled to lay some of the faults of lumber 
merchandising at the doors of the salesmen, the latter have lacked 
neither the evidence nor the disposition to make the retort courteous. 

It is a fair inference that, as a result of the codperation between 
salesmen and producers, competition in the selling of lumber will 
not be lessened, but that it will be lifted to a higher plane. Price 
will still cut a figure in every sale, but it will not, as too often in 
the past, be the chief factor; and when sales are based on something 
besides price that something must be contributed by the producer 
in the form of quality or service. But the main end to be sought 
is the selling of more lumber by making its intrinsic values. better 
known and its intelligent use more general. This implies a knowl- 
edge of wood and an emphasis of its merits in every sales argument. 





Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday Anniversary 


NTEREST IN THE life of Abraham Lincoln can hardly be said 
ever to have waned, but there have been periods of renewed 
interest, shown generally in the publication of critical biog- 

raphies of the man or of dramas or of other literary productions. 
Some of the biographical material turned out has been of a kind to 
shock the sensibilities of those who resent criticism of their idols, 
but there is no sound reason to believe that Lincoln’s fame has suf- 
fered. It is one of the oddities of literature that the life of Lincoln 
should be the theme of foreign authors as biographers and dram- 
atists, and there may be some doubt whether any foreign writer can 
understand Lincoln and therefore present his life in its true aspects. 

But Lincoln has not lacked American biographers and critics; some 
of them evidently possessed with a fear that essential facts in his 
life had been overlooked or suppressed by earlier biographers. It 
may be doubted, however, whether facts formerly overlooked and 
recently published afford a basis for revaluation of Lincoln as a 
historical character, and this of course raises the question whether 
any good purpose is served in digging up and making known facts 
that can not add to nor detract from his character as a statesman 
or add to or lessen the esteem in which he is held because of his 
achievements. 

If Lincoln has not suffered at the hands of his severest critics 
neither has he suffered from the zeal of his worshippers. He re- 
mains in history as he was in life, a man of the people, a product 
of a representative form of government. While Washington always 
has been held up as an ideal to be imitated by the American youth, 
Lincoln has represented something more nearly possible in achieve- 
ment. The American boy may wish he were as great as Washington 
but in his heart he feels that he might be as good as Lincoln. Lin- 
coln’s frailities prevent the idolizing that places him too high for 
imitation, and for that reason he remains the average American’s 
ideal. 

Because Abraham Lincoln made his way up from poverty and 
ignorance, because he won the confidence of the people and worthily 
acquitted himself in the most trying situation in which any man 
ever was placed, he demonstrated in a practical way the possibili- 
ties of individual achievement in the United States. All men can 
not be presidents, but all can do their full duty in every situation. 
A study of the life of Lincoln must impress every candid reader with 
the fact that unselfish and courageous devotion to duty was the 
dominant trait of the man. If that lesson can be driven home to 
American youth in the observance of Lincoln’s birthday anniversary 
a valuable contribution will have been made to the betterment of 
American citizenship. 


Making Way Stations for Auto Tourists 


PROJECT THAT involves the use of lumber in considerable 
quantities is the building of an “auto village,” in Seattle, 
Wash., as announced on another page of this paper. The 

Seattle “village” is the first of a series of way stations to be built 
by a corporation organized for the purpose, the stations to be 
about a day’s drive apart and located along tourist routes from 
Vancouver, B. C., to San Diego, Calif. There will be in each vil- 
lage, tepees, cottages, apartments, a community house, dance hall, 
store, coffee shop and other features. The proposed auto village 
differs from the community camp in several particulars, not the 
least important of which is that of private ownership. 

Much of the special preparation that has been made for the en- 
tertainment of the visiting autoist has been of rather haphazard 
character, and the conditions prevailing at many of the so called 
camps are such as not to invite anything but the visits of necessity. 
Lingering is not encouraged. Not only so, but in many cases the 
camping sites are remote from the town proper, often necessarily 
so because natural advantages such as trees determine choice of 
location. The Seattle village, which it is assumed will be the model 








for the others, will be within the city limits and will be accorded 
police protection as well as being provided with the conveniences of 
city life in the way of water, light and sanitary facilities. 

It will likely long remain the function of isolated individuals 
acting independently to provide resting places for automobile tour. 
ists, but it is to be expected that as traffic increases need will be 
recognized to standardize as well as to improve the service offered 
to travelers on the highways. The matter of water supply alone is 
an important one from the viewpoint of health; some of the States 
finding it necessary to post notices warning travelers against using 
for drinking and cooking water from wells or other sources not 
certified as safe by the health department. 

While the patronage and commerce that are incidents to the use 
of the highways by pleasure seeking autoists may appear to be of 
small interest to communities as a whole at present, there are 
values to be realized from the casual visits of these tourists that 
should appeal to all citizens. Though the price charged for the kind 
of entertainment needed by the tourist may influence his choice of 
stopping places, it is to be assumed that he expects in some way 
to pay for real service, and when the service provided is really 
worth the price charged the tourists will not be reluctant to pay 
for it. Therefore, every community that is solicitous of its good 
name will want to provide such a “way station,” for its summer 
visitors as shall cause them to remember it with pleasure and 
speak a good word for it whenever the occasion is afforded. 


The “Friendliness ” of Wood 


OOD, TO PARAPHRASE a well known advertising slogan, 
has “the surface you love to touch.” And in that fact is 
one of wood’s best assets, as well as one of the strongest 

reasons why, for innumerable purposes, it can never be supplanted 
by any other material. As something to “live with,” to walk upon 
and sit upon; to feel, touch and handle, wood is unique and in- 
comparable. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Journal of Commerce was printed 
an extract from a letter written by E. S. Hammond, to whom the 
editor refers in an introductory way as one who has the wood- 
workers’ love for the material he uses. The extract reads: 

“Nothing can compare with it to create the comfortable, home- 
like feeling that beautiful wood can give. Wood is a live material; 
steel, clay, cement, are as dead as death. Take hold of it yourself, 
and see the different effect it has on your sense of good humor, 
nerves and general health. Old, weather-beaten wood smells and 
looks just as nice and is more hospitable than old clay, marble, steel 
or stone.” 

Commenting upon Mr. Hammond’s remarks the Journal editor 
says: 

“Wood is sweet, clean and fragrant. The carpenter loves its 
odors. As our correspondent well says: ‘Nothing can compare 
with it to create the comfortable home-like feeling that beautiful 
wood can give.’ He is right, as every man will agree on looking 
around his home and imagining what it would be with all the wood 
removed from it. 

“Growing wood is beautiful. The forests supplied man with 
fuel for ages after he learned to make a fire. Wood provided him 
with shelter from foul weather, and gave business in its beginnings 
a means of water transportation without which a great portion of 
man’s progress would have been indefinitely retarded. 


“And wood goes out of use for many things only because of its 
scarcity and consequent high cost. All the metal desks, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, filing cases and other equipment are made of 
steel as a matter of economy. Modern building requirements com- 
pel the use of steel and concrete in building, but human contact 
with them is never so pleasant as with wood. Yet iron and steel 
and concrete have fully justified their existence, not as rivals of 
wood, one of the greatest blessings men have found on the earth, 
but as a necessity to transportation and building in an advanced 
commercial age.” 

The editorial, which has been quoted in part, affords gratifying 
evidence that there is developing in the press and public a “wood 
consciousness” that only a few years ago seemed lacking, or at 
least dormant. No longer is it popular or profitable to attack 
wood. Its merits are too well known for it to suffer permanently 
in the public esteem. More insidious and harmful than open 
attack is propaganda that seeks to convey the impression that the 
lumber supply is rapidly dwindling, and that the use of substitutes 
is necessary as a measure of conservation. However, dissemination 
of the truth regarding the present and future lumber supply, which 
is being accomplished through the press, by special publications, 
and in recent months over the radio, is counteracting the erroneous 
ideas that have been spread abroad, partly through ignorance, and 
partly inspired by self-interest. 
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Cut, Shipments, New Business Increase 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—Inecreases in 
production, shipments and new business were 
noted in telegraphic reports received by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
here today from 327 comparable reporting 
softwood mills, for the week ended Feb. 5. 
In comparison with reports for the same pe- 
riod a year ago, however, there were decreases 
in all three items—decreases that can not be 
accounted for by the fewer mills reporting this 
year. Reports received from 124 comparable 
reporting hardwood mills show little current 
change in new business and production, but 
shipments gained heavily, When compared 











with reports for the same period last year, 
production and shipments are about the same, 
with a considerable reduction in orders. 

The unfilled orders of 193 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 476,533,822 feet, as against 442,- 
809,829 feet for 188 mills the previous week. 
The 119 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 212,605,740 
feet last week, as against 209,919,978 feet for 
the week before. For the 74 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 263,928,082 feet, as 
against 232,889,851 feet for 69 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 314 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 101 percent, and 
orders 107 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages 
were respectively 86 and 90; and for the West 
Coast mills, 100 and 113. Of the reporting 
mills, the 291 with an established normal pro- 
duction for the week of 193,179,147 feet, gave 
actual production 86 percent, shipments 86 
percent, and orders 92 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year, follow: 
Production—173,615,000 feet, against 161,041,- 
000 feet the week before, and 215,027,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—174,653,000 feet, against 
162,650,000 feet the week before, and 212,- 
191,000 feet last year. Orders—186,198,000 
feet, against 168,405,000 feet the week before, 
and 217,306,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—19,950,000 feet, against 
18,172,000 feet the week before and 20,211,000 
feet last year. Shipments—20,343,000 feet, 
against 15,799,000 feet the week before, and 
21,440,000 feet last year. Orders—23,041,000 





feet, against 21,053,000 feet the week before 
and 26,869,000 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compare the 
softwood lumber movement for the first five 
weeks of this year with the same period of 
1926: Production—881,862,000 feet, against 
980,937,000 feet last year. Shipments—869,- 
864,000 feet, against 1,028,258,000 feet. Orders 
—956,566,000 feet, against 1,107,186,000 feet. 

A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 
ment follows: Production—127,731,000 feet, 
against 114,721,000 feet last year. Shipments 
—120,726,000 feet, against 114,515,000. Orders 
130,224,000 feet, against 126,213,000 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing fig- 
ures nor in the regional tabulations below. 
Thirteen of these mills, representing 42 per- 
cent of the cut of the California pine region, 
gave their production for the week as 7,408,- 
000 feet; shipments, 11,366,000 feet, and new 
business, 12,077,000 feet. Last week’s report 
from 16 mills, representing 52 percent of the 
cut, was: Production, 8,768,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 14,308,000 feet, and new business, 13,- 
570,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 74 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Feb. 5 was 13 
percent above production, and shipments off- 
set production. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 42 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 31,587,234 feet, 
of which 24,820,534 feet was for domestic 
eargo delivery, and 6,766,700 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 41,732,910 feet, 
or 55 percent of the week’s new business. 
Thirty-nine percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 26,267,528 feet, 
of which 18,864,749 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 7,402,779 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 38,376,374 feet, or 57 per- 
cent of the week’s shipments, and local deliv- 
eries, 2,434,752 feet. Unshipped domestic 
cargo orders totaled 89,237,368 feet; foreign, 
52,482,956 feet, and rail trade, 122,207,758 
feet. 

Employment in the north Pacifie coast log- 
ging and lumbering industry is on the up-turn, 
according to the Four L employment service. 
Snow and cold weather have been factors in 
keeping logging activity at a lower point than 
usual, but with the coming of rains and 
warmer weather many camps have resumed 
work. Although Douglas fir sawmills have 
largely resumed cutting, there are many 
plants, mostly small and medium sized ones, 
that are still down, with opening dates in- 


definite. January has seen more curtailment 
of Douglas fir sawmill activity than was the 
case last year. At least ten night shifts that 
were in operation before Christmas have not 
resumed work. At several operations a four- 
or a five-day week is still in effect. Logging 
in the Grays Harbor district is at about 80 
percent of late winter capacity. Labor turn- 
over at camps has been low. All sawmills are 
cutting. Fifteen shingle mills in this dis- 
trict continue inactive, due to refusal of crews 
to return to work at a lowered wage. The 
shingle plants have been closed sixty days and 
resumption of cutting was planned for Feb. 1. 
East of the Cascades preparations for the sea- 
son’s pine cut are being made at many saw- 
mills, and with the actual reopening of the 
major operations, employment in most of the 
pine districts is on the up-grade. Woods work 
is still in full swing and no let-up is looked for 
before middle or late February. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows some 
increase in production, shipments about the 
same, and new business somewhat below that 
reported for the preceding week. 

The California Redwood Association, with 
one more mill reporting, shows production 
about the same, considerable decrease in ship- 
ments, and a nominal increase in new busi- 
ness. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with one less mill reporting, shows 
production and shipments about the same, and 
a good gain in orders. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with two more mills reporting, shows 
considerable increases in production and ship- 
ments, and a large increase in new business. 

The fifteen hardwood mills of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (two more mills reporting this week 
than for the previous week) reported produc- 
tion and shipments about the same, and a not- 
able increase in new business. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
port from 109 units (eleven more than for the 
week before) shows substantial increases in 
production and shipments, and new business 
somewhat in advance of that reported for the 
week earlier. The normal production of these 
mills is 18,312,000 feet. 

{The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 56.—Editor. ] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFro.k, VA., Feb. 10.—For the week end- 
ed Feb. 5, forty-four mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and having a 
normal production figure of 11,940,000 feet, 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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‘Telechone—Wabach 4321 
1927 FEB9 PM658 


451 SOUTH DEARBORN "STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE SUGAR PINE LUMBER COMPANY IS OPERATING ONE EIGHT-HOUR SHIFT 


UNTIL MARCH FIRST. 


WILL THEN CLOSE DOWN ENTIRELY FOR SIXTY DAYS, 
RESUMING OPERATION ON ONE SHIFT DURING MAY. 


FROM JUNE ONE TO 


AUGUST THIRTY-ONE WILL RUN TWO OF OUR FOUR BANDS AN EXTRA SHIFT. 
THIS MEANS REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLION FEET BELOW NORMAL 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION. 


Another California mill begins balancing production to meet demand. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 


B. A. CANNON, VICE PRESIDENT. 


be glad to hear from any others that are taking similar action 
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Plans and Specifications for Band Shells 

Can you direct us where to secure information 
on the building of band shells? We would like 
some plan, blueprint or otherwise, from some 
architect or other source, or a book of plans if 
there is such a thing, from which a selection may 
be made and construction data obtained. Will 
appreciate any help you may give us.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,893. 

{This inquiry comes from a Wisconsin lumber 
concern. Doutbless some lumber concerns in the 
country have had occasion to build band shells 
and it may be that they have specifications and 
plans available. If so they are invited to send 
them in for the information of this inquirer 
and other readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied on re- 
quest.—EbITor. | 


Makers of Knock Down Egg Cases 


Will you kindly advise us where we can get 
prices on straight cars standard egg cases (knocked 
down)? These are shipped out of the South in 
some of the cheap woods like cottonwood, but we 
do not know who can ship this stock.—INQuIRY 
No. 1,897. 

[This inquiry comes from a wholesale lumber 
concern in central Illinois. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EprTor. } 


Spanish Cedar of the Tropics 

I would appreciate your giving me what in- 
formation you can on Spanish cedar which is found 
in Venezuela. I would like to know as to its 
marketable qualities and its sizes. 

Should you not be able to gve me this informa- 
tion probably you could put me in touch with 
someone who can.—INquiry No. 1,896. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber manufac- 
turing concern in Arkansas. The best source 
of information regarding cedar and other woods 
in South America is Record’s book ‘‘ Timbers 
of Tropical America,’’ published in 1924, and 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $10 a copy. 

In this book the statement is made that the 
genus Cedrela consists of more than thirty 
species of important tropical American timber 
trees. The author also states that the natural 
range of cedar probably exceeds that of any 
other tropical American tree. It includes all of 
the islands of the West Indies, every country in 
South America except Chile, all of Central 
America and the southern half of Mexico. 

Cedar is noted for its fragrance, durability, 
ease of working, stability, and for its great 
strength in proportion to its weight. It does 
not split easily, can be readily sliced into very 
thin veneer, and takes glue better than most 
other woods. The charaeteristic figures consist 
of a series of dark lines on a red backgrouné, 
but sometimes the wood is roe-grained and that 
of the buttresses and burls is highly figured. 

The statement is made that cedar has a very 
extensive use in the tropics, being utilized for 
carpentry and construction work of all kinds 
where a light, durable material is needed. It is 
said that the demands of the world’s markets 
are heavy and are constantly increasing, about 
ten million feet being consumed annually in the 
United States. It is said further that the ac- 
cessible virgin timber is being depleted and that, 
though seedlings spring up readily, frequent 
fires are preventing reforestation. 

With respect to Venezuela, or rather Trinidad 
Island, the statement is made that cedar has 
been exported from that island for many years. 
Just prior to the war nearly all of the timber, 
amounting to about a million feet annually, 
was shipped to Hamburg, Germany, and the de- 
mand was chiefly for logs about 5 feet long and 
squaring from 20 to 40 inches, the price being 
about 65 cents a eubie foot, port of Spain. 
More recently, the author states, a larger per- 
centage of small logs has been shipped, the bulk 
of the timber going to England and small quan- 
tities to the United States. Most of the timber 
readily accessible to the railroad has been cut, 
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but considerable quantities still exist in the 
remoter parts of the island.—EpirTor. | 


Sawdust for House Insulation 


With all the hue and cry regarding insulation 
it seems that there should be some insulation busi- 
ness. People have been made “insulation con- 
scious,” to paraphrase an expression used by one 
of the famous garter companies. It has occurred 
to us that planing mill sawdust and shavings 
might make ideal house insulation at a very low 
cost. We accumulate a lot of it in our own bins 
which we sell out for what we can get. 

A loose material of this kind is on the market, 
being sold under a trade name. It consists of a 
gypsum product of some character in a flake form, 
very light, making a mass much like feathers, 
which is poured in between the studs and joists 
and between rafters using wallboard on the rafters 
as a support for the insulating material. This 
is a dry material and is used dry. 

Sawdust and shavings were used a great deal 
and still are used to some extent as'insulation for 
ice houses. Can you secure some data regarding 
its value in this use? We have written the Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory on this subject. From the laboratory we 
have a reply stating that the only experiments that 
they know of along these lines were conducted by 
the Norwegian government. Through these ex- 
periments it was shown that thoroughly dry saw- 
dust is an excellent insulating material and under 
identical conditions it proved to be the best of 
all of the materials tested. 

It occurs to us that mice or rats might find an 
excellent housing and nesting place in an insula- 
tion of.this kind. This would be a feature which 
should be investigated.—INquiry No. 1,891. 

[The foregoing letter comes from a midwestern 
retail lumber concern. The insulating properties 
of sawdust have been demonstrated over a long 
period of years in the construction of ice houses 
and in the storage of ice. So far as the nest- 
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ing of mice and rats is concerned, it is likely that 
if fire stops were built into the walls of the 
dwelling, there would be little opportunity for 
the mice and rats to get in. These stops should 
be built in as a matter of fire precaution anyhow, 
so that there need be no extra expense on ac- 
count of using insulation. It is quite likely that 
some expedient would have to be adopted to 
make sure that the walls were full enough so 
that after settling vacant spaces would not be 
left. Possibly there might be some objection 
to the use of sawdust and planer chips on the 
score of fire hazard. The inquiry is published 
for the benefit of readers. Possibly other re- 
tailers have experimented with sawdust as an 
insulator in house building.—Ebrtor. | 


Plans for Small Flat Buildings 


I just wondered if you could place us in touch 
with someone who furnishes plan books, who could 
furnish us with a book of plans showing apartment 
buildings for small towns of around 5,000 popula- 
tion; say 2- and 4-apartment buildings. I would 
also like to get some plan books of frame and 
brick dwellings of moderate cost.—INQuUIRY No. 
1,894. 

[This inquiry comes from a Missouri lumber 
concern. In response a copy of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’s new plan book of small houses 
has been sent. So far as is known there are no 
books devoted wholly to plans of 2- and 4-apart- 
ment buildings. However, a number of years 
ago the Southern Pine Association published a 
booklet of plans for apartment buildings that 
may be of interest to this inquirer. Also some 
of the manufacturers of closet beds have sup- 
plied plans, designed especially, however, for 
the use of their product. This inquiry is pub- 
lished with the hope that readers may be able to 
supply the information asked for.—EprrTor. ] 
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T. C. Adams and Edmund | new forests will be maturing | good, merchantable lumber. 
Burns, employed in the Al-| for the services of man. It| The splitter stands in the 


pena 
down, butted, 
sawed on 
ninety sap pine logs averaging | ture years. 

six to the thousand feet. They ® 


topped and 


ich. i ° t be d t mparatively | same relation to a sawmill 
en EE a, trifling py possess: with | that a spall machine does to a 
New Year's day, | the value to be derived in fu- | shingle mill. 


* 
* The largest and oldest pine 


broke their axes late in the 
afternoon, which they claim 
prevented them from cutting 
one hundred logs. 
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A Keokuk (la.) party 
thinks lumber will be lower in 
price in 1877 than it was in 
1876 and his opinion coin- 
cides with the opinions of 
many other shrewd business 
men and experienced lumber 
dealers in the West. 

* # & 


There is much land in all 
this northwestern country un- 
fit for the culture of ordinary 
crops that would grow pine, 
cedar and other woods of 
commerce with good success. 
We are losing our virgin for- 
ests with great rapidity and 
the question naturally arises, 
why not plant this broad waste 
of acres with new groves so 
that day after day, week after 
week, and year after year, 
while the circulars and gangs 
are carrying on their work 





A dispatch from Montreal 
states that an English com- 
pany with a vast capital is 
buying up 3,000 square miles 
of timber limits in Canada 
and purchasing lumber mills 
on the Ottawa and Gatineau 
rivers. Sir John Rose, of 
Morton, Rose & Co., bankers, 
New York and London, is at 
the head of the company. 

* 8 *& 

Ludington (Mich.) mills 
employ about 400 men during 
the summer and some 1,200 
are employed in logging work 
during the winter. 

es 6 6 


Many will watch with much 
interest the results of the ex- 
periment of putting in a new 
combined bolter and lath ma- 
chine and a new fangled slab 
splitter by the Ford River 
(Mich.) Lumber Co. The split- 
ter is altogether a novelty in 
American mills, as it takes 
the thick or heavy butted 
slabs and makes them up into 





tree ever cut in Wisconsin was 
felled recently at Jump River. 
The tree scaled 6,000 feet and 
was estimated to be 235 years 
old 

eo» 

A certain Clinton (Ia.) mill 
owner has issued a circular 
wherein he quotes low grades 
of lumber at $9.50@10.00, 
the result of active competi- 
tion. The assertion is now 
made that his stock having 
become exhausted, he is fill- 
ing orders with wet stuff 
sawed from the river. Lum- 
ber in that condition is not 
desirable for any purpose. 


The lumber trade is grow- 
ing rapidly in Newfoundland. 
It is confidently expected that 
there will be a new era of 
prosperity there. The value 
of the vessels built and 
equipped on the island during 
last year was $500,000 and 
now 120 vessels are on the 
stocks in anticipation of the 
present year’s fishery. 
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Southern Pine Business Retarded by Bad Weather 


Southern pine buying appears to be held back by continued 
bad weather in consuming sections, further rains and floods 
having been reported from some of its best sales territory 
during the last week. Similar conditions have prevailed in 
some producing sections, though others have been favored by 
an unusually early spring. 

Production is reported active at the larger mills, having 
been only 12.40 percent below normal during the week ended 
Feb. 4. Following recent wet weather, woods and road con- 
ditions in producing sections are a big handicap on small mill 
operation, and output from this source is low. 

The greater part of current demand is from the South, and 
particularly from Texas and Oklahoma. But the slowness of 
trade in the North and East brings down the total bookings to 
such a point that competition has been keen for immediate- 
shipment orders. Prices in spots have eased off a little, but 
concessions are regarded as temporary, and it is generally be- 
lieved prices will strengthen as spring stocking begins. 


Call for Shortleaf Dull; Production Is Curtailed 


North Carolina pine buyers are not yet ready to begin add- 
ing to their assortments, largely because of continued bad 
weather in the Northeast. Competition for the small volume of 
business offering is rather keen among kiln drying mills them- 
selves, and the Georgia air drying mills have been sending some 


' transits into the market recently, while lumber from the West 


Coast is an increasingly important factor. Though output has 
increased, it is still much below normal, some mills being in- 
active. Better demand from retail yards later this month is 
predicted, and box makers are becoming busier. Prices remain 
low, but no further declines are looked for. 

Georgia roofers are slow. While buyers are inquiring, they 


do not wish to pay the prevailing price, of $18.50 on the 6-inch, - 


and the mills are unwilling to sell for less, though some sales 
are made at $18.25. Some producers are putting out transit 
ears, which do not find a very encouraging reception in the 
East during present bad weather there. Many mills are cur- 
tailing output until the opening of spring trade. 

Call for Arkansas soft pine has been less active recently, 
owing to bad weather in consuming territory. Most retail or- 
ders are for mixed cars of finish, dimension and flooring be- 
ing slow. Industrial consumers are taking fair quantities. 
Car material is not in great demand, but there is a good move- 
ment of box and crating stock. A few mills have given con- 
cessions on surplus lots, but the list as a whole is firm. Large 
mills are active and accumulating stock, but bad weather has 
kept small mill output at a low point. 


Fir Output Curtailed and Exceeded by New Business 


Production on the West Coast continues curtailed, and for 
the fourth week has been exceeded by new business. Only 74 
mills reported for the week ended Feb. 5, giving orders as 
thirteen percent above production, the figures being from too 
few mills for purposes of comparison. 

The rail trade section of the market appears to be much the 
more active. Yet the stocking up movement for spring can 
hardly have said to have begun in earnest, though conclusive 
evidence that yard stocks are very low is furnished by the 
Jan. 1 stock reports from two groups of 220 yards in the middle 
West and 468 in the Southwest, which had holdings Jan. 1 this 
year respectively 3.5 percent and 9 percent below the amounts 
held at the end of the previous year. 

Domestic cargo trade is rather inactive. The Atlantic coast 
continues to be handicapped by bad weather. But yard stocks 
there are not heavy, and few transits are arriving to disturb 
the market, so that it is in good shape for spring. There have 
been renewed rumors of a decline from the $14 intercoastal 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56, 57 and 82; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 99 to 106 


rate, and these encourage postponement of purchases. Cali- 
fornia demand is only fair, but the ending of strikes is helping 
city consumption, while plentiful moisture tends to reassure 
the farmers and encourage eountry buying. 

Foreign demand keeps up well considering that disturbances 
in China affect demand from Japan also. Settlement of diffi- 
culties there should cause an enormous demand for fir. 


Bookings of Northern Hardwood Mills Average Higher 


Business in the northern hardwoods by report is more ac- 
tive, when average bookings per mill are considered. The 
average for the week ended Jan. 22 was around 100,000 feet a 
mill, and that for the following week was 164,000 feet. 

A good part of the present demand is originating in the 
building trades. Retailers appear to be adding to their stocks 
of maple flooring, for sales have broadened out over the list 
of items during the last week or so, and there has also been a 
gain in the movement to millwork plants. 

Automobile plants are reéntering the market as production 
gets under headway, but they are proceeding cautiously, and 
not taking much beyond day to day requirements. Hardwood 
men are much encouraged by the possibility that the fabric- 
covered wood body, recently introduced, will win favor among 
car buyers because of its style and economy. 

Dry stocks are low, and some items are scarce and strong in 
price, while the list as a whole is quite firm. 


Southern Hardwood Mills Report Increased Bookings 


Average bookings of southern hardwood mills for the week 
ended Jan. 29 were higher than for any week since that ended 
Nov. 20, and wire reports indicate further gain in the succeed- 
ing week. The automobile group is said to be the most active 
buyer. Building trades demand is also improving. The mill- 
work plants have been taking more material in preparation for 
spring. While oak flooring sales have been lagging a little as 
a result of bad weather in consuming territories, the plants 
have been adding to their stocks of rough material. Furniture 
takings are not as large as they were expected to be by this 
time, probably owing to bad weather affecting retail sales of 
furniture. The possibility that the Transatlantic Freight Con- 
ference will reduce rates to the old basis will cause holding back 
of foreign orders, but announcement of a reduction would re- 
lease a big volume of business. 

Output has been gaining a little, but logs are not plentiful 
and the woods are too wet to permit much activity, while 
further heavy rains have been reported during the week. 


Cypress Shows More Life; Redwood Demand Is Active 


Volume of cypress sales is still far from satisfactory to the 
mills, and further increase in stocks is reported. But the grow- 
ing volume of inquiry from practically all users encourages the 
hope that there will be an early gain in bookings. Country 
yards have been buying mixed cars, but not much business is 
coming from the cities. Millwork plants are reported to be tak- 
ing more trim material, and greenhouse items are in improved 
request. Railroads are showing more interest in timbers. Quo- 
tations are said to be firm. 

Redwood bookings so far this year have been thirty percent 
in excess of output, which is above normal. The bulk of the 
business has been coming from northern California, settlement 
of labor troubles there permitting resumption of building, and 
the southern part of the State has considerably increased its 
takings. Rail business to the East is gaining also. Lower 
grades have been in most active call, and stocks of these are low. 
The movement to points outside the State should soon make 
further improvement. The list is strong, and some advances 
are noted. The first cargo of redwood for manufacture at Mis- 
sissippi mills will arrive at Gulfport on Feb. 22. 
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Midwest Industries and the Canal 


In an address before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at a meeting held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, recently, Charles 
Piez, chairman, Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, urged 
an investigation of the entire question of rates 
through the Panama Canal in the light of pres- 
ent day conditions, declaring that these rates 
should be so revised that not only the expenses 
of operating the canal and meeting the interest 
and amortization charges, but part at least of 
the cost of maintaining the fortifications should 
be borne by the through traffic. 

Mr. Piez showed that the Chicago industrial 
district has made so remarkable an expansion 
as the center of production of iron and steel, 
and iron and steel products as to challenge the 
supremacy of the Pittsburgh district. This 
growth, he said, should not be interfered with 
through: hard and fast rules imposed by Con- 
gress on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It was not the intent that the Panama Canal 
should be the sole agency for coast-to-coast traf- 
fic, he said, and if the all-rail routes are to re- 
main agencies for this traffic it is necessary that 
all canal intercoastal traffic shall be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the same body that regulates 
and controls the railroads, that is, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Only in this way, he 
said, can the proper functioning of each agency 
in this traffic be maintained. 

Not only the Chicago industrial district, but 
the interests of the middle West are imperiled 
by the fact that the loss of transcontinental 
traffic to the western carriers has so reduced 
their income that they are compelled to seek 
increases in the purely local rates in the mid- 
western territory to enable them to earn their 
maintenance charges and a reasonable return on 
their investment. Mr. Piez reminded his hearers 
that eastbound rail shipments from the Pacific 
coast points are about twice the tonnage of 
westbound shipments, and that unless westbound 
traffic is encouraged by fourth section relief 
half the cars westward bound will go empty, re- 
sulting in a large economic waste, for it costs 
$37 to send an empty car from Chicago to the 
Coast. 

In leading up to his major theme Mr. Piez 
reviewed the development of transportation be- 
tween the middle West and the Pacific coast, 
showing that almost from the beginning of rail 
operations to the Pacifie coast in 1869 and long 
before the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Law in 1887, freight rates at Pacific terminals 
were fixed by water carriers and rates to inter- 
mediate points which were affected by competi- 
tive conditions at the seaboard, were substan- 


a the terminal rates plus the railroad rate 
ack. 


Company Holds Annual Meeting 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 7.—At the annual 
meeting of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., held 
at its general offices in Virginia on Feb. 5, 
Thomas 8. Whitten, its general manager, an- 
nounced that the company looked forward to a 
larger volume of business in 1927 than was 
recorded during the last year. He intimated 
that preparations are being made to take care 
of extensive bookings of orders for northern 
pine lumber and wood products during the 
present year. Fourteen logging camps are at 
present in operation. Seven railroad camps 
are delivering logs to the company’s mills at 
Virginia and seven sleigh camps are providing 
logs for lake storage to be delivered at the mills 
as required during the spring and summer 
months. At this time, Mr. Whitten said, from 
900,000 to 1,000,000 feet of logs are being 
handled daily by the company in the woods. 
An average of ninety cars of logs a day are 
arriving at the mills over the railroad, and the 
remainder of the logs from the camps are being 
delivered to the storage lakes. More than 3,100 
men are on the woods payroll of the company. 

Both of the company’s sawmills are operat- 
ing at capacity on day and night shifts and 
they will continue to do so indefinitely, Mr. 
Whitten said. The company has recently in- 
creased to a great extent its sales of by-prod- 
ucts, having found a steady carload market for 





baled shavings and fine dry planing mill 
sawdust. 

The following directors were elected to serve 
during the ensuing year at the stockholders’ 
annual meeting: Edward Hines, Chicago; R. 
M. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, 
Minn.; F. P. Stone, Wausau, Wis.; E. B. In- 
gram, Eau Claire, Wis.; George F. Lindsay, 
St. Paul; M. L. Hudson, Chicago, and Thomas 
8S. Whitten, Virginia. 

At a subsequent directors’ meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Edward Hines, 
president; H. C. Hornby, vice president and 
secretary, to succeed the late William J. 
O’Brien, of St. Paul; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, 
treasurer; Thomas 8S. Whitten, general man- 
ager; J. E. Hanson, assistant treasurer; and 
George F. Lindsay, assistant secretary, Mr. 
Hines and Mr. Whitten are the executive officers 
of the company. 





Tue East Texas Chamber of Commerce at a 
recent meeting of its board of directors in Beau- 
mont passed a resolution asking the Texas legis- 
lature to call an election to amend the State 
constitution so that legislation ean be enacted 
for the reforestation of cut-over timber land and 
the reclamation of parts of it for agricultural 
purposes. 





Wood Exports and Imports for 1926 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The total value 
of exports of wood and its manufactures for the 
calendar year, according to preliminary figures, 
was $146,407,561, against $144,942,321 in 1995 
an increase of $1,465,240. . 

Exports of unmanufactured wood last year 
were $11,079,711, against $9,244,310 in 1925, 
The total value of sawmill products exported 
in 1926 was $97,440,000, against $99,589,175 
the year before. Exports of manufactures of 
wood last year totaled $37,883,850, compared 
with $36,108,836 in 1925. 

The lumber division of the Department of 
Commerce points out that sawmill products ex- 
ported declined in total value due mainly to 
lower southern pine exports. Douglas fir sawed 
timber exports increased by 63 percent in quan- 
tity and Douglas fir lumber exports by 14 per- 
cent. Hemlock lumber exports rose 42 percent. 
In the hardwood lumber class ash exports fell 
off decidedly. Other fluctuations were compar- 
atively small. 

Imports of wood and its manufactures last 
year had a total value of $101,910,887, com- 
pared with $105,631,840 for 1925, a decrease of 
$3,720,953. The decrease in imports of saw- 
mill products amounted to $3,570,000. It was 
largely a decline in price, not in volume. 
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Business in Brief 

Although there continues to be improvement in the general business situation, 
particularly in trade and industry, the movement of commodities and the volume 
of manufacturing is still below the level of last year. There is an 
improvement in future buying but wholesale commodity prices 
show no improvement; in fact, the Harvard index declined slightly. 
Mild weather has aided the building industry but has reduced coal sales. Automo- 
bile production in December and January was below that of a year ago. There is 
more unemployment than at this time in 1926. Bank clearings for the week ended 
Feb. 3 showed a gain of 13.2 percent over the preceding week and 2.1 percent over 
the similar week of last year. Business failures for the week ended Feb. 3 numbered 
457 compared with 534 the preceding week and 431 in the similar week of 1926. 


Bradstreet’s food index number for the week ended Feb. 3 was $3.52 compared 
with $3.50 the preceding week and $3.61 for the week ended Feb. 4, 1926. This week’s 
number showed a gain of one-half of 1 percent compared with the 
preceding week but a loss of 2.4 percent compared with the similar 
week of last year. The Harvard wholesale commodity price index 
declined to 141.5 for the week ended Feb. 2 from 141.6 for the week ended Jan. 26. 


Loading of revenue freight for the first five weeks of 1927 totaled 4,524,749 cars. 
This was an increase of 96,493 cars over the corresponding period of 1926 and an 
increase of 67,800 cars over the like period of 1925. For the week 
ended Jan. 29 total car loadings were 950,969 cars, an increase 
of 25,273 cars over the like week of 1926 and an increase of 53,601 
cars over the corresponding period of 1925. Coal and merchandise furnished the 
greatest number of loadings. Cars of forest products loaded totaled 65,203. 


Steel mill operations continue to expand, but it appears that the gains made have 
been at the expense of prices to a considerable extent. There have been price de- 
clines in pig iron, steel billets, sheets and scrap, The railroads appear 
to be the best customers. The production of steel ingots during Janu- 
ary totaled 3,806,888 tons, an increase of 334,888 tons over December 
but a reduction of 343,580 tons compared with the production during January, 1925. 


There are no indications to lead to the belief that there is prospect of a decided 
improvement in the agricultural situation in the immediate future, although a 
slight gradual improvement all along the line seems to be 

AGRICULTURE occurring. Cotton is gradually improving its position but the 
situation has not yet been refiected in the prices. The de- 

mand for wool is improving and prices are getting stronger. Better prices for corn 
and wheat appear likely. The movement of grains from the farms has increased 
slightly. Good grades of live stock appear scarce and are in demand at active prices. 
The winter wheat crop Is in good condition. Export demand for grains is slow and 


The production of crude oil for the week ended Feb. 5 is estimated at 2,402,400 
barrels, compared with 2,370,350 barrels for the preceding week, an increase of 32,050 
barrels. The production of soft coal for the week ended Feb. 5 as com- 
pared with the preceding week was greater and prices were unstable. 
Wages in some of the producing centers have been lowered. Coke 
prices have also weakened and the demand for anthracite coal is slow. 
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A Small Home With Individuality 














American Lumberman House Plan No. 140 


Very cozy and inviting is this charming arrangement will be noticed from the floor plan 
little five-room cdttage, or bungalow, as appearing herewith. 
most folks would eall it. The roomy porch, Electrotype cuts for newspaper advertising 


the casement windows, and 
the easy-sloping, wide-eaved 
roof bespeak light, air, com- 
fort and hospitality. Of the 
interior, it may be said that 
it possesses marked individ- 
uality. Departing somewhat 
from the ‘‘ecut and dried”’ 
scheme for houses of this 
type, the front entrance 
opens into a reception hall, 
through which access is had 
by French doors to the big 
living room, which meas- 
ures 24 feet 6 inches by 14 
feet. From the reception 
hall, also, entrance is had 
through French doors to the 
dining room, which is 18 feet 
by 13 feet. Other interest- 
ing features of the interior 


may be had, as follows: Cut 
of exterior, 4 inches wide, 
$2.75; cut of floor plan, 2 
inches wide, $1.65, postpaid. 

Complete set of working 
blue-prints, with specifica- 
tions and bill of material, 
$3.50, postpaid. 

This plan is one of twenty- 
four appearing in the new 
American Lumberman plan 
book, entitled ‘‘ Attractive 
Small Homes,”’ which is sup- 
plied in any desired quan- 
tity, with dealer’s name 
printed on front cover, at 
very reasonable cost. Write 
for a sample copy. Watch 
for new plans that will be 
published at intervals in 
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Rockford, Ill., Dealer Maintains Downtown Sales Office and Display Room— 
Finds Personal Contact Reduces Sales Resistance and Speeds Up Collections 


In the Realm in the Feb. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
an Illinois dealer was quoted in this department as favoring a down- 
town yard rather than the combination of outlying yard and down- 
town sales office. In the city of Rockford, Ill., we found two big 
yards, one following each plan, and each company perfectly satis- 
fied with the arrangement. 

The J. H. Patterson Co. has quite a string of branch yards. Its 
Rockford yard lies out on the edge of the city, some two or three 
miles from the shopping center of town. Sales, of course, are made 
all over the city; so the yard office is available and convenient to 
but one section of Rockford and must be quite a number of miles re- 
moved from many of its customers. But wherever else the people 
of the city may go, they all find themselves frequently in the retail 
section; so the J. H. Patterson Co. decided that if personal contacts 
are to be made and easy availability is to be achieved there must be 
a sales office down 
town. The general 


bills. Many people dislike writing a letter or even mailing a check. 
Some of us who write many letters don’t mind doing it. It’s part 
of the day’s routine. We may not understand why our customers, 
who are quite willing and able to settle a little account or make 
a periodic payment by calling in person, should find the inclusion 
of a check with a statement in an envelope to be such irksome labor. 
But they do. Some laboring men, too, do not have checking ac- 
counts. So having this office within easy walking distance of the 
stores saves many calls by a collector. 

Collecting, of course, is but one of the advantages. Sales are 
made here, materials are displayed, house plans are available and 
selected units of millwork are made up so that they can be dis- 
played in the window or in the sales room. Mr. Jewett explained 
that he has a number of articles, such as a breakfast nook, a cor- 
ner cupboard and the like, so arranged that they can be moved 

about and grouped 
in the window. In 





offices are located in 
an office building 
near the center of 
Rockford, but local 
customers have no 
active dealings with 
or interest in this of- 
fice. So the sales of- 
fice is located a block 
or so from the gen- 
eral offices in ground- 
floor rooms that have 
the advantage of a 
‘large display win- 
dow in front. 

Thornton A. Jew- 
ett is in charge of 
this office. We asked 
him if he were re- 
lated to Geo. A. Jew- 
ett, the veteran re- 
tailer and noted lum- 
ber advertiser of Des 
Moines, and he re- 
plied that he was 
and that Geo. A. 
Jewett had discov- 
ered the fact and 
had looked him up in 
the records of the Jewett family. The Jewett family is incorpor- 
ated, and Geo. A. Jewett is president of the corporation. The late 
Will Ryan, of Toledo, formerly president and play boy of the Ohio 
association, in talking to us about the incorporated Jewetts, ap- 
proved the idea. He said every family ought to be incorporated; 
so if a man found it necessary to lick his wife, the police could ar- 
rest the corporation and put it in jail! But apparently the Jewetts 
are law abiding people, or else they select wives who do not need 
this kind of discipline; for we never heard of Mr. Ryan’s idea be- 
ing put into effect. The Jewett family is quite large and is scat- 
tered over the whole United States. I believe the corporation idea 
was conceived by Geo. A. Jewett; and his interest in the family 
record and the time that he spends in tracing out the family tree and 
becoming personally acquainted with all the distant cousins have 
brought these thousands of relatives some knowledge of each other. 
Mr. Jewett has told us of long motor trips he has taken through the 
country, on which he has found Jewetts in practically every impor- 
tant city and town visited. The family is Geo. A. Jewett’s avoca- 
tion, and he finds time in a busy business life to follow its fortunes 
and to keep its records up to date. 





Downtown Office Promotes Sales 
Thornton A. Jewett tells us that the downtown office and dis- 
play room has been a notable success in promoting sales and in 
calling Rockford’s attention to the service the company has to offer. 
It is, among other things, a convenient place for the payment of 





The city sales and display room of the J. H. Patterson Co., Rockford, Il. 


this way a seemingly 
permanent window 
display can be ar- 
ranged and, after it 
has been shown for 
a time, can be re- 
tired to the show 
room to make way 
for some other seem- 
ingly permanent dis- 
play. He testifies, as 
do all other dealers 
who have tried it, to 
the attractive value 
of these window 
salesmen. A break- 
fast nook with a 
breakfast service ar- 
ranged on the table 
will stop a very 
large percentage of 
the people who walk 
by along the side- 
walk. A corner cup- 
board with dinner 
ware arranged on 
the shelves will do 
the same thing. A 
curious fact about 
these display articles is that they sell other things quite as often 
as they sell themselves. People are interested, come in to ask ques- 
tions, are themselves questioned, mention a garage or other thing 
which they have had it half in mind to build and are placed on the 
propect list. The usual selling effort is made, and frequently is 
successful. So a certain credit must be given the breakfast nook 
for selling the garage, because it brought the prospect in to ask 


questions. 
Conditions Good in Rockford 


Sales in Rockford, I think, have been very good. Every dealer to 
whom I talked not only said so but described in some detail the 
character and volume of trade. The last three years have seen a 
steadily mounting volume, and prospects for 1927 are said to be 
quite as good as they have been at the opening of any recent year. 
Several dealers stated quite frankly that they considered the city 
very unusual among Illinois cities and themselves lucky to be lo- 
cated there. 

Building money is ample in quantity, and loaning terms are rea- 
sonable. Mr. Jewett mentioned insurance money. Several of the 
large life insurance companies are making mortgage loans, payable 
by the month over a period of 12 years. 

“Rockford dealers have kept out of the loan business so far,” Mr. 
Jewett said. “There has been some talk of organizing a finance 
corporation to make either first or second mortgage loans or both, 
but so far it has not been necessary. Probably if it becomes neces- 
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sary in order to finance good prospects it will be done; but until 
that time comes we are glad to have this part of the business under- 
taken by other agencies. We don’t take contracts when we can help 
it, though some are taken. Occasionally it is necessary in order to 
protect our own interest; but this, like the loaning of money, is a 
separate business and needs special knowledge and special man- 
agement. Probably if a finance corporation is formed it will make 
its beginning by handling contractors’ credits. This becomes a 
problem now and then, and I think the risk would be reduced and 
the efficiency of handling increased if these special credits could 
be handled by a special organization. At least half the loans to 
owners, on business passing through this office, are made by insur- 
ance companies.” 

The yard with the plant located down town, the one we had in 
mind at the beginning of this article, is the Rockford Lumber & 
Fuel Co. This plant is just across the river from the retail center. 
We'll have something to say about it later. But there are several 
other yards that are not far out. Among them is the yard owned 
and operated by A. H. Marshall. At the time of our call we found 
Mr. Marshall busy with his coal trade; for, like most of the Rock- 
ford lumbermen, he handles fuel to keep the plant and the.force 
fully occupied through the winter. At the time of our visit the 
weather was cold enough to suggest coal, and it was cold enough 
to make the householder wish he had heeded the late summer and 
fall propaganda for storm windows and weather strips. The ma- 
jority of us are just not forehanded enough to think of these things 
at a time when they could be comfortably added to our houses. 
Like the grasshopper, we don’t make provision at a time when it 
can be made. We shiver through the drafts of winter, uncomfort- 
able and burning needless tons of coal; for when we need these 
things worst the weather is too 
cold to install them. Many a 











A corner of one of the millwork and flooring display rooms 


not show a record of losses on investments, for one of his primary 
duties is to find safety first and to get as large a return as he can 
within this zone of safety. In many places insurance loans run 
to but two fifths or one-half the completed value of the property. 
I am told that in Rockford these loans often are three-fifths of the 
completed value. 

There are at least two reasons for this generosity. One is the 
rapid growth of the city, which makes for a steady increase in 
value. A three-fifths valuation 
loan made now is quite certain 





householder during the cold snap 
that is upon us as these lines are 
being written is grateful to the 
extensive and persuasive adver- 
tising of their retail dealers that 
got them stirred up to making 
these repairs. And of course 
many others are regretting that 
they did not pay heed to this 
publicity in time. 


Diversified Industries 


Mr. Marshall mentioned, as 
did a number of other dealers, 
the extensive industries of the 
city. I believe there are about 
400 industrial concerns located 
in Rockford. Furniture making 
is the leader; and Rockford is 
said to be second only to Grand 
Rapids in the volume and value 
of the furniture manufactured. 
Knitting mills are also among the leaders. There is a wide range 
of articles manufactured in the city, and most if not all factories 
are active. This fact explains the healthy state of lumber retail- 
ing and also the readiness with which insurance companies make 
mortgage loans. It also explains the generous terms of these loans. 
Insurance companies, like banks, are quite conservative in their 
investments. They are required by law to be, and any trust officer 
becomes conservative even without the influence of law. He must 














A window display in the office of the J. H. Patterson Co., Rockford, IU. 





A booth of the J. H. Patterson Lumber Co., at a local ‘‘Own Your 
_Home’’ show held in the fall of last year 


to be less than half the aug- 
mented valuation of the proper- 
ty at the time the loan falls due. 
Then, too, the monthly payments 
steadily reduce the capital value 
of the loan. The other reason 
is the confidence which the loan- 
ing companies have in the stabil- 
ity and continued prosperity 
of Rockford. We know indus- 
trial towns where growth is 
rapid and prosperity seemingly 
great but where outside agencies 
are extremely cautious about 
making loans. 

These points usually have 
each a single industry of sudden 
growth. Should the one indus- 
try go on the rocks for any rea- 
son, the town would lose its ex- 
tra people more rapidly than it 
gained them. Houses would be 
a drug on the market, and mortgage-secured notes would corres- 
pondingly shrink in value. It means much when corporations as 
shrewd and cautious as insurance companies mark a town as so 
certain of continuing growth that they are willing to count future 
increases of value as a legitimate part of the security for their 
loans. 

Across the street from the Marshall yard and a few steps farther 
out from the center of town is the yard of the Reitsch Bros. Co. 
This street is a main trunk highway, and many tourists and visit- 
ors as well as many townspeople pass along it. A lumber yard sel- 
dom sells anything to a tourist who is merely driving through, but 
the fact that the street runs out into the country and becomes an 
improved highway causes hundreds and probably thousands of 
Rockford people to drive past these yards on their way to an out- 
ing or an afternoon’s drive. This company has an attractive yard, 
including a big Show room fronted by a show window. At the time 
of our visit this room was not completely furnished; but Mr. An- 
derson, to whom we talked, said certain special panels had been 
ordered and that within a reasonable time this sales room would be 
finished and at work. The panels mentioned include some special 
brick displays that can be drawn out and shown singly. Masonry 
finish seems to be popular in Rockford; both stucco and brick ve- 
neer. 


Wood the Best Building Material 


“We’re not especially anxious to sell stucco or brick for outside 
finish,” Mr. Anderson said. “So far as profit is concerned we’d be 
quite willing to handle wooden siding. In several ways it’s easier 
to carry than the mason supplies, and in my opinion it usually 
makes a more satisfactory house. I don’t say that brick veneer or 
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stucco, if rightly used, doesn’t make a good finish. It does. But my 
impression is that wooden siding is usually better applied. There’s 
less chance for a reasonably skilled workman to go wrong with 
wood. If masonry finish cracks, it’s not easy to repair; and many 
masonry-finished houses don’t have heavy enough foundations to 
carry the weight. There’s all this to be said for wood as against 
masonry finish; and yet we sell much of the latter material. For 
some reason or other it has become popular in the town. As a matter 
of fact I do know one reason. A masonry-finished house will com- 
mand a larger loan than it would if covered with wooden siding. 
There’s no reason, so far as construction value is concerned, why 
this should be so. But it is so, and it helps swing sales toward 
masonry finish.” 


Bankers and money lenders may possibly be deceived by the ap- 
pearance of masonry walls and the old traditions of brick and stone 
as ageless building materials into thinking that these veneered 
houses really are better. But our guess is that it is some one else 
who is deceived; that is, a large part of the public. Under the 
impression, not established by experience, that these houses are in 
some obscure way really better, the public buys them more readily. 
Bankers know this fact and loan more liberally on such a house 
as collateral because they feel rather sure of selling the house 
should they have to foreclose the mortgage. We have no special 
quarrel with a veneered house, and certainly we have none with a 


———. 


dealer who sells the veneering brick on demand from his customers 
But some observations and hunches lead us to suspect that before a 
very long time there will be a flock of bitterly disillusioned owne, 
of masonry-finished houses. Jerrybuilding, they tell me, is ragj 

in such construction even as it raged in the small, wood-sided houses 


during the big boom. I’m not speaking of Rockford in this ¢op. 
nection but rather of many other and widely scattered communi. 
ties. There’s a bit of hope for a jerrybuilt house with wooden gig. 
ing, though it is a sad enough mess. But what are you going to 
do with stucco when it begins opening up a veritable cobweb of 
cracks? 

Workmen Anxious to Own Homes 

“Working men seem quite anxious to own homes,” Mr. Anderson 
said. “This seems especially true of certain people of foreign origin, 
Swedes and Italians and Poles seem especially desirous of home 
ownership. People of any one of these nationalities stand by each 
other. If a Pole is paying out on a house and gets sick, his fellow 
Poles will see to it that he doesn’t lose the house. 

“Reitsch Bros. Co. owned a tract of land in the factory district 
that was not proving profitable, so we divided it up and built small 
inexpensive houses on it. They sold promptly. They are being paid 
for over a period of years, so it’ll take us some time to get our 
money out of the proposition, but we will get it in time and with 
little trouble over collections.” 





Contests and Displays for Karly Spring 


Any movement that involves the use of wood 
is to be encouraged by the lumber dealer. In 
many communities, during the spring, the 
younger generation is interested in bird house 
building through the good work of some home 
town organization, or frequently by a lumber 
firm. It is true that the amount of wood con- 
sumed by the individual boy in building bird 
houses does not amount to much, and consists 
generally of odd pieces picked up around the 
yard or nearby lots, but it is sowing the seed 
for future business, for the boy who begins 
early to make things, is likely to be a handy 
man about the house when he has acquired a 
wife and children. 


Every spring as regularly as clockwork the 
boys and girls of Newark, N. J., are on their 
tiptoes for the first formal announcement of the 
annual bird house contest conducted by L. 8. 
Plaut & Co., a large department store of that 
city. The boys build all manner of bird houses, 
from the more ornate ones down to the very 
simple types. Their industry is rewarded by 
prizes for the most original and for the most 
practical bird house. A silver loving cup is also 
presented to the winning school or schools. 


To prove the community interest in this con- 
test, which has graduated from a shrewd adver- 
tising stunt into something far deeper, the regis- 
trations and bird house-exhibits are now taken 
care of by the Néwark Museum. The American 
Forestry Association is also actively interested 
in the enterprise. 


While the girls are not encouraged to build 
bird houses, their interest is aroused in an essay 
contest, generally on a subject such as ‘‘ Why 
Birds Should Be Encouraged to Live in a Com- 
munity.’’ Three prizes are awarded for the 
best essays of 300 words. 

It may be asked, what does the Plaut store 
get out of all this? It sells bird houses, yet it 
encourages boys to build their own. This sounds 
inconsistent on the face, but consider the favor- 
able publicity the store gets, with newspapers 
running copy on it as strictly news. Consider, 
too, how it gets the store talked about. The 
contest draws the attention of many bird-loving 
folk to the need of a bird house, or several of 
them, in their gardens. What is more natural 
than for them to patronize a store which seems 
to be such an authority on the subject, and is 
doing so much good in encouraging boys to love 
and care for birds, in preference to trying to 
eatch them and steal their eggs? 

Parents whose boys have entered the contest 
will want to encourage the nature interest of 
their offspring, and may follow this up by build- 
ing arbors, pergolas and seats about the garden, 
if it is large one. 

A contest like the one described is not essen- 


tial to the selling of lumber for bird houses and 
garden improvements, although it helps a whole 
lot. Nor can a contest be launched and prove 
a big hit in one season. It takes several seasons 
before the full results are felt, and before local 
organizations begin to evince interest, for they 
have to be convinced that it is something more 
than a clever advertising stunt. 

The time may not be ripe for such a contest 
in your home town, or some independent organi- 
zation may be running one, or the local schools 
may be doing the good work. In such cases it is 





Here are some good 
ideas for your spring 
display windows. 


“Nature” displays 
have a strong appeal 
at this season. 


And why not put on 
a Bird House Build- 
ing Contest in your 
town? 





better to stay out of the field than offer com- 
petition where it is not needed. 

The ideal bird house display should, of course, 
plant the ‘‘seed’’ in the mind of the average 
youngster that his codperation is needed to con- 
serve bird life, which is fighting for its very 
existence as woods and pastures become home 
sections, as villages develop into towns and as 
towns blossom into large cities. 

The New England Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., fired a conservation gun 
with their window display. Floored with arti- 


ficial turf, this space was taken up by the group- 
ing of bird houses of several kinds, all small 
ones, with the exception of a large house at the 
front right. A small fruit tree in blossom was 
‘‘growing’’ in this garden, the only occupant 
of which was a young woman, who had just risen 
from a garden bench across the rear. The back- 
ground was hung with grass green curtains, 
while to the sides were fastened birch saplings, 
the resting place for an occasional bird house. 
The ceiling was beamed with cross lengths of 
thick tree branches, all the side branches lopped 
off, with clinging wistaria vines growing over 
this simulated pergola. A few bird houses were 
hung from the pergola. 

Ebeling’s store, Syracuse, N. Y., made effee- 
tive use of several screens with side wings to 
enclose the background and side walls. Colored 
pictures of birds in natural poses were on these 
screens. 

The floor was covered with real sod, and alto- 
gether there were eight different types of bird 
houses on exhibition. A sign called attention 
to ‘‘The Bird Man at Ebeling’s.’’ The com- 
panion display, at the same time, concentrated 
on garden pottery and furnishings. Shrubbery 
was massed against the background, with sod on 
the ground, and a white sand path leading to a 
rustie chair beneath an arbor of ramblers. Above 
the arbor a bird house was hung. At the right, 
one noticed a white marble pedestal bird bath, 
before which a little stuffed bird was performing 
his ablutions. 

An interesting feature of the showing made 
by John Newman, Paxton, Ill., was the placing 
of the right kind of stuffed bird beside the 
proper house for it. For the benefit of those 
who could not readily identify the feathered 
specimens, a neat card was attached to each bird 
house, to designate the residence for robin, wren, 
bluebird ete. Linked with this display, Mr. 
Newman’s newspaper advertisement took the 
form of ‘‘ Bird Notes,’’ in which the public was 
informed of the birds’ intended migration from 
the South, so that they could be eared for with 
suitable homes up North. 

Bromwell’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, didn’t play up 
bird houses solely, but they formed the inciden- 
tal part of a garden setting, floored with arti- 
ficial grass. The central attraction was an 
arbor, back of which were a couple of trellis 
arches. Flowering vines rambled over the arbor, 
which was made sufficiently wide to accommo- 
date a stone bench in the space enclosed by the 
arbor. On the ground in front of the arbor 
were a number of urns, vases and flower boxes, 
while at the sides were several pottery and 
wooden models in bird fountains and garden 
boxes, in addition to lawn mowers and reels of 
garden hose. Each rear side was spanned by @ 
trellis, over which vines grew. 
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ecting Mail Order Competition 


[ This is the second instalment of letters on the above subject received in response to a questionnaire 
recently sent out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The first lot of letters appeared on page 58 of the Feb. 5 


issue. 


same method used by the mail order houses, on a smaller 

scale. The mail-order houses rant about the retailer’s enor- 
mous profits, but we would be glad to furnish the same material 
at the same or less price than advertised by them. We take their 
catalogs and figure lumber bills from them and show our customers 
the saving. We advertise that we will duplicate the mail-order 
houses’ ‘‘bargains’’ at the same or lower price. ‘‘Go after the 
business,’’ will solve the retailer’s problems of more and profitable 
business better than any other one thing. The days have long 
passed by when the lumberman could say, ‘‘They know where 
the yard is, and they know I am in the lumber business—that 
ought to bring me the business.’? This is 1927, and we have 
either got to make new resolutions or start and keep going after 
those that we have made before. The ‘‘Go-getter Tips for the 
New Year’’ shown on front cover of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Jan. 8 should be the guide and inspiration of every lumberman for 
1927.—E. 8S. EuGAN, manager Young & Co. (Inc.), Muscoda, Wis. 


OD meet mail-order competition we would advertise with the 


just try to ‘‘beat them to it.’’ I have lots of good friends 

around here and in a small town like this in which the 
community is bound up with the town, we learn of these proposi- 
tions and try and get them to let us demonstrate to them our 
ability to compete with such outside folks. In fact the whole 
town is awake to the situation. In our national bank we moved 
a man here to work for us from a small town in Adams County. 
He was cashier down there and is assistant up here. He says in 
our bank, although in a larger place, there are not one-fourth 
as many mail order checks handled as there were down there. 
I advertise in both our weekly papers all the time and the mer- 
chants collectively send out advertising matter to 2,500 names 
several times a year, so the community does not forget that 
LaHarpe has its own merchants.—JoHN M. Lyon, LaHarpe, III. 


AU) is reference to mail order and ready cut propositions, I 


E have considerable trouble meeting ready-cut house and 
2) mail-order competition on doors and windows. There are 
two concerns, apparently affiliated, for if you get on one’s 
mailing list you always get literature from the other. They profess 
to sell direct to contractors and they quote freight allowed. Their 
prices are im line with general millwork prices to us in less than 
carload lots. We had three good contractors buying from them for 
two or three years. They were good pay with us as well as with 
them, and from them took the 5 percent cash discount. This of 
course is more than we can get. The only way we could compete 
was to buy everything in carload lots at the lowest market prices. 
Our territory is too limited to do this successfully all the time, 
so we tried jobbing to smaller dealers in surrounding towns. We 
could thus meet the mail order prices by selling these contractors 
on the same basis or less than we sold to the small dealer. This, of 
course, was not fair. Then charging loyal contractors who buy at 
home higher prices is far from fair. When the jobbers, and there 
are several within a hundred miles of us, found what we were doing 
they went after the small dealer business and got it. When we did 
meet prices we were handicapped by a smaller line and broken 
stocks. These builders who were in the speculative game would 
take their catalogs and make up openings that were not stock with 
us and we were constantly in trouble. We thought it all over and 
decided to let them go, and build up loyal builders to compete with 
them. There is only one of these speculative builders operating 
now, and he did not build as many houses in 1926 as usual. The 
only way I see to beat this game is for the dealers to codperate in 
earlot buying, or with a codperative millwork organization of their 
own to buy and sell at lower prices and treat all their contractors 
and builders alike. Of course, this plan will hurt the jobbers. 
Regarding the ready-cut houses. Our trouble is to get the oppor- 
tunity to figure against them. People get their literature, read it 
and swallow the statements whole. Before we know it they have 


Another instalment will appear in the issue of Feb. 19.] 


sent their order in. We can always beat them on a house bill and 
give better materials and service. We had this experience a few 
years ago: A man decided to build a few houses for speculation. 
He sent his order for two houses without getting any figures lo- 
cally. As soon as we heard he was going to build we went to see 
him. He told us he had ordered his materials. When asked why 
he didn’t give us a chance he replied, and insisted, that we could 
not sell him as cheaply. We kept after him, and when he got ready 
for two more he let us figure with him. We saved him the freight, 
the use of his money for several months, the storage of his mate- 
rials, and satisfied him as well. We had to buy some of the me- 
terials specially for him, as they were lower grades than we 
stocked. We find that one ready-cut concern is offering $25 for 
each house a customer sells for them. If he is not perfectly satis- 
fied I presume the $25 gilds it over. 

The large mail-order houses are offering all sorts of financing 
for home builders. The dealers will have to meet this. Some are 
now doing it. Others are unable to do it. It takes a lot of money 
to run a building material yard today with its varied lines. Here 
is another field for codperative effort. Large insurance companies 
are financing homes for large interests but the money comes largely 
from the smaller cities and towns. Selling the completed home 
and financing it is the solution of a lot of our troubles, but how 
to do it is sometimes a problem. 

When a man buys an automobile he sees it complete, all finished, 
all the extras required are included, and the dealer takes his old 
car and makes the payments easy. But if sold on the easy payment 
plan it still belongs to the dealer. He holds title to it and it 
must be insured ete. Just turn this about and apply it to home 
selling. If the dealer could do this and the banks would take 
paper as readily, Detroit and some of those cities would not grow 
so rapidly, but Gloversville and a lot of other small towns would 
begin to grow, for building a home and furnishing and equipping 
it reacts on a great many lines of business. Have an auto, but 
have a home first.—FLoyp E. REYNoLps, Burr Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


HE main drawing power of the ready-cut people is a catalog 
© showing pictures and floor plans and the price of the 
material, usually f.o.b. mill. To offset this the dealer 
should be ready to show the prospective home builder a series 
of cuts, or better still, actual photographs, of a variety of homes 
adapted to the section of the country in which the house is to be 
built, and he should be prepared to give approximate cost of 
the material, delivered on the job as needed. He should co- 
operate with his local contractors in seeing that a prospective home 
builder gets a price on his house completed. I emphasize that 
the house should be adapted to the section in which it is to be 
built. The mail order house has one catalog for the entire 
country, yet a house built for the climate of northern Wisconsin 
would be out of place at Palm Beach, and a California bungalow 
certainly wouldn’t go well with our variable New England 
weather. The solution of the mail order problem, it seems to me, 
can be summed up in a very few words—education and codépera- 
tion. The problems mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ques- 
tionnaire are all of vital importance. We all have our own ideas 
on most of them, but most of us are broad enough to want to find 
out what the other fellow thinks.—H. 8. TAMBLYN, treasurer, At- 
tleboro Lumber Co., North Attleboro, Mass. 


petition has been very high-grade, and in most cases, hon- 

orable competition, as compared with that of a great 
portion of the retail lumber dealers, and I can not see wherein 
there is any need to fear this class of competition. I do, however, 
see the greatest need for the lumber manufacturer to bring his 
selling department on a much higher plane than it looks, at least, 
as though it were now on.—CHARLES PROEBSTEL, president Santa 
Fe Builders’ Supply Co., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


°J T has been the writer’s observation that mail-order com- 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Lumber Company Leases New Site 


Sac Harpor, Lone Isianp, N. Y., Feb. 7.— 
Having been unable to renew its lease on 
satisfactory terms, the Easthampton Lumber & 
Coal Co. will, on Aug. 1 next, remove its Sag 
Harbor yard from Wharf Street to Novae Road. 
The yard at present oceupies water front prop- 
erty owned by E. W. Bliss & Co., of Brooklyn. 

The new site of the Easthampton company’s 
yard is known as ‘‘Cireus Lot.’’ It adjoins the 
Long Island railroad tracks and is near the 
railroad station on Novae Road. Officials of 
the Easthampton company plan to establish a 
yard modern in every respect. The site is said 
to be admirably suited for the purpose. 


*saaaaaaaaam 


Sells Shorts as Cabins and Coops 


Lumber yards located in agricultural com- 
munities may well take heed of the success that 
several Colorado and Wyoming retail lumber 
concerns are having in disposing of short lengths 
and crooked pieces at a profit, by using them 
to construct ‘‘hog ecabins’’ and ‘‘ Little Red 
Hen’’ brooder coops. 

A number of the yards are affiliated with the 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., and ideas 
worked out in one yard are passed along to 
others where they may work equally well. But 
the idea is not copyrighted. 

The ‘‘hog cabin’’ was first conceived and put 
into practice by the Garden County Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Neb., more than a hundred being sold 
in a year. This proved to be an effective plan 
for using up all the crooked and warped 2x4’s 
and short lengths of other material in the yard. 
After making several dozen of these cabins the 
lumber piles in the yard were so well cleared 
of bad looking material that they looked like 
select common. . 

The retail price of the cabins when completed 
and painted was $12 but this price varied with 
other yards owing to differences in costs. The 
labor charge was around $2.25. Three desir- 
able things are accomplished in this work. It 
utilizes off grade lumber, pays for spare time, 
and increases sales. 

In some yards the managers sold the material 
and let the farmers make the cabins themselves. 
In three months’ time the Cheyenne County 
Lumber Co., Sidney, Neb., sold upward of fifty 


cabins, including sales both of material and of 
completed houses. 

Experience has shown that the wrong way to 
go about this is to make one house, set it in the 
back yard and answer inquiries, if you get any. 
The right way is to make two, three or more— 
enough to make a display—put them in the most 
conspicuous spot you have, and then advertise 
them. Call them to the attention of every pos- 
sible prospect. 

One yard is using up surplus 4, 5 and 6-inch 
flat-grain flooring shorts for the sides. The ad- 
ditional cost, about one dollar, is added to the 
selling price. On these houses battens are not 
required. 

Having disposed of numerous hog houses, one 
company has appealed to the women folks with 
the ‘‘ Little Red Hen’’ brooder coops which sell 
for $25, completed and painted. They also are 
constructed during spare time, of short lengths 
and crooked pieces, and displayed in quantities 
in the same manner that has proved successful 
in the merchandising of the hog houses. The 
farmer’s wife is usually ‘‘tickled pink’’ when 
she sees one of these little chicken coops, and 
they sell fast. 


Novel Ad for End-Matched Flooring 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—An advertising 
novelty that is attracting considerable attention 
is being distributed to the trade by the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City. The Dierks 
company is making a specialty of end-matched 
pine flooring. On a piece of 3-inch edge-grain, 
end-matched flooring, 12 inches in length, a 
thermometer has been mounted. The flooring, 
which has had several coats of clear varnish, 
presents a very attractive appearance. 

This not only places in the hands of lumber 
dealers an actual specimen of the flooring but 
also gives the recipient something which will 
be of use to him for many years. Its utility 
guarantees its advertising value. This is ap- 
parent not only from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, but also for the retailer in whose 
office or yard it may be placed, for it will be 
noticed by many of his customers. 

The merits of end-matched pine flooring are 
now generaly conceded. By its use, waste of 
material is entirely eliminated; much labor cost 
is saved, since the perfect machine joint makes 





“the boss ain’t here.” 


but the actual manual labor. 


business toppled into ruins. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Train Emplovees for Responsibility 


I called up a lumber yard and asked if they had wallboard. A 
voice over the telephone answered in the affirmative. “What do 
you get for itP” I queried further. “I don’t know,” was the reply, 


And this was a lumber yard doing a big business, carrying a 
large stock, tens of thousands of dollars invested, and the whole 
thing, even to the little details of prices on common items, carried 
on the shoulders or in the head of the proprietor. 


All wrong. Instead of the boss placing all the responsibility 
he could upon his employees, he was letting them duck everything 
His business, instead of being a 
pyramid with himself at the top and giving consideration only to 
such things as ought to come up to him, was an inverted pyramid, 
and he was at the base with the whole weight resting upon him. 
Small wonder that, after some years, the man gave out and his 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 








it 


it unnecessary to spend much valuable time 
squaring up the ends; the retail lumberman’s jp. 
vestment in flooring may be materially red 

as when he stocks end-matched pine flooring, jt 
is not necessary to carry a stock of the various 
standard lengths. Most manufacturers quote 
considerably lower price on short lengths, thus 
enabling the retailer to pass this saving on to 
the consumer. 


Transformation of an Old Home 


CROOKSTON, MINN., Feb. 7.—The possibilities 
inherent in the conversion of an old home, 
with its never-to-be-forgotten memories and ag. 
sociations, into a cozy, convenient, bright and 
cheerful place to live in, are well exemplified in 
the home of Mrs. H. G. Potts, president of the 
Home Lumber Co., of this city. Mrs. Potts has 
been guiding the affairs of the company since 
the death of her late husband, C. E. Potts, who 
had been president of the concern for upward 
of twenty years. Following his decease, in De- 
cember, 1925, Mrs. Potts was elected to take his 
place as president of the company. As her 
father was a lumberman, and as Mr. Potts had 
been associated with his father in the wholesale 
lumber business for years in Michigan and Ar. 
kansas, Mrs. Potts was ‘‘ brought up’’ on lun- 
ber and has a wide knowledge of the various 
phases of the industry. Incidentally, she also 
has been a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for many years. 

But to get back to the story of how a house 
that had been built some years previous, and 
purchased as a home by Mr. and Mrs. Potts, was 
remodeled into the present attractive and con- 
venient residence, it may be said that after liv- 
ing in the house in its original condition for ten 
years, it was decided to overhaul it thoroughly, 
with the result that it was transformed into a 
very bright, homelike place. 

It has originally been one of those ‘‘long 
drawn-out’’ houses. The long kitchen and bath 
in the rear were torn down and most of the ma- 
terial used to build a modern kitchen, behind the 
room that had been used for a bedroom, which 
was converted into a dining room. The roof 
over the old dining room, which had been one- 
story, was raised, providing space for a fine 
sleeping porch 14 by 17 feet, which was finished 
just the same as the rest of the house, with four 
windows each on the south and east sides. Over 
the new kitchen was built a nice bathroom, linen 
closet and front room. 

Out of the old dining room space was made 
a nice, cozy, breakfast room, with stairway lead- 
ing to the main stairs, placing a two-mullion 
window on the south and east sides; also a lava- 
tory and back hallway. The stairway leading 
to the basement opened from this hallway, so 
that the one large doorway in the hall opened 
into a small open porch in the rear, giving free 
access to the basement without having to pass 
through the kitchen. 

A sun parlor was built on, opening into the 
dining room and living room, with French doors. 
The closed stairway leading out of the library 
was opened, making a platform, with seats under 
a two-mullion window and three steps leading 
to the platform. French doors were placed be- 
tween the dining room and library. The sleep- 
ing porch is used in winter for a dén or loung- 
ing room, having in it the radio, also a sewing 


machine. It overlooks the river, and is an ideal’ 


place for the ten grandchildren to play when 
the families come together for special occasions. 
In severe weather, when it is desired to conserve 
the heat, the dining room and sun parlor can be 
closed off, as can also the breakfast room and 
kitchen. 

Beside the sleeping porch, there are three nice 
bedrooms upstairs, with hallway in the center, 
and a small hallway between the sleeping porch 


and bathroom. The breakfast room overlooks: 


the river, with lawns, flowers and bird bath be- 
tween. In the side wall in the breakfast room 
is placed an enclosed ironing board, this being 
an ideal place for ironing, away from the heat 
of the kitchen, and yet convenient to the tele- 
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phone and door bell. The laundry is located 
under the kitchen. ; 

‘¢We enjoy every room in our home, and feel 
that we have everything in the way of sunshine, 
eonvenience and comfort that one could wish 
for,’’ ‘said Mrs. Potts, adding that there has 
been more business in the way of building over 
old homes in this community than in building 
of new ones during the last few years. Most of 
these improvements have been financed by the 
puilding and loan association. If the material 
required does not run to a very large amount, 
the company will extend credit, provided the 


‘eustomer’s standing and record entitle him to 


it, taking part cash and the balance in monthly 
payments. 


Students Get Carpentry Practice 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Sixty-one boys 
in the carpentry department of the Lathrop 
Trade School, 


of home financing, which will be treated in sepa- 
rate booklets, one dealing with the owner, an- 
other with the lumberman, another with the con- 
tractor and a fourth with the banker, in their 
relations to the matter of home financing. 

The plan of financing described in these forth- 
coming booklets is one which has been used by 
the company in building ten homes in Neenah 
during the last year. 


Tells of Lumber Selling in Early Days 


LARNED, KAN., Feb. 8.—At a recent meeting 
of the local Rotary club, John Lindas, pioneer 
Barton county business man, reviewed in a very 
interesting way some of his early experiences in 
the lumber business, stating he had established 
his first lumber yard at Pawnee Rock and or- 
dered his first car of lumber just forty-nine 
years ago. 


Mr. Lindas told a number of amusing incidents 





are getting some 
practical in- 
struction in car- 
pentry in the 
construction of 
a house, scaled 
down to one- 
third of the full 
size of a similar 
house built for 
actual living 
purposes. The 
house they are 
working on is to 
be built and fin- 
ished complete, 
inside and out- 
side, from foun- 
dation to roof. 
Construction is 
now at an ad- 
vanced stage, 
and a few weeks 
more will see 
the house com- 
pleted. 

It is a dupli- 
eate, on seale of 
one-third, of 
the home of J. 
J. Wagner, at 
Third street and 
the Paseo. The 
floor plan calls 
for six rooms, 
three on the first 
floor and three 
on the second, 
with connecting 
bath. Every de- 
tail of actual 
house construc- 
tion is included 
in the project. 
As it progresses, 
Frederick W. 
Bopp, instructor 
in carpentry, ex- 
plains each step 
thoroughly. 
When completed 
the house will 
contain plumb- 
ing, fireplace, 
Closets, electri- 
eal wiring, clothes chute, built-in features and 
the interior will be attractively papered. 

After completion the house will be perma- 
nently kept at the school for demonstration and 
use with future classes in carpentry. 


Retailer Issues Series of Booklets 


NEENAH, Wis., Feb. 8.—F. 8S. Durham, presi- 
dent of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., is issu- 
ing a series of booklets under the title ‘‘ Lumber 
Logic,’’ dealing with various phases of the re- 
tail lumber business. No. 1 of the series deals 
Mm a concise way with the subject of cost and 
mark-up, the text being illustrated by a number 
of examples. Mr. Durham is making free dis- 
tribution of these booklets to all lumber dealers 
in his own State. 

Succeeding issues will deal with the subject 

















Students of the Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City, Mo., at work on construction 
’ of a house, scaled to one-third of the actual home of which it is a copy 


of early days in the lumber business, saying he 
had started in to “buck’’ a concern with $40,000, 
while he had about $400. He said it seemed a 
foolish idea to him then and that it was. He 
said that in those days the railroads were much 
more liberal in their classifications than today. 
At that time a merchant was permitted to make 
up a car of mixed products—sash, doors, dimen- 
sion stuff, anything, but to obtain the carload 
rate today it is necessary for him to make up an 
entire car of an identical product. Soon there 
was another yard at Pawnee Rock—established: by 
a Mr. Brinkmar, making three yards in competi- 
tion. He said he thought at that time that all 
lumbermen were a little off mentally, and that he 
hadn’t changed his mind since. 


Ten or fifteen years ago, the speaker said, there 
was much talk of the exhaustion of the lumber 
supply, but lately this talk had subsided somewhat. 
He said, however, that but for the many substi- 


tutes which have been invented, which are being 
used in the place of lumber, there would be no 
doubt that the lumber supply would very rapidly 
near exhaustion, but steel, concrete and a great 
many other substitutes had come in to save the 
lumber supply, and are being used, especially in 
the erection of large buildings in the cities; also 
in building ships where formerly wood was used, 
steel is being substituted. There was a time when 
even wood blocks were used in paving. If all this 
continued, and building had kept pace, the lum- 
ber of the country would be nearing exhaustion 
now. He mentioned the many kinds of wall boards, 
roofing which takes the place of shingles, and 
other substitutes which are the development of 
very recent times. He said that the pine timber 
of the South was now in a very few hands, and 
pointed out that steps were being taken by own- 
ers to reforest the cutover-lands, proving that in 
the respect of conservation it was well that this 
is true. There was a time when there were hun- 
dreds of sawmills, little ones, and when one vicin- 
ity was exhausted the mill moved to another lo- 
eality and exhausted it. 

Mr. Lindas said that when he first started at 
Pawnee Rock that country was entirely new. He 
sold materials in all directions. He sold materials 
from Pawnee Rock when there was no bridge 
there, for the first schoolhouse and the first bank 
building at St. John. His trade extended clear 
to Macksville and beyond. He said it was quite 
a source of pride to him as he drove through this 
country and noted the great improvement which 
has taken place, to feel that he had a part in 
building it up and developing it. 


Line-Yard Company Control Changes 


Wanpena, MINN., Feb. 7.—A controlling inter- 
est in the John Dower Lumber Co., which oper- 
ates thirty-four retail yards in Minnesota, with 
headquarters in this city, has been acquired by 
the Lampert Bros. Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 
W. M. Quirk, of the Lampert interests, has taken 
up his residence here and assumed active charge 
of the entire business. The Lampert Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. is a large line-yard concern, operating 
numerous country yards. 

John Dower, president of the John Dower Co., 
and for the last twenty-five years its active head, 
together with his brother, Samuel J. Dower, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and W. H. Hipple, vice 
president, will retire from all active participa- 
tion in the management, although each will re- 
tain an interest in the company. With the ex- 
ception of these three officials, the personnel of 
the company will remain the same. No change 
is contemplated in the name of the company, its 
policies, its yard managers or the headquarters 
staff. Wadena will remain headquarters as here- 


_tofore. 


Mr. Dower has extensive lumber interests on 
the Pacific Coast, and the increasing business of 
the John Dower Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
which now operates, in addition to a large re- 
tail yard at Tacoma, a string of eighteen retail 
yards, is given as one of the reasons for the with- 
drawal of Mr. Dower from active participation 
in the Minnesota corporation, inasmuch as the 
western business will hereafter require practi- 
cally his entire time. Moreover, the climate in 
the West seems to agree with Mrs. Dower, whose 
health has been somewhat impaired in late years, 
which fact has had much to do with Mr. Dower 
developing his interests in the West. Samuel 
Dower and Mr. Hipple also are both stockhold- 
ers in the western company. 


Company Buys Another Yard 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—The Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., retailers and distributors of lum- 
ber, have just purchased the yard of the Wal- 
ters Lumber Co., at 7158 North Broadway, in 
what is known as Baden. Including its main 
yard at 1234 South Kingshighway, the company 
now owns eight yards, the others being in Maple- 
wood and Webster Grove, St. Louis County; 
East St. Louis and Granite City in the East 
Side industrial district; Laclede Avenue and 
Beaumont Street, and 4420 North Union, in the 
northwestern industrial section. 

IN THE CALENDAR year 1925 the Japanese 
islands produced approximately 4,500,000,000 
feet of timber products. These figures were 
obtained by E. A. Selfridge, trade commissioner 
at Tokio, from public-private forest section, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Dealer “Sets His Light 
On a Hill” 


MorGANTOWN, W. VA., Feb. 7.—Wherever you 
might be in this beautiful city, clustered along 
the sides of many steep hills, if you look 
toward the business center in the deep valley 
through which flows the Monongahela River, 
your sight is sure to be arrested by a handsome 
residence of the story and a half bungalow type 
projected high up in the air, loftily command- 
ing the entire surroundings and proudly facing 
the adjacent hills. In the sunshine it is dazzling 
white; on a gloomy day it stauds out sharply 
through its glittering spotlessness. At night 
it is always brightly illuminated and besides is 
bathed in the strong light of projectors, giving 
it the appearance of being suspended in the 
air above all else in that part of town. 

It is a picturesque landmark, one that every 
resident of Morgantown knows well because of 








Charles P. Thorn, president of the General 
Woodworking Co., alongside his model bungalow 


it constantly being before his eyes, and one that 
he never fails to point out to the stranger as a 
monument to that aggressive progressiveness 
which is a feature of this city’s life. 

It is a model bungalow erected on a huge plat- 
form on the roof of the great three story plant 
of the General Woodworking Co., a retail lumber 
oncern, and is a part of that company’s scien- 


tific merchandising plan, 
Its purpose is to be a 
constant reminder to 
Morgantown citizens of 
the beauty, joy and com- 
fort of one’s own home 
and to demonstrate the 
attractiveness and prac- 
ticability of wood con- 
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struction. 

This model home was 
erected at a cost upward 
of $10,000, but Charles P. Thorn, president of 
the General Woodworking Co., declares that 
money was never better invested. There rarely 
is anyone in Morgantown contemplating home 
building who does not come to inspect this model 
home and a great many who have no definite 
intentions to build at the time visit it merely 
to satisfy their curiosity. No day goes by with- 
out some folks inspecting it and almost always 
there is someone going and coming. 

In order to reach the bungalow up there on 
the roof the visitor must pass through the up- 
to-date, handsomely outfitted offices and then 
through two extensive floors occupied by the 
plant, thoroughly equipped with the industry’s 
very latest, and must also glimpse much of the 
widely varied, well ordered stock carried by the 
company—all this giving him a strong impres- 
sion of substantiality. After his visit up above 
and another view of things down below during 
the descent, it is not uncommon for the pros- 
pective builder to tarry at the office, talk it over, 
and leave his order. If he leaves directly, 
chances are pretty good that he will come back 
sometime soon. If he is merely a ‘‘ curiosity 
seeker,’’ the impression he has gained lingers 
and when he sometime decides to build the Gen- 
eral Woodworking Co. is quite likely to get his 
business. Mr. Thorn has found all this true. He 
therefore considers his model bungalow a very 
real attraction of trade, in fact an indispensable 
part of his business. 


How House Is Built 


The house, exterior and interior views of 
which are shown herewith, measures 20 by 46 
feet over all and is of permanent construction, 
incorporating all features recommended for a 
truly well built house. The foundation is of 
brick, the siding of red cedar, floors of highly 
polished oak, and the trim red gum in mahogany 
finish. The house is unfurnished, better to show 
details of construction and appearance of the 
wood; but the windows are curtained and the 
entire building equipped with attractive elec- 
trical fixtures, even to porch lights and side il- 
lumination at each entrance. From the out- 
side, therefore, and especially at night when the 











500-foot lumber shed of General Woodworking Co. 
with model bungalow in background 


Note plant crowned 


Interior view of bungalow, 


showing nicety of finishing 


lights are turned on, it appears to be inhabited, 

The platform which raises the bungalow above 
the roof measures 81 feet in length, 40 feet in 
width and 21 feet in height. Its floor is painted 
green to.give an effect of grass, and on each side 
of each entrance stands a well trimmed barberry 
bush planted in a tub—all giving a very natural 
appearance. Along the edges of the platform 
are projectors which at night throw a strong 
flood of light on the house. The four sides are 
utilized as signboards, in gigantic letters broad- 





Model bungalow on its huge platform atop 


plant of General Woodworking Co., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 
casting to the world the message: ‘‘ General 


Woodworking Co., Builders Supplies, Cabinet 
and Millwork.’’ And in still larger letters, 
readable for miles: ‘‘ Lumber.’’ 


The General Woodworking Co., though its 
business is essentially the retailing of lumber 
and building materials, operates one of the 
largest and most up-to-date woodworking plants 
in West Virginia. The building is three stories 
high—taken from the hill side, the accompany- 
ing photographs show only two stories—and 
covers 1% acres of ground. The first floor 
serves as a warehouse, from which material is 
drawn by the various departments above as re- 








Detail of three deck section of lumber shed. Note substantial construc- 
tion, with concrete foundation for each upright 
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tive items stored in well ordered bins or 
compartments there run low. The second floor, 
with entrance from the street level, houses the 
sales and architects’ offices and the woodwork- 
ing plant. On the third floor is found the presi- 
dent’s and general offices, also the sash and door 
department, accommodating six carloads of 
these products. The fully stocked paint and 
prush department occupies a corner room of this 
floor, together with the glass department, where 
no less than eighty different sizes of glass are 
earried in individual bins, each accommodating 
four boxes. A glance will tell if any size is 
running short, in which case it is replenished 
from the warehouse. The same in the sash and 
door department, where each size is piled sepa- 
rately according to gradation. No item in the 
departments is ever permitted to run out, as 
that entails a special trip to the warehouse and 
consequent loss of time. A complete stock of 
builders’ hardware, even to the nails, is kept in 
the warehouse, with a full display of its range, 
as well as of paints, brushes and the like carried 
in the sales office. All other building materials 
are also housed in the warehouse, excepting lime 
and cement, which are contained in a large com- 
partment in the exact center of the lumber shed. 


Sells Home Complete 


As appears from the above, the company’s 
policy is to sell the home complete. It main- 


ooo 














View down covered alley and shed of General 
Woodworking Co. 


tains a comprehensive plan service and employs 
a full time architect to assist the builder in all 
of his problems. It furnishes the cement for the 
foundation, the lumber and the nails, bricks for 
the fire place, the sash, doors and glass, any 
built-in cabinets or other features desired, the 
mirrors, the hardware complete, roofing and in- 
sulating material of any kind, the paint and 
brushes to apply it with. ‘‘The only way to do 
business in this age is to render complete serv- 
ice,’’ is Mr. Thorn’s terse comment. 

The feature probably of the entire lay-out is 
the immense lumber shed, 500 feet long and 30 
feet high, receiving its lumber direct from the 
railroad cars along one side and loading it out 
on trucks in the wide covered alley along the 
other side. It is a three deck shed, except at the 
north end where the items in heaviest demand 
are kept. These requiring larger bins, there are 


* only two decks here, the bottom ones being twen- 


ty feet high. This shed, a model in that section, 
is of especially strong construction, big timbers 
and cement bases not being spared. 

On the river side of the shed the company 
holds a large tract of land which it expects 
shortly to improve as a lumber yard. 

Mr. Thorn with his own hands this winter has 
made an exact miniature replica of his display 
bungalow for float purposes—a pretty piece of 
art surrounded with a masterful reproduction of 


lawn, garden, trees and hedges. 


Eastern News Notes of Interest 


Support Lighterage Equipment Plan 

New York, Feb. 7.—Railroad traffic execu- 
tives were told last week by the shippers’ con- 
ference committee that New York shippers, 
including lumbermen, would support the pro- 
posed plan for codrdinating the lighterage 
equipment, which is expected to result in the 
saving of millions of dollars yearly. 

The traffic executives were requested to give 
the matter consideration and to report, if pos- 
sible, what action might be expected, in order 
that the committee might present the facts be- 
fore the shippers’ conference tomorrow. 

It is expected that after the committee has 
submitted its report the shippers’ conference 
will hold further conferences with the port au- 
thority and the railroad executives. 


Last Stand of White Mountain Spruce 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The New England 
Council has joined with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests and other 
commercial, industrial and agricultural organ- 
izations of this region in urging the purchase 
by the United States Government of a tract of 
22,533 acres of timber land at Waterville, N. H., 
said to be the last stand of primeval spruce in 
the White Mountains. The present owner, the 
Parker & Young Co., of Boston, and Lisbon and 
Lincoln, N. H., bought the timberland a year 
ago from the International Paper Co., paying 
$1,000,000 and since expending about $150,000 
additional for interest, taxes, a logging rail- 
road and other items preliminary to beginning 
lumbering operations this spring. The Parker 
& Young Co. has consented to sell the land to 
the Government for actual cost, or $1,150,000. 


Conducts Own Jazz Band 


New York, Feb. 7.—Carroll T. Cooney, vice 
president of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., one of the 
most successful lumber firms in New York City, 
is the conductor of his own jazz band. Relax- 
ation, surcease from the cares of business and 
thorough enjoyment are the reasons why the 
wealthy lumber dealer has organized the orches- 
tra, of which he is conductor and star performer. 

The secret leaked out when the Yale Club of 
New York announced that the Cooney Players 
would perform at the big stag party to be given 
Feb. 9. Investigation further disclosed that 
the Cooney Players appeared before royalty 
during the recent visit of Queen Marie to the 
United States. 


Mr. Cooney said today: ‘‘Music has been a 


lifetime hobby with me. At Yale I played the 
saxophone, mandolin, violin and a few other in- 
struments in the university musical clubs. Please 
understand this, my orchestra does not play 
jazz. It plays rhythms. That is, we save the 
melody.’’ 

Mr. Cooney was an all-American center in the 
days of Ted Coy and he was moreover.a crack 
performer on the track. He admitted that his 
favorite orchestra is composed of the five mem- 
bers of the Cooney family—his wife, himself 
and their three sons. 

Mr. Cooney said he is very much interested in 
all his occupations, but that naturally the lum- 
ber business comes first. He has had his orches- 
tra going for three years and is very proud of 
letters of commendation received from Queen 
Marie, Prince Nicholas and Princess Ileana, all 
of whom voiced great delight with a private con- 
cert Mr. Cooney staged in their honor. The 
orchestra has played, too, at many private par- 
ties and dances. 

Close friends recall that in days when Walter 








Carroll T. Cooney, lumberman, who conducts 
orchestra as an avocation 


Camp selected him for a place on his All-Ameri- 
can team, Mr. Cooney played football with all 
the enthusiasm there was in his make-up. The 
versatile lumberman likes yachting, skating and 
swimming and plays a good game of golf. 


To Rebuild Burned Plant 


BREWER, Mkz., Feb. 7.—The Brewer Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturer of paint brush handles, 
plans immediately to rebuild its plant which 
recently was destroyed by fire. This company 
is an important manufacturer of paint brush 
handles, the principal woods used for that pur- 
pose being birch, beech and maple, although for 
the various types of handles many woods are 
used, including some rare foreign woods that 
are used in certain types of artists’ brushes. 





Delaware Forestry Commission Reports 

WILMINGTON, DeEL., Feb. 7.—The Forest 
Conservation Commission, of Delaware, created 
by the Legislature in 1925, has just made its 
report. This commission comprised the follow- 
ing: Ella C. Emery, Anna Lee Waller, Willard 
Springer, jr., and George W. Butz, jr. Mr. 
Butz is a member of the Butz Lumber Co., of 
Wilmington, Del. 

The report referred to describes typical and 
exceptional forest areas of the State, together 
with the forest types and regions, as well as the 
major tree species. Statistics also regarding 
land ownership and the value of forest products 
in the State are given, as well as the results 
of the ad valorem system of taxing timber. 
Insect pests of the forests, forest fires, and possi- 
bilities of reforestation are discussed. The re- 
port is made to the legislature. 


Transfer Werking Assets 


ANTIG¢O., Wis., Feb. 8—The Forest County 
Lumber Co., which was incorporated on Jan. 
14, with a capitalization of $100,000, with 
headquarters at Eleho, Wis., has purchased the 
pees ce assets of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 





Co. Incorporators of the Forest oF 
pany are Fred W. Henrich, L. A. Py ie 
and Fred Henrich, jr., all of Wausau, . The 


transfer of the working assets was made pos- 
sible through arrangements with trustees of 
the Charles W. Fish company, and the reasons 
for the sale were said to be to safeguard the 
interests of the creditors of the Fish company. 
The personnel of the management of the Fish 
company will not be changed. 
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Lincoln as a 
Lumberman 


(Continued from front page) 


of growth. The railsplitter was not of necessity a lumberman. 

There was not a great deal of lumber in or about the Lincoln cabin. 
The most primitive of such cabins were builded out of round logs, and 
not the very large ones. They had to be logs that one man could handle, 
with a little help from his wife or a neighbor. There was no attempt to 
square them. They were notched at each end, two notches on opposite 
sides of each end, four notches in each log. These were laid up in a pen. 
A door was cut out of one side, and a chimney-hole out of one end. Two 
gables were carried up in smaller logs, but this was done after the roof 
was on. The roof was laid on pole-rafters, fastened across with split 
strips. The shingles were riven out of straight-grained oak or chestnut, 
and were about a yard long. There was not a nail in the cabin. Wooden 
pins were made by driving wooden pegs through holes in a plate of iron. 
The wide spaces between the logs in the walls were filled, or supposed to 
be filled, with wooden ‘‘chinking’’ and daubed over with clay, inside and 
out. But in spite of all this chinking and daubing, ventilation was usu- 
ally well provided for. The earth was the floor. There was not a plank 
or board that was sawn in a mill. If a floor was later added it was of 
puncheon—that is, logs split and hewn to something supposed to approxi- 
mate a level surface. 

This was the ‘‘round-log’’ house; not a round house, made of square 
logs, but a square or»rectangular house made of round or unhewn logs. 
Thomas Lincoln, father of the president, had as his last home in Illinois 
a ‘‘round-log’’ house in Coles County. He had an ambition, if ambition 
can be said to have belonged to him, to live in a ‘‘square log-house.’’ Such 
a house, with two rooms, he succeeded in erecting; his step-daughter set 
up a loom in it, and it was so far occupied. But Thomas Lincoln was 
taken sick ef his last illness. And he lay, suffering, in the round-log house. 
On the day before he died, he insisted on being moved. He had grown 
very restless. So his step-son, John D. Johnston, and old Beniah Wright, 
moved his bed to the new square-log house, and there next day he died in 
peace. Life’s ambitions are of that sort. But the family held the fu- 
neral in, or in front of, the square-log house. Parson Goodwin preached 
the sermon, and those who did not attend could hear him if they were 
not more than half a mile away. Thomas Lincoln died, and was buried 
from, a square-log house, with doors that were made of sawn lumber, and 
that swung on iron hinges. But it had not always been so with the Lin- 
colns. Doors had been of puncheon, and hinges were of hickory withes. 

The Lincolns had always had use for mills, but they were grist mills. 
A neighbor boy was on his way to mill on Saturday, February 11, 1809, 
when Thomas Lincoln stopped him, lifted down his bag of corn, and sent 
him on a neighborly errand to fetch the granny-woman, Peggy Walters. 
It was early on Sunday morning, some hours after the belated grist had 
been ground, that Peggy Walters showed to Nancy Hanks a little son, 
who was promptly given the name of his deceased grandfather, Abraham 
Lincoln. The mother of Thomas Carlyle greeted her first born with dis- 
eriminating praise. She said he was ‘‘a lang, sprawling, ill-put-together 














The birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, Hodgenville, Ky. 











The old fireplace, by the light of which, as a boy, the future President 
studied the few books that were available to him 


thing.’’ It is not known in what terms Nancy Hanks greeted her second 
baby, her first son. A similar description might have been used in his 
case. But mothers, however chary of their praise in words, give to their 
babies all the credit they deserve for beauty, and I am inclined to think 
they deserve it all. 

Thomas Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln’s father, was a carpenter, as well 
as a farmer. That trade would seem to imply a dependence upon savw- 
mills, but the dependence was not as great as we might suppose. His 
first recorded contract, made known to us because it resulted in a series 
of lawsuits, was over the hewing of heavy timbers for a mill for Denton 
Geohegan. In all these suits, not less than four in number, Thomas Lin- 
coln was successful. Apparently he kept his contract and he obtained 
judgment for his bill. Probably the mill of Denton Geohegan was in- 
tended for sawing as well as for grinding; but with equal probability the 
sawing was at first a minor portion of the labor. People must have 
corn meal, and they could wait for sawn lumber. 

I presume the first important use Thomas Lincoln had for lumber was 
for the making of coffins. The eldest brother of Thomas, Mordecai Lin- 
coln, came to Illinois in 1830, and died from exposure in ‘‘ the winter of 
the deep snow.’’ He is buried in Hancock County, not very far from 
Fountain Green. The number of the section of land on which he is buried 
is known, but his grave has not been found. This, however, is of record, 
that he was buried in a puncheon coffin. All the Lincolns were skilled in 
the use of tools; but there was no plank on hand when Mordecai died, 
and it was not possible to get out through the snow to obtain any. They 
hewed out a coffin of split logs, and they buried him therein. 

But Mordecai Lincoln’s third son, the younger Mordecai, was also a 
carpenter, and I have his original account books from 1830 on. He 
charged for his coffins a dollar a foot. A baby’s coffin was three dol- 
lars; a woman’s coffin was six, and a man’s seven. Probably Thomas 
got less in Abraham’s boyhood. 

Whatever plank Thomas Lincoln had on hand in southern Indiana in 
the early fall of 1818 was used for the earlier deaths in the settlement. 
Among those who died were his wife’s two aunts and the husbands of 
both of them, Thomas and Elizabeth Sparrow and Levi and Nancy Hall. 
On October 5, 1818, Abraham Lincoln’s mother died. Thomas, aided by 
Abraham, then nine years old, worked with the whip-saw to provide plank 
for the coffin of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Doubtless Abraham did the same 
many times in his youth. People might get along without sawn lumber 
while they lived, but they had to have coffins made of something better 
than puncheon. 

He who has seen or read Synge’s Irish play, ‘‘ Riders to the Sea,’’ is 
touched to the heart by the prominence in the latter part of it of the 
‘*white boards’’ which the mother, Maurya, has provided in hope that 
such of her menfolk as are drowned may be buried in the soil and not 
in the sea. Cathleen says to an old man, after the drowning of Maurya’s 
last son Bartley: 

‘*Maybe yourself and Eamon would make a coffin when the sun rises. 
We have fine white boards herself bought, God help her, thinking Michael 
would be found, and I have a new cake you can eat while you’ll be work- 
ing.’’ 

To their surprise old Maurya, who has wailed when her husband and 
her other sons were drowned, sits in a strange calm: 

‘<Tt’s quiet now and she is easy, but the day Michael was drowned you 
could hear her erying out from this to the spring well.’’ 

Maurya has earned her repose of spirit by suffering repeated so often 
that it can never come to her again: 

‘*They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea can do 
to me. I’ll have no call now to be up and erying and praying when the 
wind breaks from the south. I won’t care what way the sea is 
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. 
when the other women will be keening. Michael has a clean burial 
in the north, by the grace of Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine 
coffin out of the white boards surely. What more can we want than that? 
No man at all can be living forever, and we must be satisfied.’’ 

When nothing else can be done, and the hands of love are otherwise 

owerless to express affection, there is comfort in the white boards. How- 
soever long the living in pioneer America had to wait for the products of 
the saw-mill for their own homes, the pioneers, no less than the inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the Irish coast, knew the consolation of the white 
poards. ‘‘ Michael has a clean burial in the north, by the grace of Al- 
nighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out of the white boards. What 
more can we want than that?’’ Nothing, surely, but the fact that there 
js nothing left now that the ocean can do to the heart that has repeat- 
edly been battered and drenched and wrecked by the remorselessness of 

e sea. 
yall Lincoln’s first patronage of saw-mills was to procure the clean 
poards for coffins. Until then, the whip-saw had to be used, with Abra- 
ham at one end of it. Even then, in a small but effective way, Abraham 
Lincoln was a lumberman. 

But the time came when the Lincoln family had to go into the lumber 
business on their own account and for the sake of the living. Thomas 
Lincoln married a second wife, Sarah Bush Johnston. She rebelled at 
the idea that she, a carpenter’s wife, should have to live in a cabin with 
an earthen floor. And she refused to accept puncheons. Trees had to be 
eut down and cut into logs, and these logs had to be carted to Gordon’s 
Mill, and sawn into boards, and these had to be seasoned and planed and 
made into a floor. From that time on the Lincolns used lumber for them- 
selves while living. It was high time. 


field, but the boat had not been provided. Offutt was enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Buckhorn tavern, and was not caring about boats. But he 
agreed with the three men that they should build the flatboat, which they 
proceeded to do. 

They cut down trees, and cut them into logs, which were sawn into 
lumber at the Kirkpatrick mill. Lincoln worked in the mill. He and 
Kirkpatrick had a dispute. Lincoln wanted a cant-hook, and Kirkpat- 
rick, not wanting to buy one, agreed to pay Abraham an extra wage if he 
would get on without it. Lincoln agreed, but when settlement day came, 
Kirkpatrick could not remember that he had made a bargain of that 
character. 

Lincoln had his revenge. When the Black Hawk war broke out, Kirk- 
patrick was the leading candidate for captain of the Sangamon County 
company. Lincoln ran against him and defeated him, and said after- 
ward that no subsequent victory ever gave him so much satisfaction. 

It is well known that while Lincoln was in New Salem, as he was for 
six years, he worked in a store. It is not so well known that during a 
portion of that time he was employed by Offutt in the Rutledge mill, which 
Offutt rented. For one season the mill must have been Lincoln’s chief 
occupation. In his campaign announcement on the navigation of the 
Sangamon issued March 9, 1832, Lincoln said: 

‘*From my peculiar circumstances, it is probable that for the last 
twelve months I have given as particular attention to the stage of the 
water in this river as any other person in the country. In the month of 
March, 1831, in company with others, I commenced the building of a 
flatboat on the Sangamon, and finished and took her out in the course 
of the spring. Since that time I have been concerned in the mill at New 
Salem. These circumstances are sufficient evidence that I have not been 





The Lincoln family moved from Indiana to 
Illinois in the spring of 1830, and settled first in 
the vicinity of Decatur and then near Charles- 
ton. It was then that Abraham Lincoln split 
the rails that made him famous. He had had 
the axe, ‘‘that most useful instrument’’ put in 
his hands when he was nine years old, and, as 
he said, it was in almost constant use by him 
until he was twenty-three. Rail-splitting was 
not new to him, and it was part of the necessary 
work of occupation in the new environment. 

But he was soon in contact with the lumber 
business, and actually working in a saw-mill. 

In the spring of 1831, he and John Hanks and 
John D. Johnston contracted to go down the 
Sangamon and Illinois and Mississippi rivers in 
a flatboat with Denton Offutt and the latter was 
to have had the boat ready for them on a day 
in early March. The crew arrived at Spring- 














Old cooper shop where Lincoln studied at night 
by light from the cooper’s shavings kept ablaze 
in the fireplace 


very inattentive to the stages of the water.’’ 

The New Salem mill was not only a grist mill 
but a saw-mill. Almost every house in New 
Salem was erected out of logs, but the Lincoln 
and Berry store was built out of lumber, and it 
was lumber which Lincoln had sawed. 

He was not only a rail-splitter; he was a for- 
ester, a chopper of logs, an operative in a saw- 
mill, in short, an all-around lumberman. 

To say these things is not to pretend that this 
was Lincoln’s major interest in life. But for 
a complete understanding of the man we need 
to know his minor as well as his major interests, 
The lumbermen of America may have increased 
respect for their calling when they remember 
that Abraham Lincoln was of their craft. He 
was many other things, but he was also a lum- 
berman. 


New England Lumber Rate Situation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—In their exhaustive 
brief in Docket No. 18,017, filed on behalf of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, Clark & La Roe 
go thoroughly into all phases of the New England 
lumber rate situation, strongly support complain- 
ant’s contention that the sixth class rates applied 
on lumber from Providence and Poughkeepsie are 
excessive and unreasonable, contend with some 
emphasis that the alleged preference accorded the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., principal defend- 
ant carrier, at Portsmouth, N. H., is “both unwar- 
ranted and unlawful” and request 33 specific find- 
ings by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Weyerhaeuser company’s counsel in their 
brief, which likewise goes into the situation in de- 
tail, insist that the equalization of Portsmouth 
rates with rates from Providence is not “unduly 
prejudicial or discriminatory, but fair to the lum- 
ber industry, the carrier and the public.”” Counsel 
for the Weyerhaeuser company refrain from pass- 
ing judgment on the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the existing rate structure in New 
England, on the ground that complainant is new 
in that field and has not had sufficient experience 
to enable it to pass upon this important question. 
The company wishes to adopt a neutral attitude 
on this question, which is described as “the sub- 
stantial question that is at issue between the Dut- 
ton company and the carrier.’ On the question 
of undue prejudice growing out of the equalization 
arrangement, however, the Weyerhaeuser company 
registers its opposition to the contentions of com- 
plainant. The Weyerhaeuser company, it is pointed 
out, did not begin shipping lumber through Ports- 
mouth until the late spring of 1926, and “is try- 
ing out this venture under new and untried market 
and competitive conditions.” 

Docket No. 17,991 was brought by the City of 
Providence to secure commodity rates less than the 
sixth class rates on lumber to New’ Hampshire 


points and to remove the undue prejudice claimed 
to result from an equalization of the lumber rates 
from Providence and Portsmouth to points on the 
New Haven road. 

The North Carolina Pine Association in the hear- 
ing objected to a finding of unreasonableness be- 
cause the local rates of the New Haven are higher 
than the divisions secured by that carrier on lum- 
ber moving from the South. 

The retail lumber dealers of New England want 
the same basis of rates from Boston that may be 
ordered by the commission from Providence. 

The Fall River and Newport Chambers of Com- 
merce line up behind the Weyerhaeuser company 
and ask that the present equalization be main- 
tained. 

The Luckenback Steamship Co. intervened, ask- 
ing for lower proportional rates from coast ports 
than the locals. 

Certain shippers in New Bedford insist that if 
the rates are to be made lower than sixth class 
they should be on a relative basis. 


Findings Requested by Counsel 


Among the specific findings requested by counsel 
for the Dutton company are: 

That the importation of Pacific coast lumber 
into New England is an economic necessity. 

That the transportation performed by the New 
Haven road from Providence and Poughkeepsie is 
but one factor in a through ‘haul by water and 
rail. 

That it is the declared policy of Congress to 
encourage the interchange of freight between rail- 
roads and vessels, and that proportional rates 
should be established to encourage such movement. 

That no other railroad in New England charges 
sixth class rates on lumber. 

That the transportation conditions in southern 
New England are substantially more favorable 


than those in northern New England where the 
rates on lumber are now lower. 

That from no other lumber ports in the United 
States do class rates apply on lumber. 

That the Inmber terminals at Providence and 
Poughkeepsie are among the most modern in the 
world and the volume of lumber moving through 
them is far in excess of any corresponding move- 
ment in New England except through the port of 
Boston. 

That the reductions in rates requested by com- 
Plainant would effect, even with no increase in 
business, a very slight reduction in the New 


Haven’s revenues; and that the. volume of move-. 


ment would be substantially increased if the rates 
were reduced. 

That the approval of sixth class rates on the 
New Haven would almost certainly result in in- 
creased rates throughout that portion of New Eng- 
land where commodity rates now prevail, and 
thereby increase prices of lumber to consumers 
all over New England. 

That the sixth class rates are definitely shown 
to restrict the movement of Pacific coast lumber 
within New England. 

That the New Haven has made a special and 
unlawful arrangement with the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. by which the latter company is accorded 
a basis of rates relatively lower than is enjoyed by 
any other shipper on the New Haven system. 

That the effect of the unlawful preference to the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is to give that company 
the benefit of location within the Providence dis- 
trict while exempting it from the taxes and other 
costs incident to location in that district which 
complainant is required to bear. 

That the arrangement amounts in substance to 
a subsidy of at least $24,000 a year to the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and that the arrangement 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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“Business to Be Had” 


et 


Is Belief of Southern 


Pine Manufacturer 


Oranas, Tex., Feb. 7.—Because of the widespread interest 
that has been manifested in the questionnaire recently sent 
out by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. to dealers in all sec- 
tions of the country and a reply to it by one of the leading lum- 
ber dealers of the middle West, that was printed in the Jan. 29 
issue of the AmercaN LumMBERMAN, F. H. Farwell, vice presi- 


Are the Farmers Broke? 
conservative loans. 


loans; banks tightening up. 
West Missouri, plenty of 


dent and general manager of that company, has prepared 
transcript of the hundreds of replies that came in response to 
the questionnaire. This brief word picture of conditions as 
viewed by the retail lumber distributors should be of real inter. 
est to every manufacturer of southern pine. This summary of 
the questions and replies is as follows: 


East Missouri, If your views are adverse to 1927 being pros. 


South Louisiana, about 75 percent. North 
Texas, about 50 percent. Central Texas, bad 
shape but can find ways for putting in diversi- 
fied crops. West Texas, cattlemen in bad shape. 
South Texas, farmers crippled. East Missouri, 
fairly good condition. West Missouri, not all 
broke—plenty of politics. Indiana, in good 
shape. Central Illinois, badly bent. Chicago, 
in spots. Iowa, plenty of farmers got in specu- 
lation and have not deflated; average farmer is 
solvent; can purchase his needs if let alone. 
Ohio, not broke; honest farmers can get money. 
Pennsylvania, fair condition. 


money for good loans; banks will be conserva- 
tive. Indiana, money plentiful. Central Illi- 
nois, conservative. Chicago, cautious. Iowa, 
plenty of money for legitimate assistance. Ohio, 
plenty of optimism; banks conservative, but will- 
ing to loan for legitimate uses. Pennsylvania, 
plenty of money; credit can be obtained when 
entitled to it. 


‘*Trade extension and advertising’’ cam- 
paigns are absorbing the attention of all 
associations, with much thought on their 


perous, what reasons do you assign? What 
could be the remedies? 


South Louisiana, tight money means economy 
must be practiced. North Texas, look for a nor- 
mal year. Central Texas, not as good as 1926; 
under economical program business will be good. 
West Texas, a varying of crops will help us out. 
South Texas, think there must be more economy, 
East Missouri, too much instalment selling; no 
reason for pessimism. West Missouri, see no 
dark clouds; more alarm clocks and less speedo- 
meters. Indiana, prosperous. Central Illinois, 


Has town and country trade slowed up? If 
so, will it revive again in the spring? 


South Louisiana, holding about 50 percent 
of the crop; trade has slowed up. North Texas, 


helpful. 


development and much money 
Frankly, is it helpful? 


South Louisiana, cuts no figure. North Texas, 
Central Texas, doubtful—not notice- 


spent. expect normal trade. Chicago, expect good year. 
Iowa, better than 1926. Ohio, will be fairly 


good. Pennsylvania, believe it will be good. 


Realizing mill stocks in the South are lower 
and more broken than ever before, what 





slowed up. Central Texas, slowed up; will re- 
vive; about 75 percent of last year; look for 
fair trade. West Texas, look for good busi- 
ness; trade will revive. South Texas, slow now; 
think will revive. East Missouri, slow trade; 
it will revive. West Missouri, will revive; looks 
like good year; will improve, not worried. In- 
diana, will revive. Central Illinois, slowed up. 
Chicago, slowed up. Iowa, we look for good 
trade during March. Ohio, will be good. Penn- 
sylvania, slowed up. 


| @ 


Are substitutes supplanting lumber, or simply 
filling a need? If supplanting, to what 
extent? 


South Louisiana, to only a small extent. North 
Texas, partially. Central Texas, only filling a 
need; lumber salesmanship can counteract it, 
to a degree; only to a small extent. West Tex- 
as, just filling a need. South Texas, not hurt- 
ing lumber; filling a need. East Missouri, yes. 
West Missouri, only filling in—no; yes. Indi- 
ana, filling a need. Central Dlinois, to a small 
degree. Chicago, to a small degree. Iowa, sub- 
stitutes not interfering. Ohio, no; roofing; 
_ Celotex. Pennsylvania, only filling a need. 


With good deposits and surplus, usual with 








tf oo — ee) 

| . | South Louisiana, usual yard stock; limited 
[ \ requirements. North Texas, boards and long di- 
q D O ut l t | mension. 

} 

| 





will be your greatest need in the next ninety 
days? 


Central Texas, general yard stock. 
West Texas, yard stock; hard time to get tim- 
bers, flooring and siding. South Texas, gegeral 
stock, but hand-to-mouth buying. East ‘Mis- 
souri, yard stock. West Missouri, common 
stock. Indiana, l-inch and 2-inch No. 2; gen- 
eral yard stock. Central Illinois, buying more 
fir, and have large stock. Iowa, No. 2 and No.3 
in inch. Ohio, dimension, siding and sheathing. 
Pennsylvania, general stock; expect to need 
more later on. 


Do you depend upon yellow pine for your sup- 
ply, or are western goods gradually taking 
its place? If so, to what extent and why? 


South Louisiana, yellow pine. North Texas, 
95 percent yellow pine. Central Texas, 90 per- 
cent yellow pine; 50 percent West Coast. West 
Texas, principally yellow pine; some fir. South 
Texas, principally yellow pine; commencing to 
like fir. East Missouri, western woods gradu- 
ally encroaching. West Missouri, yellow pine 














banks today, what is their attitude toward 








you and your community? 


South ‘Louisiana, banks conservative. North 
Texas, plenty of money for legitimate uses. 
Central, Texas, tighter money; not encouraging 
loans; crédit overdone. West Texas, banks fa- 
vorable; plenty of money. South Texas, fewer 


able; good feature. West Texas, helpful. South 
Texas, could be helpful. East Missouri, waste 
of money. West Missouri, helpful; foolishness. 
Indiana, helpful. Central Illinois, yes. Iowa, 
doubtful; advertising is colorless. Ohio, pos- 
sibly a little helpful. Pennsylvania, too much 
bunkum; helpful a little bit. 


as long as we can get it; about 80 percent pine; 
price gets the business. Indiana, yellow pine; 
buying more fir than ever. Central Illinois, 
buying more fir. Iowa, yellow pine as well as 
the lengths. Ohio, buying more fir than ever. 
Pennsylvania, western woods pushing yellow 
pine aside. 


Commenting on the interesting replies his company received from the dealers, Mr. Farwell said: 





**Two important threads run through the fabric of this correspondence, 
both of which give food for thought. First, the condition in Iowa. 
Invariably replies were the speculative farmers of the past have not 
deflated. ‘The average farmer is solvent and can purchase his needs.’ 
The above is a quotation from the composite answers, and is one of the 
bright spots, particularly as that wonderful State has been held up as a 

example of the financial unsecurity of its citizenship. Second, 
here and there, there is a deploring of instalment buying, yet it seems 
to us that one of the fundamental principles underlying the American 
prosperity has been this very thing; i. e., the privilege of buying on the 


instalment plan. True, there have been abuses of it, but ‘running to 
excess’ in any avenue is harmful. In one of the Pacific coast papers 
there recently were broadcast several questions on this subject, and almost 
unanimously the concerns answered in favor of instalment buying, defi- 
nitely stating it was an American plan here to stay, but better than all, 
it had a tendency to level the summer slump in buying. In other words, 
it acted as a balance wheel. 

‘*Personally, we have not lost faith in American business, and while 
conditions have changed, new methods may prevail. There is business to 
be had and plenty for those awake to the issues of the current year.’’ 
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“News Items From Southern Centers 


Floating Platforms for Pile Driving 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 7.—Two barges that 
are by way of being unique in construction and 
design are being built by the Higgins Lumber 
& Export Co., for the Raymond Co., which has 
the contract for construction of the Watson- 
Williams highway toll bridge across Lake Pont- 
chartrain. The barges were specially designed 
by A. J. Higgins, of the Higgins company, and 
are to serve as floating platforms for the pile- 
driving and concrete handling equipment of the 
Raymond Co. in building the 5-mile bridge span 
across the lake. The pile driver will be, it is 
claimed, the heaviest ever built in this country, 
equipped to drive four 90-foot concrete pilings 
Its floating platform must 
therefore have enormous strength. The hull is 
being elaborately braced, with eighteen sets of 
double traverse trusses made of 6x8-inch mem- 
bers doubled ; three solid fore and aft bulkheads, 
four longitudinal truss bulkheads; 6-inch gun- 
wales bolted to frames. The hull is covered 
with 3-inch timbers treated with preservative, 
covered with 3-ply felt paper over which is laid 
ereosoted inch lumber. A special calking proc- 
ess is also worked out. 


Railroad to Reforest Lands 


Houston, TEex., Feb. 7.—Reforestation of cut- 
over lands along the right-of-way of the Mis- 
souri Pacific lines will be attempted this year by 
the railroad company, it was announced Friday 
by Vice President E. M. Durham, who spent two 
days in Houston looking over the railroad prop- 
erties. The work will be done under the juris- 
diction of the agricultural department of the 
system. An expert will be placed in the East 
Texas service of the railroad at some time this 
year to begin actual work toward this objective, 
Mr. Durham stated. A broad educational pro- 
gram will be conducted among owners of cutover 
lands in East Texas. 


Rendered Most Outstanding Service 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 7.—The citizen who ren- 
dered the most outstanding unselfish service to 
this community last year was R. M. Farrar, well 
known lumberman. That was the title conferred 
on Mr. Farrar at a meeting of the Houston Ro- 
tary Club last week. The honor was awarded on 
previous years to R. 8. Sterling, Joe Evans and 
E. A. Peden. 

Mr. Farrar is a pioneer Houstonian. He came 
here in 1885 at the age of 15. After working in 
a shingle factory for three years, he moved to 
Dallas. He returned to Houston in 1896 to be- 
come connected with the Texas & Louisiana Lum- 
ber Co. In 1902 he was made vice president of 
the South Texas Lumber Co. A few years later 
he resigned to organize the Farrar Lumber Co. 

He was president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the first harbor board of this 
city. Three years ago he resigned his presidency 
of the National Bank of Commerce to become 
president of the Union National Bank. He has 
long been identified with lumber, banking and 
civic affairs. 


Push Florida Forestry Bill 


LAKELAND, FLA., Feb. 7—With much of its 
lands lying alike and a great deal of its soil 
identical the forestry problems of Florida and 
Alabama are about the same. The latter State 
established a forestry department three years 
ago and it is shown by a report recently issued 
that during these three years over eleven million 
dollars in forestry values have been added to 
the State. This amount is ‘‘over and above 
what would have accrued without the adoption 
of forestry methods.’’ 

A large part of the agricultural forces of 
Florida and all the lumber interests are work- 
ing together to have the legislature at its spring 
session adopt a forward looking and effective 
forestry code. The Florida Lumber Millwork 
Association has a committee working out the 
details and it will soon have a bill to discuss 
and after discussion to refer to the lawyers for 


legal status, it being very hard to get. through 
measures that can get by the intricacies of re- 
lation to the organic laws. This bill, and the 
proposed new Florida lien law, also being 
worked out by a committee of this association, 
will be pushed by all the forces of the lumber 
industry. 

Dr. W. A. McKenzie, of Leesburg, who has 
been attending some of the regional meetings 
of the Florida Lumber Millwork Associa- 
tion, and is one of the two most prominent 
candidates for governor in the field, gives as- 
surance to the lumber interests that if he is 
elected governor, or if he remains in the legis- 
lature, where he is now, he will give full sup- 
port to these two measures. The business men 
and the town people generally are in favor of 
a forestry bill, but the country people are 
largely against it. They think it will cut out 
the open range and force them to feed their 
cattle and keep them under fence. In every 
ease where such a law has been urged it has 
found itself opposed and in the past success- 
fully by the tenant and small farmer class be- 
cause it will operate to keep the cattle off the 
ranges. 





Peterpiperisms 
Prize Contest 


Open to any lumberman, or the 
employees of lumbermen. No em- 
ae of the AMERICAN LUM- 


may enter this contest. 


Each contestant may submit as 
many Peterpiperisms for each con- 
test as he desires. 


Each Peterpiperism must be a 
complete sentence and must say 
something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber in- 
dustry. Prizes will be awarded on 
the basis of originality and clever- 
ness, and winners will be announced 
in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN next after the date 


each contest closes. 


Peterpiperism Contest for Febru- 
ary ends Feb. 28, 1927. 


First Prize ....... $5.00 
Second Prize ..... 3.00 
Third Prize ....... 2.00 
Fourth Prize ...... 1.00 


Each month the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will designate what 
letter is to be used for the coming 
month. The letter for February will 
be “P.” All words must begin with 
the letter “P.”” The examples given 
below are just samples showing how 
the letter “B’” is used instead of 
“P,” designated for February. 


Been building better barns by buying 
best boards, beams, battens, boasted 
brawny Billie Barton. 

Bill Burkett’s blushing bride became 
blue, but Bill banished blushing bride’s 
blues by building beautiful bungalow. 

All entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., must be 
plainly marked with the month of 
| the contest and* must be in Con- 
test Editor’s hands by the day con- 
test ends. 


See Wanted and For Sale 
Department for examples of 
Piperisms. 











To Develop Texas Cut-over Lands 


SILsBEE, TeEx., Feb. 7.—Development and 
sale of the 307,000 acres of lands, situated 
west of the Neches River, owned by the Hous- 
ton Oil Co., are to be carried on by its subsi- 
diary, the Southwestern Land & Development 
Co., which has opened a central office here for 
that purpose. The Houston Oil Co. is the 
largest owner of land in East Texas, All of 
its holdings were originally forest-covered, but 
from the greater part of them the timber has 
been eut and converted into commercial lumber 
by the Kirby Lumber Co. Second growth pine, 
in many sections, is strong, and there will be 
timber cutting for years. That is assured, but 
the company looks for the greater development 
of East Texas, 'to agriculture; the bringing in 
of many outside farmers to till the soil. 

It is stated that success has been met with 
in growing a variety of agricultural products, 
as well as citrus fruits, wherever farming has 
been done upon these cut-over lands. 


Selling Ready-Made Farms 
LAKELAND, Fia., Feb. 7.—Lumber dealers 
are watching a new idea work out in the Florida 
vegetable sections. It is ready made farms 
including completed houses of practical use and 
comfort. Also many out-houses, including 
chicken runs and coops. The first five units have 
been put in at Arcadia. It includes, besides 
the furnished house on a 5-acre tract, 200 laying 
hens and 300 chickens and a cow. It is esti- 
mated that if the movement grows it will in- 

crease the demand for lumber in Florida. 


Plan Increased Capacity 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 7.—Operation of a mill at 
Ellijay, Ga., recently has been taken over by 
L. L. Daugherty, Jr., & Co., of Macon, and at 
present air dried dimension and siding are being 
manufactured. It is the intention later to put 
into operation a modern dry kiln, and the ¢a- 
pacity of the mill is to be increased to 50,000 
feet daily. The timber is shortleaf pine and the 
major portion of the stock produced is No. 1 
common and better. 


New Pine Timber Specifications 


New OrLEANs, LA., Feb. 8.—One of the most 
progressive steps taken in recent years towards 
efficient grading rules governing the manufac- 
ture and marketing of southern pine occurred 
at a meeting of the timber specifications com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, here, today. Secretary-man- 
ager H. C. Berckes explained that the purpose 
of the meeting was to correct faults existing in 
the present southern pine timber specifications, 
which formerly took cognizance of only the 
higher and lower structural grades. The new 
set of specifications, recommended during the 
course of the meeting, make decided provisions 
for intermediate grades and will be placed be- 
fore the members of the grading committee for 
approval at an early date. 

In addition to members of the eommittee H. 
C. Berckes, secretary-manager, Leo Kraemer, 
field engineer and J. E. Jones, chief inspector of 
the association, were present. 

During the last twenty years there have been 
only two genuine innovations of an engineering 
character in drafting timber specifications, said 
Mr. Kraemer. The merit of first of these, namely 
the density rule, was quickly observed by the 
Southern Pine Association whose subscribers were 
the first to put it into effect and whose energetic 
activities along these lines were instrumental in 
hastening its recognition and acceptance by other 
branches of the lumber industry and the engineer- 
ing profession. 

And today, the Southern Pine Association has 
again assumed the initiative in that the new tim- 
ber specifications take the latter innovation into 
account. The manufacture of southern pine tim- 
bers in accordance with these specifications will 
permit engineers to assign structural strength 
values to them and will give them unquestionable 
prestige in construction work. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 7.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 























Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1926, Jan. 30; 1927, Jan. 29— 1927 9 1927 1 1927 1926 

Southern Pine Association.......ccescccceccceccccceecceeeceeeees 64,508,399 69,460,602 55,293,894 68,327,220 57,241,584 80,158,329 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............0000ceceeetee 57,625,831 94,852,625 57,189,012 101,560,859 58,156,283 100 508,22) 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............-..es008- 14,934,000 18,484,000 24,383,000 805, 27,139,000 008, 
er i, i os o< vgan dns csenscecetetnsevesese 7,072,000 7,720,000 9,230,000 9,430,000 9,537,000 11,717,000 
ee SE ON oo ova coscccccecescessesctpeeseee ,862, 5,647,128 8,753,417 5,336,829 7,307, +460, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............+.++-+++++ 6,357,700 6,314,100 6,044,000 7,889,200 6,545,000 9,438,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... ,092, 2,384,000 900,000 1, 589, 000 1,079,000 1,223,000 

a Cn, Ce CML, . ov cccvaaacescseecbecbosecesbee ss 160,452,260 204,862,455 161,793,323 220,938,108 167,005,713 236,502,541 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... De: auhesmetas 14,308, = peared 13,570 000 8s. ce cctuaul 

Four weeks ended above dates— 

SED SPEND DMDOENEIOE, occccecececccccceccecccceccccestocese 253,961,478 270,899,641 211,239,498 261,327,108 233,979,414 290,666,104 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ceeeceeeeeeeees 685, 331,252,309 296,599,518 358,203,140 336,847,545 397,165,880 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............-0e000: 57,598,000 69,515,000 94,230,000 98,074,000 107,360,000 = 570,000 
California Redwood Association....... ce cake un eedes deeleile vei’ 642, 31,405,000 29,756,000 28,814,000 34,510,000 ,189,000 
North Carolina Pine Association..............+0+++ eit ie awke asta 29,138,039 27,123,516 28,604,870 30,976,496 7546, 36, 216,201 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........-.....e.+e55 24,271,200 25,938,700 24,072,300 29,373,900 24,624,000 32 2'86 60,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 10,362,000 9,036,000 9,852,000 8,819,000 9,100,000 557, 

re res | Ce? Ce. |. s penecbdesteneesdnaacndstehes 707,658,443 765,170,166 694,354,186 815,587,644 768,967,867 888,224,185 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 50,334,000 .......... eateetedes ye eee 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

J s.0cc emeind cdOdOCCRREAAD O8b0K SON 09S 446bOSRS bed obso* 4,906,000 3,154,000 2,731,000 2,138,000 2,320,000 2,348,000 

i Mn 7 cike le. casddu ede tasenedawes tone db eaelausthove ce vd 21,218,000 18,838,000 13,459,000 13,412,000 13,071,000 15,599,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

i i cece ee Sia teuceve de atbthtetabiaschantecs 13,266,000 15,191,824 13,068,000 16,727,301 18,733,000 17,026,331 

i ence he celiiedint cnet ee iad new ek hawhew nen eae wes 78,671,000 70,484,914 78,101,000 73,589,202 85,059,000 75,374,716 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


WasuHineToN, D. C., Feb. 7—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau of 
the census the following prices per thousand for lumber and per hundred square feet for shingles, 
as the average paid Jan. 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on the job, these being 


selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, 
$1S1E, 2x4—16’ 
Southern Degeies 


pine 
Springfield, Mass. ............. $55.00 $45.00 
Sk 43.00 43.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. ............. ree 
Dn Mi cecccescenese ot ——— = =—Ssfe eo 
Beem OCreeems, LA. 2... cccecccecs 36.00  ..... 
Ee cccccevesvce ss 42.00 ..... 
aoe on wh weet mea & . ieee 
PE Mino séccveepercene —— . | |(aeers 
CONN, “GOO coccccccccocccs ee”) neeaes 
SN GHD ccccciccvcceres [i 
Sn 6 a0 664 oe 6d ee ekebe 50.00 50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. .............. 39.00 9.00 
i Ce, cscsnctcdsovaus 43.00 43.00 
i Ce: MR. . eviscenccees’ 47.00 47.00 
EE, DOE, cccvccvccesce 45.00 45.00 
SSS, eee eae epecce 
i as cas pees éWed Os baake 44.00 


i CE vcsceceedine seeee 36.00 
Se codes acesennees 
Seattle, Wash. 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
10 to 16’ 


Common Clear, 16”,5/2 
Boards — Douglas 
1x6” fir Red 
No. 1 ug r “e. No. 2 v.g. oer Cypress 
$42.00 $ 90.00 $85.00 Sa: iseses 
41.00 ee, *" ‘eabritee 6.00 $6.25 
50.00 *! ameese 7.00 jawows 
40.00 ne.” xeeses a. sevens 
45.00 me + geveee |) 
57.00 ' hae 6.00 6.80 
60.00 ee °° “‘eeaase 6.00 7.00 
48.00 ie ae. dveace 
50.00 a. serenr Hahn senbar 
50.00 ere an = weave 
60.00 re See... neexes 
¥eekot 90.00 sitet 5.00 new tals 
40.00 95.00 95.00 ee 2° dwasire 
51.00 80.00 80.00 es ° \ sateamaun 
65.00 100.00 ~—.... . ses peers 
55.00 7 eer 6.50 6.50 
42.00 115.00 75.00 re 
i eee ee 62.00 ae 6— ss hapaee 
es © \ epedies 50.00 3 Pao 
ae céemnne 50.00 ee 6 ebanne 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.eEaAns, La., Feb. 8.—For the week 
ended Feb. 4, Friday, 119 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent of 

P production 
Production— Carst Feet Normal Actual 

zommas ee ee ee Rn akede severe 

Actua ee Ae o5'824°712 87.60 ..... 
Shi enh . 2,760 66,585,520 75.30 85.96 
Orders— 

Received* .. 2,891 59,271,282 78.87 90.04 

On hand end 

weekt .10,370 212,605,740 


tBasis of ‘ear loadings is December average, 
20,502 feet. 
tOrders on hand showed an increase of 1.28 per- 
cent, or 2,685,762 feet; 115 mills contributed to 
previous week’ 8 report 
*Orders were 104.75 percent of shipments. 
g running time, 3 were 


Of 116 mills reportin 
shut down; 1 operated , & days; 1, three days; 


5, five days; 15, five and one-half days; 72, full 
time, and 19 worked overtime. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFro.k, VA., Feb. 7.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-four mills for the week 
ended Jan. 29: 





Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal* .....10,860,000 wae 6% 
re eee 7,652,639 71 ou wit 

Shipments ..... 7,806,579 72 102 ama 

6, 326, 846 59 83 82 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 
+As compared with the popertins week, there 
is an increase of 7 percent in orders; altho 
that week there were reports from forty- ‘nine 





Oak Flooring Statistics 
The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 


ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


Feb. 5 Feb. 6 
1927 1926 Decrease 
Number of mills 49 46 Percent 
Production ..... 8,303,000 10,885,000 23.7 
Shipments ..... 8,192,000 7,944,000 *3.1 
We  weseaave 8,723,000 9,081,000 3.9 
*Increase. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Jan. 29: 


————_Redwood————_,,_ White- 





No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 15 7,072,000 1,317,000 
Shipments .... 15 9,230, 000 129.5 1,236,000 

Orders— 

Received ... 15 9,537,000 133 1,294,000 
On hand.... 14 49,231,000 wae 5,796,000 

Detalied Distribution of Redwood for Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California*® ...... 2,532,000 4,178,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,217,000 2,372,000 
, |, RA eee 38,000 35,000 
DL, Jace chvadaneneecs 1,632,000 2,028,000 
 ccdesbadecsaknes «++ 2,811,000 564,000 
MED cdo datadaveneouténes 9,230,000 9,537,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 29, from 
thirty-seven member mills: 


—Percent of— 
Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments 
EE. 86 cw ieee CS eee. 
(AS See EE —— ee 
Shipments (car) 923 23, 998, rae 
Local deliveries... eee 
Total shipments.. 24,383,000 163.27. ..... 
Orders— 
Canceled .. ee 
Booked (car). 1, 029 26,754,000 ..... ..... 
SP eka wae wise 6 ae 385,000 


Total orders...... 27,139,000 181.72 111.30 
On hand end 


week ..... 3,606 93,756,000 ..... wees. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-four identical 
mills were 97.41 percent of those for the previous 
week, showing a decrease of 702,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 46 percent of 
normal; shipments, 75 percent of normal, and or- 
ders, 84 percent of normal. Average for the 
corresponding weeks of the last four years was 
as follows: Production, 52 percent; shipments, 
87 percent, and orders, 97 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to only 
53 percent of normal, while during two peak sum- 


mer months the production increased to 114 per- 
cent of normal. 


National Analysis 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the week ended Jan. 
29, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 





During During 4 
Week Ended we. "Ended 


Jan. 29 
No. of Ship- Or. ‘Ship. 3 


ASSOCIATIONS— mills mentsders ments ders 
Southern pine ...... 115 86 89 83 92 
OE —EEESSEEe 69 99 101 97 110 

estern Pine ....... 37 163 182 164 186 
California Pines*..... 16 163 155 157 156 


California Redwood.. 15 131 135 112 130 
North Carolina Pine. 45 99 82 98 17 


Northern Pine ...... 9 95 103 99 101 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 13 82 99 95 88 
All softwoods ..... 319 104 107 102 112 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. is 56 47 63 62 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute "98+ 99 141 99 108 
All hardwoods .... ... 87 116 92 98 
Softwoods and hard- 
SE 62.0 miate 62 102 108 101 110 


*52 percent of cut in ‘region. 
+Units of production. 


The report for the week ended Jan. 22 in this 
department showed 359 mills and 111 units. 
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Northern Pine Stocks 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb .7.—Following is a 
summary of Jan. 1, 1927, stocks of northern pine 
held by eighteen firms in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
northern Michigan and Ontario, as reported to 
the bureau of grades of the Northern Pine Man- 
nfaeturers’ Association: 








Dimension 
No. 2 No. 3 
ox4 to 12”....... 32,731,100 9,420,000 1,840,000 
ak. PP snknakve 1 100,900 112.000 
3x6 to 14” a ierre 3,078,800 SE. © éaeqsess 
4x4 & 6” ....-.-- 3,556,900 | RNa 
- — 7a 884,300 Taaeee 
Sr 601,400 MEE Poseteces 
10x10 & 12” ..... SEE. \nvléebekt! | weene red 
MEE cpunedinags SIDR dates. need tnd 
Miscellancous WOOD: -shastewe “shenceoe 
42,001,500 9,948,000 1,952,900 
Common Boards and Strips 
eu 1 No. 2 No. 3 
8 Marr rer 00.700 11,765,000 17,062.900 
4 10 & 12”... 3 360; 5008, 752,900 23,476,300 
13” and wider ... 41,000 2,596,900 822.000 
4” and wider .... 314,000 712,000 1,471,000 
10,416,200 23,826,800 42,832,200 


No. 4 No.& “No. 6” Millrun 
oes SE UEED ac nebad creer es 








4” & war. 
SON GREE 06. <éo¥ecees! Seeeeres 1,847,000 2,380,000 
Thick Common, 14 to 2” ° 
1 ” 1%” Q” 

et S.d, oieee eens 2,634,000 1,478,900 1,764,400 
OL ee 3,574,200 2,309,300 2,656,900 
EE RIES oes 7,825,700 3,946,200 ,725,700 
FS Fee eee 4,832,600 2,292,700 1,371,200 
i te veanewae eatin 3,278,800 637,000 111,900 
NEE St. os, 55 aia el (ebpadibreo). aaa eae 8,630,100 
i eS Se a 10,564,100 10,564,100 
. §) aes po eens 22,145,300 
DEE to0nds seetecne  sedecnes 2,561,400 

Peet DIE: aie stieeede | kosoves 43,900,900 

Short Box 
ee 2 RR, Oe ere 5,570,300 
Inch ise 

rere sac - 4,798,400 1,300,900 
ESA RE ie 6,210,900 1,557,200 
8-inch and wider .......... 8,280,600 1,738,300 
Rea RE |. wekeraae 
Total C&better Norway..... .......- 4,596,400 
,. OS Seer 21,132,700 21,132,700 
WEEE «bc dcsceseicinnee séeeress 2,464,600 
. & F ere. 28,193,700 


Thick Finish, 14% and up 








2” and 
site 1%” thicker 
D&better ........ 488,400 3,450,300 6,933,400 
C&better Norway : 992, 500 3,570,200 900,500 
Nos. 1, 2&3 shop 3, 324,300 1,681,200 2,083, "100 
Sel. com. and tank 457,100 63,000 3,513,000 
Datel SOARING. onedecss: shambeee 13,430,000 
WOR). BA G.0ss0. ocnneves 8,764,700 8,764,700 
.  *. geese ik 6 ee 12,262,300 
Unclassified ...... cesesees  sevecees 1,303,900 
eee Re. TN vc cdtcaks.. 6000008 35,760,900 
Lath—Pieces 
4-foot $2” 
Bio.. 1 WER PEG e.0cccccccces 11,932,600 3,345,800 
Se, SW cnc socks cceesan 9,417,300 * 839,500 
i ee eee re 8,591,300 ,000 
WE  ewesebsckrsceeeeean 1,364,200 ? 754,000 
31,305,400 25,477,300 
Pickets and Shingles 
EE, Nin ccpccssacbrcatanowse ee 1,230,000 
PE GND 60 eevee ndiecnccenseecevees 305,000 
Summary of Jan. 1, 1927, Lumber Stocks 
IS os nn gute eae Oia dille eu ohare ad 58,902,400 
Common boards and strips............ 198,443,200 
EE MN wee 000-4 cdadvabubwkins «bse 28,193,700 
EE) 0:<~ hey. vecdatnancntecmeeuns 35,760,900 
ES I FL I 43,900,900 
4 RR er rer 5,570, 
Unclassified stocks (three firms)..... 11,277,000 
377,048,400 
Comparative Percentage of Items 
1927 1926 1925 
SE. cache ones 14.7 13.6 19.3 
Boards and strips ..... 54.3 58.0 52.8 
TS eae 7.7 6.8 8.0 
eT ee 9.8 9.2 9.6 
Thick common ........ 12.0 11.7 9.4 
EE HE kd vbu Sac race 1.5 of 9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Comparative Percentages of Grades 
Dimension— 1927 1926 1925 
OS of eee 77.9 76.6 84.1 
. (eer ee: 18.5 20.1 12.7 
i =e 3.6 3.3 3.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Inch common— 
AME Gn a ha ale waidie mes 5.2 4.3 5.6 
a Sa ac ue ieieed an 12.0 12.2 17.4 
UE nis Sawnewaee ee 21.5 25.1 28.4 
A ere 35.1 29.6 25.6 
| eee 24.0 25.7 20.4 
» * es 1.0 3 7 
) . ae 1.2 2.8 1.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 





Western Pine Report 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—A summary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association re- 
port for December follows: 


Production Statistics for December 
——Mills reporting—— Production 


Total Nocut Cutting Feet 
ROBES ARS bee @ 17 33 88,596,058 
See autwanaden 47 13 34 115,165,069 


Shipment Statistics for December 


—Mills reporting—— ——Shipments— 
=e No os wane 1 Cars Feet 





1926.. 4,086 113,509,336 
1925... 7 3 44 4 749 . 130,294,421 
December Cut and Shipments Comenes’ 
CO EEE ee 113,509,336 130,294,421 
Production ...... eocese 88,596,058 115,165,069 

Shipments exceed cut 24,913,278 15,129,352 


Annual Cut and Shipments Compared 


1926 1925 
NI 4 5 5400040605 1,742,613,110 1,865,046,303 
IEE \ te nateesen ee 1,792,638,346 1,713,282,108 


50,025,236 





Shipments exceed cut 
Cut exceeds shipments 151,764,195 


Identical Mill Comparisons 


December reports for forty-two identical 
mills were as follows: 





1926 1925 
PM: cccne ken visio 108,210,871 125,019,799 
PUORGCUOR §.nsccces «eee 84,320,730 109,984,437 
Shipments exceed cut 23,890,141 15,035,362 


The following figures give an identical-mill 
eomparison for the year, though they are not 
the annual totals for identical mills, but totals 
of the identical-mill figures as compiled each 
month: 


Production 
Shipments 


1926 1925 
erccccevccce 1,569,671,437 1,833,271,594 
cosecccecoes 1,637,720,108 1,679,038,838 


68,048,671 





Shipments exceed cut 


Cut exceeds shipments 154,232,756 


Hardwood Barometer 


MempHis, TENN., Feb. 7.—The Hardwood 





Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Jan. 29, 145 units reporting, is as 
follows: ——Percent of. 
Normal Actual Ship- 
Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
eal units). r+ 360.000 re ante 
Aetees oo. 20% 109,000 82.5 enna 
Shipments} ... 30° "762 7000 85.2 96.8 
Orders— 
ere 27,145,000 111.4 135.0 130.7 
On ~ ol = 
week - 157,567,000 


*Based on "mill log scale. 

+Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in 
construction work included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKosH, Wis., Feb. 7.—The following sum- 
mary is of figures supplied to the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by 
twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 
about one-third the total monthly shipments, and 
shows averages for all 1926 and 1927 to date, 
and weekly figures for January: 








Hemlock 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
= to Dec. 
sweeeee « 3,252,000 3,173,000 2,804,000 
1937 to date. 2,738,000 2,677,0 2,556,000 
an. bhasneeed 2,287,000 1,813,000 1,743,000 
SOR, TS ope ccceve 3,634,000 3,890,000 3,596,000 
eee eee 22 3,349,000 3,249,000 2,682,000 
Jan, 29 .....+.+. 18 1,681,000 1,757,000 2,204,000 
Hardwood 
Weekly average— 
1926 to Dec. 
BE. ide adie, dum 4,165,000 4,224,000 3,922,000 
1927 to date.. 5,567,000 3,647,000 3,428, 000 
Sem, © svesiscs 9 15,0 2,486,000 2,818,000 
I; I ceuveten 24 6,562,000 4,444. 4, 625, ‘000 
ME UR naceksines 22 6,235,000 3,798,000 3,308,000 
Pa. GF Stes bonds 18 5,955,000 3,860,000 2;961,000 


e * e e s 
California Pine Statistics 
San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—The follow- 

ing summary of December production and ship- 

ments and Jan. 1 inventory and unfilled orders, 

covering twenty-three pine operations, was com- 

piled from the monthly report of the California 

White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion : 

‘December Production and Shipments 

Production Shipments 














California white pine..... 53,223,883 52,655,972 
oe arr 8,916,361 8,014,175 
SNE, EE b.cb cas we bres) Leeosatmne 4,646,227 
\ ng hilo ciedks0% 62,140,244 65,315,374 
WEE itnckivcecdveviews 9,494,866 7,202,097 
Red fir , Sto | ee 354,080 5,299,904 
All other woods.......... 1,236, — 5,709,382 
Unsegregated ........... *\. Bee @buwis 5, 766,105 
Totals other woods... 19,085,330 23,977,488 
Grand totals ...0...06, 81,225,574 89,292,862 
Inventories and Unfilled Orders Jan. 1 
Inventory Orders 
No. 2 & better Calif. white 
| eee 128,681,152 16,054,979 
No. 2 & po sugar pine 
EEE EERE FEF TIF 75,543,647 7,767,892 
No. 3. mixed pine shop... 31, ‘021, 542 9,615,811 
No. 3 & better white & 
sugar pine shop....... 1,682,221 1,206,517 
Total uppers ......... 236,928,562 34,645,199 
Commons, Calif. white & 
SN Nb bke cscs 0 os 298,229,111 95,252,504 
All other woods ......... 154,999,298 38,861,986 
NE ED 5 occscows =. 7 409 134,114,490 
eT eee 6,971 168,759,689 


Box shook and cut stock oe 78. 088 20,776,510 
Comparative Reports of 20 Operations 


The following are comparative statistics from 
twenty operations for December, 1925 and 1926, 
representing 67 percent of the pine industry, 
covering production, inventory, shipments and 
orders: 


Percent 
1926 1925 Increase 
DECEMBER PRODUCTION— 
Pine only ...... 60,657,894 55,767,500 8.7 
All species includ- 
ing pine .... 16, 728,132 70,474,795 8.8 
DECEMBER SHIPMENTS 
Pine O81F cece. 62,5 535,744 65,941,805 3.7% 


All species onan 
ing pine .. ‘: 
INVENTORY, JAN. 1 


1927 
No. 8 maps & oe 228,228,175 
es 


All pes and 
grades ........659,126,880 
UNFILLED “Onvens, ‘Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop & btr. 34, 093,699 
All species and 
grades ........ 166,310,368 


*Decrease. 


- 85,604,506 88,402,118  3.2* 


198,168,266 18 

545,404,877 21 
41,785,167 18.5° 

162,662,687 2 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—For the week ended 
Jan. 29, 69 mills report as follows to the West 
Coast Lumbermen ’s Association: 


Production ... 57, ony 831 


Shipments ... 57,1 89,012 1% above production 


Geet cccsecs 58, 156, 283 1% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
re rere ne 170 
IE 6h hind iss oes yaa cene 052,600 
TED. os scent e ved banekaeenves 17,965,770 
ED 6s 5 60-5 4 cawsaekweeeeeeee 87,118,958 
DE Es ocen sn ancacvavnases scutes 104,284 
EE MED 6 vh0000e0sds0eveneee 57,189,012 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
EE cites doo n:keae eae 12,594,549 
BEY ns: bb-ee ae fsa ko 6 vbebe es 5,884,215 
I, <...). Sins e Coes Chae ee OE 18,478,764 
EY dani, bh cata kkhieewas casa’ 37,573,285 
RE bik éae kanes beverenteenes 2,104,284 
Totes mew WeslMOWW. ccc cs cv cvccvcsce 58,156,283 
Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 
DOMOstIC CETGO......c2c090 70,602,590 
at Rae SRE TOES - 48,472,986 
OIE... db ook bs vaeueupeset - -119,075,576 
BE S caked <aewess Me IE Oe 118,814,275 
Total unfilled orders............+0++ 232,889,851 


(Statistics continued on page 82) 
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High Lights of Mills and Men in the| 


To Increase Shingle Capacity 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Feb. 5.—President J. A. 
Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., which 
operates the largest plant in the United States 
manufacturing cedar products exclusively, states 
that the company will at once make an addition 
that will increase its shingle capacity by 150,- 
000 pieces daily, giving it a total capacity of 
600,000 shingles daily. Five upright machines 
and fifteen electric motors will be installed. 
The company also is building another brick and 
tile kiln. The additions will cost about $40,000. 

Since Dec. 18 the company has had between 
fifty and sixty men making repairs in the exist- 
ing plant, which will become active again on 
Feb. 7. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. has been in busi- 
ness here for thirty years. It employs 250 men 
and its annual payroll is about $500,000. Last 
year it cut 42,000,000 feet of cedar lumber and 
101,000,000 shingles. 


Sees Big Possibilities in Texas 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 5.—In a letter to Ar- 
thur Bevan, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
F. J. Parker, field representative, declares that 
red cedar shingles can be ‘‘ put over big,’’ not 
alone in Texas, but the entire Southwest. This 
statement, Mr. Parker says ‘‘is made without 
enlargement and without fear of contradiction.’’ 
In his opinion, Texas holds huge possibilities for 
the red cedar shingle manufacturer, and can be 
developed into a real oasis. He applies his pre- 
diction not alone to shingles but to West Coast 
lumber products, since he has found not a few 
reliable firms looking for fir connections. 

The letter states that in the Brownsville sec- 
tion extensive developments are under way and 
building programs of no small magnitude are 
beginning to take shape. It is expected that 
Brownsville will profit from the experiences of 
Florida and southern California, and develop on 
a@ conservative and substantial basis, instead of 
letting inflated values envelop them. Shingle 
manufacturers, he says, should have direct rep- 
resentatives to assist dealers in going after busi- 
ness. 

Dallas has experienced a quiet period, being 
a little ahead with its building program, but 
normal business is expected during the year. 
Port Arthur is a good red cedar consuming city, 
and is likely to remain so. Beaumont is like- 
wise a good red cedar shingle market, with many 
new roofs visible. Houston is progressing rap- 
idly, and is fast developing into a cosmopolitan 
eity of the first class, with population about 
280,000. Building permits last year in the city 
proper were $28,000,000, and in the Houston 
district $40,000,000. ‘‘ There are no logical rea- 
sons,’’ says Mr. Parker, ‘‘ why this market can- 
not be developed into an unusually profitable 
one.’’ Austin shows considerable activity, with 
lumbermen sold on the better grades of red cedar 
shingles and 5/2% Perfections gaining. Waco 
is strong for red cedar shingles, with E. P. 
Hunter, of the William Cameron & Co., stress- 
ing the feature of reroofing over the old roof. 
Fort Worth is in line, and lumbermen are cen- 
tralizing sales efforts on better grades. Dallas, 
after its hail storm last May, is impressed with 
the fact that wood shingles, which showed up 
so well under that test, should be recognized for 
their merits. Mr. Parker says: 


Texas holds big possibilities for red cedar shin- 
gles. It is one of the real fertile spots; and now 
is the psychological time to take advantage of 
public favor and receptiveness to good shingles to 
establish red cedar shingles firmly in this State. 
There are practically unlimited opportunities to 
establish reroofing over the old roof. This feature 
should be strongly encouraged by the manufactur- 
ers, and a concentrated effort put forth in this 
direction. There is a general request that the 
shingle industry establish a representative in 
Texas for the purpose of giving codperation, a 
better inspection service, and a general service 
in connection with encouraging and furthering the 
use of red cedar shingles. This is an excellent 


suggestion, and should be considered seriously by 
any of our mills interested in this market; if one 
manufacturer does not care to go this venture 
alone, it could be worked out on a collective basis 
at small cost to the individual shipper. 

Mr. Parker says that at Shreveport, La., 
which has an ordinance permitting edge-grain 
shingles only, the situation will improve as soon 
as the merits of those shingles are fully recog- 
nized. 


A Correction 

In the Jan. 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, a news item was printed referring to for- 
est fire losses in California in 1926. Through 
a clerical error the item stated that 25,000,000 
acres of privately owned timber was destroyed. 
Of course on the face of it this can be recog- 
nized as an error. What should have been 
stated was ‘‘ 25,000,000 feet of privately owned 
timber was burned.’’ M. B. Pratt, State for- 
ester, is authority for the statement that the 
1926 forest fire loss in both privately owned and 
Federal owned areas in California was $1,800,- 
000 and there was an additional loss of $200,000 
from hay and grain fires which had nothing to 
do with forest fires. That is the way in which 
the figures were arrived at that gave $2,000,000 
as the forest fire loss in California in 1926. Mr. 
Pratt says by far the largest proportion of the 
loss from forest fires was on Federal owned 
land, which loss has nothing to do with the 
State. The State loss was $792,522. 


Offers New Bond Issue 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Freeman, 
Smith & Camp Co., of Portland and San Fran- 
cisco, specialist in timber bonds, is offering a 
new issue of $100,000 Fischer Lumber Co., Mar- 
cola, Ore., first mortgage 6% percent sinking 
fund gold bonds. The bonds are dated Jan. 1, 
1927, and mature serially Jan. 1 and July 1 to 
July 1, 1934. 

The Fischer Lumber Co. has operated con- 
tinuously at its present location over twenty 
years. The property covered by the mortgage 
securing this bond issue consists of 101,365,000 
feet of fir timber valued at $304,095, together 
with plant, railroad and equipment valued, after 
depreciation, at $142,947.08; total value $447,- 
042.08. The annual cut of sawmill operation is 
22,000,000 feet. In 1926 the company’s net 
earnings before interest and income tax were 
deducted amounted to $32,804.59 and for five 
years, 1922 to 1926 both inclusive, the average 
annual earnings were $24,994.84, over 3.8 times 
the maximum interest requirements of the total 
issue of $100,000. The Fischer Lumber Co.’s 
operation at Marcola, under the able supervision 
of Fred Fischer, its president and general man- 
ager, is highly rated among fir mills in Oregon, 
both as regards management and the product of 
its operation. 

Under the provisions of the trust deed, the 
Fischer Lumber Co. pays to the trustee $2 a 
thousand feet on timber cut from mortaged 
lands and 50 cents a thousand on other timber. 
The proceeds of this bond issue will be used to 
complete the purchase of additional timber, to 
retire outstanding indebtedness and for other 
corporate purposes. 

This loan is the seventh issue of timber bonds 
originated by the Freeman, Smith & Camp Co. 
since May, 1925. The total amount of these 
loans is upward of $2,100,000. Frank R. Barns, 
former lumberman who specializes in timber 
financing, is in charge of this department of 
the Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., of Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland. 


SAAB AEEEE: 


Delays Opening Logging Camp 

CoQquiILLE, OreE., Feb. 5.—Under an order re- 
cently posted by the Coos Bay Logging Co., New 
Camp 3, employing 300 men, will not reopen 
until Feb. 28. The order does not affect Old 
Camp 3, where thirty men are at work. The only 
other camp to continue running is a small opera- 
tion on Yellow Creek, producing cedar. 


Bond Issue Oversubscribed 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 5.—Bonds of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., to the large 
total of $3,500,000, were oversubscribed heavily 
before noon last Tuesday. This is the largest 
origination by a distinctively Northwest bond 
house, according to F. M. Blankenship, of Port- 
land, vice president of the Lumbermen’s Trust 
Co., in charge of sales. The Lumbermen’s Trust 
Co. is trustee for the issue, with the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago, and the Bank of 
California, N. A. San Francisco, co-trustees, 
The issue was offered simultaneously through- 
out the East, middle West and locally, and was 
participated in by the Lacey Securities Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, and the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co., of Minneapolis. 


New Fir and Hemlock Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—T. B. Parcher, for 
the last three years identified with the Foster- 
Wyman Lumber Co., and formerly with the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., announces the 
formation of the Parcher Fir & Hemlock Co., 
1143 Henry Building. Mr. Parcher, who has 
had long experience in domestic business, will 
handle rail shipments only for retail yards, in- 
dustrial plants and railroads. 


Opens Seattle Offices 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 5.—The Hammond 
Lumber Co. has opened offices at 960 Stuart 
Building, succeeding to the rooms just vacated 
by the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., which 
has moved to a suite at 957-59. Edward P. Pack, 
well known to the lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest, will be in charge of the Hammond 
offices here. 


Building Slogan Approved 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Lumber dealers the 
country over are expressing their appreciation 
of the timeliness of the Red Cedar Manufactur- 
ers’ Association campaign with its slogan ‘‘ 1927 
IS a Building Year,’’ according to Joseph 
Blunt, executive secretary of the association, 
who says: 


We have been getting many letters congratulating 
us on adopting such a slogan, and dealers gener- 
ally express the intention of meeting the present 
year in the spirit which it expresses. One dealer 
writes: “ ‘1927 Is a Building Year’ appeals to us 
as a business stimulant that can be put to good 
use.” Another correspondent says: “I have looked 
this story over with a good deal of interest for it 
seems to contain worthwhile ideas which will help 
the retailer to develop business.” 

We have also been receiving numerous inquiries 
for the special plan which we have worked out 
to help stimulate building in local communities. 
This plan, which is carried on in conjunction with 
the local newspapers, has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful and the live dealer who ties up with it 
can secure a maximum amount of benefit with a 
minimum of expense and effort. 


In addition to the striking advertisements 
which the Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has run in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and other lumber trade journals, it has 
also published attractive advertisements in 
House and Garden, House Beautiful, Better- 
Homes and Gardens and the American Builder, 
which have featured the thought that ‘‘1927 Is 
a Building Year,’’ a message that is just as 
— to the builder as to the dealer. 

Of course, in urging 1927 as a good year to 
build, Mr. Blunt said, we are not overlooking the 
chance also to point out the advantages of build- 
ing permanently with western red cedar siding 
and to stress its distinctive qualities of long life, 
resistance to decay, and high insulating quality. 
The fact that much of the building which will be 
done this year will be by and for people who 
want better homes and consequently are interested 
in high quality material enables us to tie up our 
own message quite appropriately. We expect our 
dealers to sell more western red cedar lumber be- 
cause of this campaign, of course, but we also 
know that every dealer who gets into the game 
wholeheartedly will find it will help increase his 
business in every line of good material he handles. 
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First Auto Village Organization 

SeaTTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Unique among the 
organizations of the West Coast is National 
Auto Villages which was incorporated this week 
under the laws of the State of Washington, with 
capital of $300,000. The incorporators, are 
Jules L. Charbneau, Julian H. Blair and Roy C. 
Baumgarten; and the directors, in addition to 
the three names just given, are C. M. Ambrose, 
George Dickinson, Clark R. Belknap, Frank 8. 
Schorn, M. T. Dalton and J. R. Boldt. All of 
them reside in this city. The company has let 
the contract for the Seattle unit to Louis F. 
Speidel. Work will be started March 1, and the 
company expects to have ten units completed 
and in operation between Vancouver, B. C., and 
San Diego, Cal., by June 1. 

The Seattle village, which is typical, will oc- 
eupy about an acre and a half of ground within 
the city limits, insuring police protection, and 
will consist of ten cottages, each containing four 
apartments, six cottages each of two apartments, 
from fifteen to twenty tepees, and a community 
house, with hardwood dancing hall, store, coffee 
shop and other features. Mr. Speidel estimates 
that the Seattle unit, which will be wood con- 


bilists to make reservations when outlining a . 
tour, and insuring uniform rates. 


Following the completion of the chain along 
the Pacific highway, the company is planning 
to extend its service eastward along the Lincoln 
highway, beginning at San Francisco. It claims 
to be the first auto village organization in the 
United States, and by specifying wood through- 
out its bungalows it expects to become the out- 
let for considerable quantities of short-length 
lumber for standardized bungalow construction. 
The Seattle headquarters are at present in 
charge of Mr. Charbneau. The directors will 
organize in a few days by the election of a 
president and other officers. 


S@eeeeseaaeaeaean: 


Handles Extensive Line of Machinery 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 5.—The ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
tractor will now be handled in western Washing- 
ton by the Western Loggers Machinery Co., of 
Portland, Ore., which concern has bought out the 
Kaufman Tractor Co., and is locating offices here. 
This company will also be Seattle representa- 
tives of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works at 
Portland, and of the Harnischfeger Sales Cor- 


























Type of auto village in national chain, the first to be built in Seattle, Wash. 


struction throughout, will require about 110,000 
feet of lumber—making a total of about 1,100,- 
000 feet for the entire chain. The Seattle cot- 
tages will be roofed with red cedar shingles, 
and doubtless wood shingles will be specified for 
other units along the Coast. The cost of con- 
struction in this city will be about $35,000—in- 
dicating an outlay of $350,000 during the pres- 
ent season. 

According to the plans of the company, the 
village built here will be duplicated within the 
city limits of Vancouver, B. C.; Portland, Eu- 
gene and Ashland, Ore.; Redding, Sacramento, 
Fresno, Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 
These stations are spaced at distances about 200 
miles apart, so that the automobilist will be 
able to make the drive from one to another in 
about six hours. At every station there will be 
a coffee shop, hostess house, store, service sta- 
tion, telephone, attendants, and playground. 
Each bungalow will be completely furnished, 
will have plumbing with hot and cold water; 
and tepees likewise will be fully equipped—so 
that each unit will be able to take care of per- 
haps 250 guests a day. There will be a single 
management for the chain, enabling automo- 


poration at Milwaukee, Wis., and distribute the 
well known P & H gas and Diesel shovels of 
that concern to the logging industry of western 
Washington. It also carries other loggers’ sup- 
plies, such as American Steel & Wire Co. rope, 
as well as many minor supplies necessary for the 
successful operation of the logger. 

H. L, Turney, president of the Western Log- 
gers Machinery Co., before becoming the head 
of his present company, was for many years as- 
sistant sales manager of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works in Portland, and is well known to 
the loggers of the West Coast. Glenn Morris, 
former superintendent of construction and assem- 
bly for the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, has 
joined the force and will specialize in the sales 
of Willamette equipment. H. B. Fay, who has 
been selling ‘‘Caterpillars’’ for the Kaufman 
Tractor Co., will continue in the same position 
with the new firm. J. A. Siegrist, who has been 
industrial representative for the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. in this district, will be in charge 
of the office force. 

The Western Loggers Machinery Co. will carry 
a full line of machinery for the above mentioned 
firms, as well as a complete line of repair parts. 


Week’s News From the West Coast 


“Grabs” Douglas Fir Exhibit 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Feb. 5.—The first lumber- 
man in the United States to ‘‘grab’’ the splen- 
did Douglas fir exhibit which is being displayed 
at retail lumbermen’s conventions this winter 
is F. B. Lundy, of the Lundy Lumber Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mr. Lundy, having viewed the 
exhibit at the annual of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Philadelphia, Jan. 26- 
28, lost no time in writing to the headquarters 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau in this city, 
saying: 

We are desirous to obtain this entire display to 
use in an exhibit that we are opening in a down- 
town storeroom, which we propose to continue 
until March 1 and after, if the same is a success. 
We expect to spend between $1,000 and $1,500 on 
this room, and we are not opening it with the 
intention of merely selling the various advertised 
products and specialties that almost every lumber 
yard has. First of all, we are going to try to 
make it an educational exhibit based upon the idea 
that wood is the foremost and most necessary all- 
around building material, and the basis of our dis- 
play will be an endeavor to show the superior 
qualities of wood. 


Receipt of the letter here was followed by 
telegraphic correspondence, which promptly 
gave Mr. Lundy permission to use the exhibit. 
He wired back that undoubtedly the show would 
be a complete success. 


All told there are nine exhibits similar to that 
at Williamsport, which are being displayed at 
various conventions. They will be available for 
further display by energetic lumbermen who may 
ask for them, as fast as they are released from 
convention service. 


In addition to returns from the Douglas fir 
exhibit, the bureau in this city is receiving a 
large number of letters, some of which not only 
inquire about fir quality and prices but outline 
orders which may be placed for lumber. More 
than a score of writers state that they want the 
lumber in carlots. One writer in Oklahoma 
states that his firm has changed from other 
woods to fir in all dimension stock and timbers, 
because, he says, ‘‘it stocks better, a reference 
to the fact that fir does not discolor. An Okla- 
homa architect writes that he has specified West 
Coast hemlock for flooring in a residence. A 
West Virginia dealer, who consumes two or three 
carloads a week, invites comparisons of various 
woods used in the window trade, and says he 
wants to meet a manufacturer of fir sash. A 
buyer of interior millwork, who specializes on 
material for small houses, makes an. inquiry 
respecting that kind of material. An Indiana 
man requests information respecting railroad 
material; and so the list continues. 


Bureau headquarters this week were moved 
from 5560-62 to larger and better rooms at 
562-5 White-Henry-Stuart Building. 


May Purchase Latin-American Timber 


TuscALoosa, ALA., Feb. 7.—Three members 
of the Deal Saw Mills Co., Tuscaloosa, left 
early this week for Central and South America 
to inspect several hundred thousand acres of 
timber lands. In the party were Dr. 8S. E. Deal, 
N. 8S. Curtis and W. W. Bachtel. From Tus- 
caloosa they were to go to New Orleans and 
take steamer from that port. Information here 
would indicate N. 8. Curtis will remain in the. 
South American section to complete the pur- 
chases and look after the erection of several 
plants. These operators are among the well 
known mill men of central and Southern Ala- 
bama and have for years operated some of the 
major shortleaf plants. On account of the de- 
pletion of standing timber at Coal Fire and at 
Cooks, and the sale of the Buhl plant last sum- 
mer to the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., the Deal 
brothers and their associates have been look- 
ing beyond Alabama for raw materials. Many 
years’ cut remain at their other operations. 
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» New Dry Kiln 






LutcuHeEr, La., Feb. 7.—A new method of han- 
dling lumber in and out of the dry kilns, whereby 
handling costs can be materially reduced, was 
recently adopted in the new installation of Stand- 
ard dry kilns at the Lutcher plant of the Lutcher 
& Moore Cypress Lumber Co. (Ltd.). The plan 
carried out was as much of an improvement over 
that of loading lumber on kiln trucks, on which to roll the material into 
the kiln, as that method was over the old time idea of carrying each board 
into the kiln and loading by hand on a slatted floor, or without trucks. 
The modern way of transporting lumber into the kiln is to load it on 
kiln trucks which are run on tracks and then pushed into the dry kiln. 
In that way the lumber is ready, after being dried, to be pushed out 
again without reloading board by board. 

It was this rehandling cost which the Lutcher & Moore company 
wanted to avoid, owing to the relative locations of its mill, yard and 
dry kilns, the yard and mill being about a mile and a half apart. After 
studying the problem carefully, the Lutcher & Moore company called in 
the engineers of the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
resulted in the working out of a plan whereby the handling of the lumber 
piece by piece was eliminated. The layout of the Lutcher operation is 
such that the yard must be located about a mile and a half from the mill, 
and the company’s high grade tupelo had to be taken down there. It 
was run down on railroad cars by an engine, which brought the lumber 
exactly to the point desired without the use of any other means of trans- 
portation than the railroad cars and engine. The lumber was then 
unloaded direct from the cars on to the yard piles, because a spur track 


Loaded cars on sid- 
ing ready for kiln 


duces Handling Costs 


Installation Re- 


at the yard. A solution of the problem was 
found when the Standard dry kilns were designed 
along special lines with the proper element of 
strength in the foundations, so that instead of 
running kiln cars into the kiln, railroad cars are 
now used for this purpose, enabling the loading 
of lumber on to railroad cars right in the yard. 
The usual stickers are placed between each course, and the lumber ig 
spaced so as to provide the proper circulation which would be used for 
this type of work and arrangement, an open flue being left in the lumber 
pile to obtain sufficient circulation. 

Owing to the method of piling and the construction of these kilns, the 
circulation and air travel is regular and normal, and the Lutcher & Moore: 
company’s quality tupelo is subjected to just exactly the conditions 
needed for fast and satisfactory drying. After the lumber is thoroughly 
dried and ready for the market, the engine from the main line again 
swings on to a set of spur tracks located at the other end of the kilns 
and there picks up the cars and pulls them out of the kiln. From that 
point the engine takes them over to the mill and spots them there, or 
places the cars at the points on the loading platform where the lumber is 
needed. 

The cars are now loaded on the various spur tracks running between 
these yard piles, ready to dry, in the yard a mile and a half from the 
kiln, The engine then pulls them up the main line and from there by a 
series of spur tracks they are set in front of any kiln. The spur tracks 
serve as a sort of loading or green storage platform. When a kiln is 
ready to load, the engine from the main line pushes the cars into the kiln 








Railroad kiln car in 
kiln ready to dry 


runs down each alley between the piles. From the yard the Lutcher & 


Moore company desired to bring some 
of the lumber to the dry kilns, but the 





kilns had to be located near the mill 
and across the main railroad line from 
the mill. If the lumber was brought 
up flat piled on the railroad cars and 
then rehandled on to kiln trucks, as 
was the usual system, it would mean 
additional handling to get it into the 
kiln for drying, after which process it 
would have to be taken off the kiln 
trucks in order to get across the rail- 
road into the mill. 

This whole handling method could 
be solved if the lumber could be loaded 


Kilns located alongside railroad 
main line 





cars into kiln 


off the spur tracks, the doors are closed and the drying started. 


The plan evolved for the handling 
of lumber at the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co.’s operation is 
both novel and practical, but it is ob- 
vious that it is the best thing to do. 
It was not a usual procedure, and is 
probably the first time the kiln engi- 
neers have developed this method of 
handling lumber to obtain greater 
production at lower cost. The battery 
of Standard dry kilns consists of three 
rooms of the end-piling type, each 


Engine switching loaded cars room being equipped to handle either 


air dry or green lumber. 


Importance of Insulation As Sound Deadener 


[By B. F. Norris, Chief of Acoustical Department, C. F. Burgess Laboratories (Inc.), Madison, Wis.] 


As cold is the absence of heat, quiet is the 
absence of noise. Until the last few years we 
have given little thought to the relative quiet- 
ness or noisiness of our daily surroundings. 
Now almost everyone is interested in the sub- 
ject. The reason for this is that a great num- 
ber of indispensable machines have been devel- 
oped which unfortuntely make a considerable 
amount of noise when in operation. 


We cannot conceive of doing without such 
devices as typewriters, adding machines and 
tabulating machines in our offices, and the 
growth of cities has made street cars, elevated 
roads and motor trucks necessary. Yet all of 
these machines increase the noise in our homes 
and offices, sometimes to such an extent as to 
make constructive work and thought impossible. 


Fortunately, human beings are very adaptable 
creatures, and we have automatically accus- 
tomed ourselves to noise so that in many cases 
it does not seriously interfere with the quality 
or the amount of the work which we do. 


We must not assume, however, that noise has 
no effect upon us. It has been definitely proved 
that a person will use up 50 percent more energy 
in doing a certain amount of work in a noisy en- 
vironment than he will in a quiet one, and the 
chance of error is 25 percent greater. 


It has been asked why one noise is disturb- 

ing and another is not. In other words, why 
the man who is accustomed to sleep pas- 
sively right next to an elevated line be kept 
awake by a radio in the neighboring flat? The 


answer is that he knows the elevated noise to 
be necessary and the radio to be unnecessary. 
We are really only disturbed by two kinds of 
noise. One is a noise the meaning of which 
we do not understand, and the other is a noise 
which we consider unnecessary. 

The question of the quietness or noisiness of 
our offices today is about in the same position 
that the problem of their lighting was fifteen or 
twenty yearsago. At that time, if one could see 
at all, the lighting was good enough. Psycholo- 
gists, efficiency experts and doctors took up the 
study of illumination. They proved conclusively 
that a well lighted workroom produced more and 
better work with less strain on the workers than 
a poorly lighted room. When the results of 
these investigations were made public, people 
began demanding more and better lighting, until 
today it is difficult to find an office or workshop 
in which the lighting situation has not been 
carefully studied and worked out. In fact, 
many States have passed laws fixing the mini- 
mum light for rooms in which certain types of 
work are done. It will be only a matter of time 
before this same careful attention will. be 
given to the quietness of our offices, theaters 
and school rooms. Already the methods and 
materials for the quieting and correcting of 
rooms of this kind have been developed. Scien- 
tific investigators are working to determine 
quantitatively the effect of noise on the quality 
and amount of work produced by operators. A 
great deal of data has been patie Be wre on this 
subject, and as soon as this knowledge is brought 
home to the public in general, a demand will 


arise for quiet offices and for theaters and audi- 
toriums which are good acoustically. 

Fortunately there are sound-absorbent ma- 
terials available which, when installed in panels 
on the ceilings or walls of an otherwise noisy 
office, will render it quiet and make it a com- 
fortable working place. 

Some of these materials, such as Hairfelt and 
Flax-li-num, have been used for fifteen or twen- 
vy years for this purpose, while others, such as 

nsulite, Celotex and Balsam-Wool, have been 
developed in the last few years. 

It is interesting to know that all of these ma- 
terials were developed as heat insulators—not 
as sound absorbers. A growing demand for 
good acoustics and quiet workrooms has led the 
manufacturers of these materials to determine 
the value of their products as sound-absorbers. 

In the case of one material holes have been 
drilled in its surface with the intertion of mak- 
ing this material a better absorber of sound, 
while in the case of another material, Balsam- 
Wool, the manufacturers have gone to the trou- 
ble of substituting a porous cloth for one of the 
paper liners, thus making it a very efficient 
sound absorber. 

With these absorbent materials already at 
hand, and with the services of competent acous- 
tical engineers readily available, no one need 
have a noisy disturbing office. It need not be 
difficult to hear in auditoriums, churches and 
theaters. Old buildings which have offended 
acoustically for years may be easily corrected, 
and there is no excuse for the erection of new 
buildings which are not acoustically correct. 
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Retailers Report Stocks Much Reduced 


Reports from 220 yards in the tenth Federal 
Reserve district—Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Colorado and northern New Mexico 
_show that December sales, measured in board 
feet, were 17.5 percent below those for Decem- 
per of 1925, and had a seasonal decline of 36.5 

reent below those for November of 1926. 
Sales of all materials, measured in dollars, were 
17.8 percent below those for December of 1925, 
and 38 percent below the November, 1926, sales. 
Stocks Jan. 1, 1927, showed a decline of 3.5 
percent as compared with those of Jan. 1, 1926, 
and were 1.1 percent below those of Dec. 1, 

26. 
2 from 189 retail yards in the seventh 
Federal Reserve district—Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois and Indiana—gave December 
sales as 2.5 percent less than those for Decem- 
per of 1925, and 29.8 percent less than those 
for November. Stocks Jan. 1, 1927, were about 

ual to those held on Jan. 1, 1926, or to those 
held Dec. 1, 1926. Outstandings at the end of 
December, 1926, were 435 percent of the 
month’s sales, as against 408 percent for the 
corresponding date of 1925. 

The 514 reporting retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district—Montana, the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin— 
gave December sales of lumber, measured in 
board feet, as 38.1 percent less than those for 
December of 1925, and 58.5 percent less than 
November totals. Sales of all materials, in- 
cluding lumber, and measured in dollars, were 
reported by 468 yards as 4.4 percent below 
those of December, 1925, and 47 percent below 
Stocks of these 
468 yards on Jan. 1, 1927, were 9 percent below 
the amounts held Jan. 1, 1926, and 3.4 percent 
below the Dee. 1, 1926, totals. 


Is Some Nimrod Himself 


Oconomowoc, Wis., Feb. 7.—Referring to a 
story that was printed in the Dec. 25, 1926, issue 
of the AMERICAN LuM- 





A. L. Boynton, president and general manager 
of the Boynton Lumber Co. ‘‘It is ideally lo- 
cated just outside of Lufkin, within the switch- 
ing limits of the railroad yards, with ample 
switching facilities, and elevated above the 
moisture line, an ideal condition that any mill 
will appreciate. ’’ 

He stated the new owners will convert the 
plant into a combination hardwood and pine 
mill and that dry kilns will be built to dry 
the pine lumber and part of the hardwood pro- 
duction. It is also planned to erect a modern 
planing mill to operate in connection with 
this plant and to build sufficient sheds to care 
for the entire output of pine lumber and part 
of the hardwood. 

The Boynton company is said to own enough 
timber to operate this mill for twelve years. 
The timber is situated on the Neches and An- 


gelina rivers in Angelina, Polk, Trinity and 
other counties. 

P. A. Ryan, of the Philip A. Ryan company, 
states that the use of the mill for thirty days 
has been reserved in order to saw up about a 
million feet of logs on hand. The office and 
yard also have been reserved for ten months 
in order to dispose of the stock of lumber on 
hand. Locomotive, teams, log wagons, trucks 
and logging equipment of all kinds were re- 
served from the sale, as were also all the tim- 
ber and farms and lumber owned by the com- 
pany, and all the lands except the mill site 
and yard at Lufkin. Mr. Ryan says: ‘‘We 
are not retiring from the lumber business but 
have not yet made any plans for the manu- 
facture of lumber. We have a large stock of 
lumber on hand that will keep our selling or- 
ganization busy for the rest of the year.’’ 


To Push Appalachian Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 8.—In an all-day ex- 
ecutive session held at the Hotel Sinton, mem- 
bers of the Appalachian Hardwood Club dis- 
cussed and formulated plans for the promotion 
of the sale and use of Appalachian hardwoods 
in considering the report of the executive com- 
mittee as submitted by president M. W. Stark, 
of Columbus, Ohio. The ground covered includ- 
ed a program for publicity; the study of selling 
methods; codperation with other lumber trade 
organizations and of business allied with the 
lumber industry; the preparation of exhibits 
and educational campaigns by talks before or- 
ganizations interested in the use of wood prod- 
ucts, besides active publicity work by members 
of the club. 


The recommendations included a list of twen- 


ty items recommended as worth the efforts of 


the members individually and of the club as a 
whole in the promotion of its objects. 
J. S. Walker, president of the Emery River 





BERMAN, having to do 
with the prowess as a 
hunter of the head of 
the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Idaho, with which was 
shown the picture of a 
oy with a good day’s 
ag of grouse, G. 8. 
Patterson, of this city, 
who represents the 
Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co. in this territory, 
claimed that the ‘‘big 
boss’’ is not the only 
one who is a successful 
nimrod. He claims to 
be some hunter himself, 
and, to prove his prow- 
ess in that line, produces 
a photograph showing a 
day ’s bag of ducks on a 
recent duck hunt in 








which he participated 
in Arkansas. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Patterson re- 
ports an excellent demand for ‘‘ Craig Mountain 
quality Pondosa pine,’’ and says there is every 
indication of this demand increasing materially. 
In fact, he feels quite hopeful over the outlook 
for the current year. 


Purchases Milling Interests 


LurKIN, TEx., Feb. 7.—The Boynton Lum- 
ber Co, has announced the purchase of the 
Philip A. Ryan Lumber Co.’s milling interests. 
The consideration was not made public. The 
property consists of a modern hardwood band 
mill with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, ample 
lumber sheds, 20 acres of land, mill office and 
twenty houses of modern construction, all with 
city water and light connections. It is located 
just outside Lufkin on the Cotton Belt Rail- 
road. 

‘*Tt is our aim to make this plant one of the 
most modern and best equipped in Texas,’’ said 


Successful day’s bag made by G. S. Patterson, of Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Lumber Co., Lancing, Tenn., advanced the sug- 
gestion that codperative yards be established 
at principal lumber consuming centers along the 
lines that have been followed by West Coast 
producers in providing yards at Boston, Balti- 
more and New York. Mr. Walker suggested that 
such yards would result in cheaper inspections, 
cheaper insurance and make possible a system 
of warehouse certificates for lumber. 

The meeting was the first attended by C. M. 
Morford, recently appointed secretary of the 
club. Mr. Morford’s headquarters have been 
established at 730 Southern Railway building, 
Cincinnati. 

About thirty members were in attendance. 
The next meeting is to be held in Cincinnati, 
March 8. 


Recommendations by President 


The recommendations as submitted by Presi- 
dent Stark included the following items: 
1. The completion of the article on Appa- 


lachian hardwoods already authorized to give the 
public certain definite views in regard to Appa- 
lachian hardwoods and to correct certain miscon- 
ceptions that have injured the hardwood markets, 


2. The preparation of subsequent articles cover- 
ing special treatment of individual woods; es 
lachian hardwoods for particular uses; explaining 
advantages of Appalachian hardwoods to the lum- 
ber fabricator and to the consumer separately ; in- 
structions for salesmen; explaining economics of 
Appalachian hardwood business; explaining manu- 
facturing processes and problems. 


3. Issue a monthly bulletin containing con- 
sumers’ comments; highlights on Appalachian 
hardwoods; information about technical service of 
club; current information on condition of stocks, 
production rate, price levels, market activity and 
so forth. 


4. Adopt slogan or seal for Appalachian hard- 
woods. 

5. Adopt brand for marking all Appalachian 
hardwoods. 

6. Make an official definition of soft texture 
Appalachian hardwoods, 

7. Advertise in suitadle journals. 

8. Establish a technical service by experts. 

9. Have all salesmen at a meeting of the club 
for purpose of “selling” Appalachian hardwoods 
to them. Gain support of newspapers and Cham- 
bers of Commerce interested in the Appalachian 
regions. 

10. Study selling methods, including uniform- 
ity of grade, uniformity of manufacture, uni- 
formity of terms and expressions used in describ- 
ing stock, establish standards for handling inquir- 
ies and orders. 

11. Have tests made at laboratories for needed 
technical data on Appalachian hardwoods. 

12. Coéperate with the manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes in getting better finishes for wood 
products. 

13. Codperate with the Institute oak bureau 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion trade extension campaign. 

14, Prepare articles for newspapers on the Ap- 
palachian regions and the forest wealth. 

15. Provide lumber for manual training schools 
in market areas at a low price. 

16. Have exhibits at conventions. 

17. Provide samples for permanent exhibits. 

18. Establish the value of knots and other so 
ealled defects as elements of beauty in furniture, 
finish etc. 

19. Have representatives of club address meet- 
ings of architects, contractors, retailers, fabrica- 
tors, forest schools and colleges and radio audi- 
ences. 

20. Get publicity for club and its meetings. 

21. Prepare articles for local newspaper use. 


Suggestions for Individual Members 


Following are suggestions for individual mem- 
bers which they can do at small cost: 


1. Distribute club literature. 

2. Mention Appalachian hardwoods in every 
quotation. 

8. Enclose in all letters leaflets explaining the 
official designation of Appalachian soft texture 
hardwoods. 

4. Put the seal or slogan of the club on all 
letterheads and invoices. : 

5. Brand all Appalachian hardwoods. 

6. Salesmen to distribute literature to buyers. 

7. Follow forms laid down by the club in de 
scribing Appalachian hardwoods. 

8. Special training for salesmen in the unique 
characteristics of Appalachian hardwoods. 
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Hardwood Consuming Industries Continudt0 


Production Declining; Prices Advance 


MEMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 8.—Considerable ac- 
tivity has been noted in the southern hardwood 
market during the last week or ten days. Prices 
are slightly higher, and the present trend is 
toward still higher prices. Reports indicate 
that more sales are being consummated each 
day. The demand is coming from all groups. 

The weather has been anything but favor- 
able, and logging can not be resumed for an 
indefinite period. Many mills are down or on 
part time. There have been three or four days 
of heavy rains to one day of sunshine, and 
there is not a chance for the forests to dry out 
enough to permit of logging generally. Pro- 
duction will gradually decline until favorable 
weather is forthcoming. 

Demand from the automobile group probably 
leads the market. All body plants are buying 
in large quantities, and plants are operating 
full time. This demand is better than it has 
been for many months and should continue. 
The motor plants are buying sap and red gum 
mainly. Demand from the furniture traders is 
still rather backward, but many buyers who 
said that they could not pay higher prices have 
been coming into the market. The furniture 
factories are busy, though they report business 

or. The building trades demand is still good. 

e feature of the week was the re-entry of 
some of the flooring plants into the market. 
The flooring plants have been complaining of 
business, but have decided they had better buy, 
and are placing some nice orders. The trim 
plants are also taking a good volume. Export 
trade has been rather dull since the first of the 
year, but reports indicate that more new busi- 
ness will be booked during February and 
March, and that by late March or early April 
there will be a good deal more activity. 


Consumers Withholding Orders 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 8.—The hardwoo4 
market still is slow, though inquiries are on 
the increase, and prices are fairly firm. Cin- 
cinnati dealers say that the furniture trade is 
holding back orders. The auto manufacturers 
likewise are laggard, but there is some good 
buying reported from this trade. Flooring 
manufacturers are reported to be placing fairly 
good orders. Retail distributers are going slow. 

Theodore Davis, secretary-manager Lumber 
Traffic Association, was elected second vice 
pesident of the Cincinnati Traffic Club at its 
annual meeting last night. 

O. P. Stratemeyer has left the lumber field 
and has gone into the silk hosiery business. His 
last lumber connection was with the Sedgewick 
Lumber Co. 

Among the visitors in Cincinnati during the 
week were R. A. Husstetles, Little River Lum- 
ber Co., of Townsend, Tenn.; Bert Ackles, 
Alton Lumber Co., Buckhannon, W. Va., and 
E. L. Saulsberry, Saulsberry Lumber Co., 
LaFollette, Tenn. 


Fabric-Covered Wood Body Favored 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—The fabric covered 
wooden body is emerging as one of the out- 
standing possibilities for low priced cars, ac- 
cording to representative automotive engineers, 
and already is in production in several automo- 
bile body plants in this section. 

Its possibilities for widespread use on lower 
priced cars are especially emphasized because 
of its lightness and inherent cheapness. It is 
also pointed out that, with proper fabrication 
of wood pieces, the inherent difficulties in ob- 
taining good lines and applying proper finishes 
to meet the present demand ‘for expressions of 
individual color tastes are overcome. While 
the fabric covered wood body is not in large 
production at present, it is generally charac- 


terized as an unusually promising forthcoming 
development in lower priced motor car construc- 
tion in this country because of decided reduction 
of manufacturing costs to be obtained. 

The use of this type of body is forecast, it 
is stated, for the further reason that automo- 
bile body makers from now on expect little 
more than refinements in design and improve- 
ments in bodies, so that this newest adaptation 
will be hailed with marked favor in the search 
for more economical manufacturing methods. 

Automobile production schedules have been 
increased from 15 to 50 percent, with indica- 
tions of consistent good output this month. 
Practically all of the larger plants are now 
adhering to full time schedules. 


Big Orders Not Plentiful 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 7.—While there are a 
few hardwood orders coming in for one to six 
carlots, and for mixed cars, large orders calling 
for three hundred thousand to five hundred 
thousand feet, and contract orders, are very 
searce. Sap and red gum have been in fair call, 
but oak, ash and other items are not doing as 
well as they might. Poplar has been in fair 
movement. There is scattered demand for wal- 
nut, cottonwood, plain oak, elm and ash. Some 


Adirondack Stocks Are Heavy 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—While there is 
hope of a better season in certain of the woods 
used for building, there does not seem to be 
much change in prospect in lumber that goes 
into factory work, furniture and implements, 
Even the Adirondack hardwood mills have not 
been pushed this winter, not alone because of 
deep snow, but because of a slack market. Here 
now comes an open spell that has already lasted 
ten days, and mill owners, at least in this 
State, are getting uneasy. They are eager to 
be at work, and yet they are afraid, for stocks 
of hardwood lumber appear to be as heavy ag 
ever. From the South come reports that hard- 
wood and pine mills are either out of the flooded 
districts, or that the floods are receding and 
giving them a chance to operate again: On the 
whole, the outlook is not favorable to a strong 
hardwood market. There is complaint: that 
some hardwood concerns are getting in the 
habit of making a deal out of every possible 
transaction. This means that the conservative 
sellers, if there are any left, are doing com- 
paratively little business. Everybody is trying 
to shorten up hardwood stocks. 


The plant of the Batavia & New York Wood- 
working Co., Batavia, N. Y., has about two hun- 


























Despite the heavy snow on the ground, fiftiPfive farmers and sawmill men attended the portable 
sawmill demonstration at New Garden, Columbiana County, Ohio, on Jan. 28, report of which was 


published in the Feb. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 62. 


The above photograph 


shows some of the interested attendants watching the demonstration at the mill of the Ohio Hard- 
wood Co. co-operating with the extension forestry service of the Ohio State University 





houses have reported fair business over the last 
two weeks, while others are finding the going 
a trifle slow. Much better weather is resulting 
in the building trades becoming slightly more 
active. 

Prices as reported on inch stocks at Louisville 
show: Poplar FAS, $95@105; saps and selects, 
$65@75; No. 1 common, $48@52; 2A, $35@40; 
and 2 B, $25@27. Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, 
$150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2, $40. Ash, 
FAS, $85; common, $50. Sap gum, $58 and 
$47; quartered sap, $65 and $50; plain red, 
$100 and $55; quartered red, $107 and $60. 
Plain red oak, $85@90 for FAS; and $66 for 
common; plain white, FAS, $90@95; common, 
$60@62. 

J. Graham Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, has left for a visit to 
company operations at Zama, Miss., Fayette, 
Ala., and Brownville, Ind. The mill at Cary- 
ville, Fla., plans to resume about April 1. 

E. B. Norman, jr., E. B. Norman & Co., re- 
ported that the company’s Louisiana mill was 
running full, and had a good log supply. 

William I. Wymond, president Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., is spending the rest of the. winter at 
the company’s Holly Ridge (La.) operation. 


dred men on the payroll and is enjoying one 
of the busiest times of the year. John B. 
Seaver, secretary, says the plant is running over- 
time. “ 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Mixer & Co. was held on Feb. 1, at which 
time officers and directors were re-elected for 
the coming year. 

Nelson 8. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, will 
leave shortly for a trip to the West Indies on 
the Columbus. 

A sale was held at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York, last week, of a remarkable collec- 
tion of autographs collected by A. Conger 
Goodyear, president of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. The amount realized was over $155,000. 
Two Thackeray letters brought $15,000 and 
$14,500, and many other letters brought high 
prices which showed a good profit over the 
amount paid by Mr. Goodyear for them. He 
has given up this hobby and will collect paint- 
ings and sculpture in future, which is the rea- 
son for the sale. 

Burton H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., and Law- 
rence McCabe, of J. B. McCabe & Son, Spencer- 
port, N. Y., have returned from a quail-hunting 
trip to Alabama. Mr. Hurd gave a talk at a 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 101 and 102 
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meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange a 
few days ago on his hunting experiences. 

Astor H. Weaver will leave in a few days for 
Hope Falls, in the Adirondacks, where his com- 
any will start sawing hardwoods this month. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, has 
been reélected a director of the Delaware Ave- 
nue Association, composed of business men on 
that street. 


Outlook Good; Quotations Firm 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 8.—Hardwood manu- 
facturers are holding prices very firm. The 
outlook is extremely favoruble for a good de- 
mand, and it is predicted that with desirable 
dry stocks low in supply, prices will advance. 
This is particularly true of 6/4 and thicker 
hard maple and soft elm, and 4/4 and thicker 
birch. 

The automobile industry is increasing produc- 
tion right along, and some of the producers are 
now running about 85 to 90 percent of capacity. 

It is believed that the building program of 
Michigan cities this year will be greater than 
in 1926, based on contracts already made and 
on proposed construction which is in the hands 
of architects and builders. The cities of De- 
troit, Flint, Pontiac, Lansing and Jackson al- 
ready have under way a very large program of 
industrial and public buildings, also of house 
construction. Retailers throughout the State 
report very little stock moving at present, but 
considerable business in prospect, and they 
expect a very good demand this spring. 


Some Items Becoming Scarce 


CoLuMBus, OnI0, Feb. 7.—The hardwood trade 
continues steady, with the bulk of orders coming 
from industrial concerns. Automobile, furni- 
ture, musical instrument and agricultural imple- 
ment factories have done considerable buying. 
A good volume of railroad business is being 
booked. Box factories are absorbing low grades. 
Retail trade has not yet opened to any extent, 
although dealers are buying, as yard stocks are 
low. Dry stocks at mills are not large, and dry- 
ing is hampered. There is a growing scarcity of 
certain items, especially wider sizes. Prices 
continue firm. The tone of the market is good. 

The spread of prices on southern pine is grad- 
ually being reduced, and some of the mills are 
holding more firmly to their lists. Dealers are 
still playing a waiting game. Transit cars are 
rather numerous, and often sell at less than mar- 
ket prices. Better buying is expected within 
a short time, as dealers’ stocks are not heavy. 

A number of Columbus lumbermen are visit- 
ing Florida, among them Elihu Doddington, 
president; G. E. Richards, treasurer, and O. M. 
Spencer, secretary of the Doddington Co.; Frank 
H. Lumbert, sr., president of the Fifth Avenue 
Lumber Co., and H. W. Hooker, of the H. W. 
Hooker Co. 

J. 8. MeVey, president Central West Coal & 


.Lumber Co., left recently to visit the company’s 


mills at Jackson, Ala., operated under the name 
of the J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co. 

E. M. MeGowin, of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Chapman, Ala., was a recent visitor here. 


Production Continues Small 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 7.—Trade has been 
rather slow, due largely to bad weather and 
floods. Little or.no buying is being done for 
future delivery. A fair number of inquiries 
were received last week. Some of the large 
band mills in this section are closed down be- 
eause they are not able to get logs. Practically 
no logs have come into this market since the 
first of the year. Log prices are high. It is 
not expected logging operations on a general 
scale will be resumed much before May 1. Lum- 
ber prices have been holding firm. Some orders 
are coming from woodworking concerns. Furni- 
ture manufacturers are not buying liberally. 
They report their business a little sluggish. 
Veneer trade is fair. Automobile and box and 


crate manufacturers are buying. The retail 
trade has not been brisk. Stave trade is slow, 
and most mills are closed down. 

Dan Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., has left for Phoenix, Ariz., to join his wife 
and daughter, who have been with Mrs. Paul 
Mitchell, a daughter of Mr. Wertz. 


May Cut Transatlantic Rates 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 7.—Exporters of lum- 
ber have been watching developments at Mon- 
treal, where the representatives of the trans- 
atlantic steamship lines met this week to dis- 
cuss ocean freight rates. It was expected that 
the conference might decide upon a return to 
the rates which prevailed prior to Sept. 23 last, 
when an advance of 10 cents a hundred pounds 
to United Kingdom ports was decreed. The 
raise found many of the shippers with bookings 
ahead for steamer space at the old rates and, 
after much negotiation, the Transatlantic 
Freight Conference decided to give its members 
a free hand in the matter of accepting shipments 
under these bookings at the old rates whenever 
possible, a concession the importance of which 
was duly appreciated. As a consequence, ship- 
pers, desiring to make use of the space, rushed 
over considerable consignment lumber, with the 
result that the United Kingdom markets were 
again rather congested, while the higher prices 
realized on other lumber did not compensate for 
the increase in the rates. It is believed that, 


in view of the existing freight situation, the 
steamship lines will be disposed to drop the 10 
cent advance, leaving matters as they were prior 
to Sept. 23. In such an event a very marked 
improvement in the export business may be ex- 
pected in the near future, a contingency made 
to appear reasonably certain in view of the 
change for the better that has taken place in 
economic conditions of most of the European 
countries. 

Richard P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., pro- 
ducers and distributers of hardwoods, this city, 
has gone down South to visit the mills of sub- 
—e companies at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, 


John Luntz, jr., who covers northern territory 
for Greenleaf Johnson & Son (Inc.), this city, 
recently gave a radio talk in Atlantic City from 
station WHAR. He has also visited New York 
and Boston of late. 


Orders Greatly Exceed Cut 


Macon, GA., Feb. 8.—Orders for hardwood 
lumber continue to exceed production by more 
than 30 percent, according to reports from local 
mills this week. The market for all woods con- 
tinue active, with the gums the favorites. Heavy 
shipments are being made to the eastern mar- 
kets and to seaports for export trade. Prices 
have remained stationary during the week. Mill 
owners say that there is every indication that 
activity will continue for some time. 


Club Hears About ‘‘Bunk of 1927” 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New OrzEAns, La., Feb. 9.—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its 
monthly meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel today, 
with Vice President J. W. Bailey in the chair 
and a fair attendance representing three states. 
Round-table reports on operating conditions, 
stocks ete., revealed some variances, but in gen- 
eral the reports were cheerful and encouraging. 
One or two mills reported stocks on hand rather 
heavy in respect to some items, notably some 
grades of oak and red gum. Sap gum was indi- 
cated in low available supply, as a result of the 
active call. Rains and floods over a consider- 
able territory have hampered production or 
halted it entirely, with the prospect for contin- 
ued restriction to mid-April or later—possibly 
until late May. 

With respect to January business, the reports 
were almost uniformly cheerful, several mills 
reporting the movement covering practically all 
of their available stocks of certain active items. 

V. H. Sonderegger, the club’s forester, de- 
livered a brief but emphatic talk on what he 
termed ‘‘The Bunk of 1927.’’ First on the 
‘*bunk’’ list, he placed the yarn that the south- 
ern lumberman is hard up and forced to sell at 
whatever he can get for his lumber. Conceding 
that a few may be facing financial troubles, he 
affirmed that the majority are entirely able to 
hold their end up, and that they are doing it and 
maintaining good credit ratings. Second came 
the yarn that the farmers are broke and need 
State aid. He testified on the strength of his 
personal observations that the farmers are ‘‘ get- 
ting three square meals a day and able to buy 
gas for their cars.’’ Few or none, he thought, 
are actually ‘‘suffering’’ and the farmers’ 
eredit is good so far as the financing of their 
next crops is concerned. Third in order he listed 
the loud alarm about ‘‘substitutes,’’ reciting 
the turn of the automobile makers back to wood 
bodies after trying steel as a ‘‘substitute,’’ as 
evidence that the ‘‘substitute’’ bark is worse 
than its bite. Fourth place was given to the 
charge that lumbermen are unprogressive and 
indifferent to public sentiment. On the con- 
trary, he averred, the lumbermen are making 
theirs one of the most progressive industries, 
and spending large sums to improve their prod- 


uct and the methods of waste utilization. The 
lumber industry was never more efficient than 
it is today. Few other industries have made 
such rapid improvement during the last fifteen 
years. 

He rapped the current impression that south- 
ern timber resources are nearing exhaustion, de- 
claring that alert manufacturers are searching 
out and finding and acquiring additional timber 
holdings in the South, that will extend their 
operations for years. Noting the recent trans- 
fer of a tract of second growth hardwood which 
averaged 16-inch diameter, he concluded that 
while the volume of southern production might 
recede from its present levels, the industry can 
easily be perpetuated in the South. By way of 
conclusion, Mr. Sonderegger urged manufac- 
turers to pay better salaries to their wood ex- 
perts even though they had to pay less to their 
office forces. This brought a reply from Mr. 
Smallwood, who stoutly defended the office men 
while conceding that increased pay for compe- 
tent woods supervision might prove a good in- 
vestment. 

Chairman T. R. Thames, of the tax commit- 
tee, made a brief talk on tne results of the com- 
mittee’s conference with the Louisiana tax com- 
mission. 

Secretary George Schaad, jr., reported the 
election of three new members, the Holden Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Holden, La.; the Caldwell 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of Swayze Lake, La., 
and the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., of Baker, 


La. 


Chicago Lumber Yard Enters Campaign 


A retail lumber concern is running for elec- 
tion at the forthcoming municipal election in 
Chicago. The city is pretty well plastered with 
all the well known varieties of ‘‘ Vote for’’ 
signs. Prominent among those seen on the North 
Side is one variety, widely distributed, hereto- 
fore not so familiar. It literally shouts at pass- 
ersby: ‘‘ Vote for Charles A. Hohmeier Lumber 
Co., 1717 Belmont Ave., for your next Lumber 
and Building Supplies. Polls open 6 a. m. to 
6 p. m. daily.’’ The placard further bears a 
picture of the ‘‘Candidate’’ lumber yard, and 
gives its telephone number. 
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Commission Salesmen Plan 
Drive for More Members 


When President Charles L. Baxter, of Chi- 
cago, convened the annual of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commission Lumber Salesmen at noon 
on Feb. 9 at the Palmer House, Chicago, there 
were about thirty in attendance. 

The first subject taken up was market condi- 
tions. A. T. Brink, of the Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo., stated that the 
turnover of his company in January was 25 to 
30 percent above the same month a year ago, 
and February is starting out in the same man- 
ner. Country business is better now than it has 
been for the last few years, and the building 
outlook for the first six months of 1927 is good. 

L. 8. Nithols, of the Tombaugh Lumber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, stated that yards did about 25 
percent less business last year than in 1925, and 
that 1927 prospects are not quite as good as in 
1926. 

Rodney E. Browne, of Browne, Lockridge & 
Bryan, New York City, stated that there was 
a large volume of building done in the metro- 
politan centers last year, but he did not think 
that there would be nearly as much undertaken 
this year in the way of homes and apartment 
buildings. 

Walter Vanlandingham, of Chicago, said that 
retail stocks in local territory are comparatively 
light, and yards generally have little lumber 
bought ahead. Industrial business is promising 
for the next few months. 

J. E. Parrott, of Dayton, Ohio, is looking for 
a good year, as Dayton is growing rapidly, and 
there are a good many industries located there, 
all of which are busy and buying considerable 
quantities of lumber. Yard stocks are low, as 
retailers have not bought much up to this time. 

George B. Daniels, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
said that there was a very good volume of busi- 
ness last year from the automobile, furniture 
and summer resort channels, and the outlook is 
favorable for 1927. 

Henry Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, said that one of the great 
problems confronting the commission lumber 
salesmen today is to get orders regardless of 
price. He commented on the trade extension 
program of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and stated that the commission 
, lumber salesmen must learn more about the 
industry they represent and the products the 
mills manufacture in order to secure the full 
benefits of their efforts. ‘‘Our industry is suf- 
fering from a lack of knowledge of the products 
marketed,’’ said Mr. Isherwood. He suggested 
that a more fitting name for the association 
would be National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ Representatives. 


Utilization of Short Lengths 


The afternoon session got under way at 2:30 
p. m., when Dudley F. Holtman, of Washington, 
D. C., assistant director National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, spoke on utilization of short 
lengths, his address following closely along the 
lines of what he has said on this subject at 
retail conventions held within the last few 
weeks, and reported in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Here are some of the 
salient points brought out by Mr. Holtman this 
afternoon: 

The spirit and moral forces in industry are its 
greatest assets, without which progress is not 
possible. The problem of improved wood utili- 
zation is essentially a consumer problem, and 
in recognition of that fact the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization was organized. He 
then outlined the organization of the committee 
and the manner in which the work is carried on. 
The main object of the committee, said Mr. 
Holtman, is to try and mold consumer opinion 
on the value of wood utilization, and incidentally 
the use of short-length lumber, end matching, 
seasoning and handling and other related sub- 
jects. 


Owing to the brevity of the morning session, 
President Baxter delayed making his annual 
address until the conclusion of Mr. Holtman’s 
talk. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Baxter commented 
on the progress made last year, the mem- 
bership having been practically doubled, and 
the influence of the association having brought 
about reforms which normally would take 
years to effect. He then listed the following 
ways to boost an organization: Pay your 
dues in advance; have confidence in it; give 
it your hearty support; talk it up to your 
friends and induce their membership; join in 
its deliberations; support its officers; serve 
ardently and faithfully in any capacity as- 
signed to you; live up to the principles to 
which you subscribe; maintain the true spirit 
of fellowship toward your brother members; 
give the officers liberally of your ideas, ob- 
servations and experiences, thereby aiding 
them in shaping their course. 

‘*This organization can not be confined to 
its own purposes alone,’’ said Mr. Baxter. 
**Tt is pledged to the general good of the 
industry by improving salesmanship, advanc- 
ing merchandising, stamping out unethical 
and questionable practices wherever found, 
coordinating with other branches, recognizing 
the rights of others as we would be recog- 
nized, standing forthe principle of fair and 
equitable adjustment of differences, and ren- 
dering a service to both seller and buyer that 
ean not be criticized. Unless we do these 
things we can not expect to gain the support 
of the elements essential to our success.’’ 

Treasurer Frank J. Shead, of Chicago, re- 
ported that 76 new members had been enrolled 
during 1926. 


Discussion on ‘‘Collect Telegrams’’ 


A discussion on ‘‘Are shippers coéperating 
with the members of the association on ‘collect 
telegrams?’ ’’ was opened by Mr. Brink, who 
stated that hundreds of mills still accept collect 
telegrams, notwithstanding the action taken by 
the association last year. President Baxter said 
it was the policy of his company to prepay all 
telegrams, and he thought it was a matter for 
individual arrangement. Some of the members 
said that when they book an order and wire 
confirmation to the mill, the telegram is then 
sent ‘‘collect,’’ all other messages being pre- 
paid. Mr. Shead stated that in adopting the 
resolution last year the association had a two- 
fold idea in mind. Shippers of lumber were 
complaining of the burden being put upon them 
by collect telegrams, and in order to find a solu- 
tion for this the association went on record as 
being opposed to the sending of ‘‘collect’’ tele- 
grams to mills by commission salesmen except 
when such a telegram conveys a bonafide order 
at the shipper’s price, or in reply to a direct 
request from the shipper for a telegraphic reply. 
This action it was felt would eliminate a source 
of much trouble between the shipper and the 
commission man. This would also safeguard the 
members against irresponsible commission men 
who send ‘‘collect’’ telegrams indiscriminately. 
After some further discussion of the subject 
participated in by Harry Lucas, Nat F. Wolfe, 
C. W. Pendell, W. B. Vanlandingham, all of 
Chieago; O. 6. Gibson, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. E. Parrott, of Dayton, Ohio; T. B. Adams, of 
Quincy, Ill., a motion was adopted that the asso- 
ciation stand by the action taken a year ago. 


Committee Appointments 


President Baxter appointed the following 
committees to serve during 1927: 

Membershi 
Morgan, O. 


Finance—A. E. Boatright, chairman; 


yA mn Cc. W. Pendell, John A. Spencer, W. EB. 
en 

Arbitration—F. J. Shead, chairman; Charles 0.” 
Aschmann, Tom A. Moore, N. T. Hand. 


H. E. Woodcock, chairman; W. B. 
. Gibson, M. P. Klumph, J. L. Lane. 


Nat F. 


i 


Short Length Utilization, 
**Collect’’ Telegrams 
Discussed at Annual 


Nominations—W. Vanlandingham, chairman; 
George C. Goss, G. H ‘Tessman, George B. Daniels, 

Resolutions—Paul Shook, chairman; George B, 
Rookwood, R. D. Hunting, L. S. Nichols. 

‘*Codperation and Its Application’’ was 
the subject of an interesting address by Frank 
J. Shead, of Chicago, who said that ‘‘indi- 
vidual effort, when not supported by codpera- 
tive influences, has failed in its accomplish- 
ment. Industries as well as occupations have 
tested its strength and found it wanting, and 
only in recent years have they turned to 
organized procedure with the result of greatly 
improved conditions and unquestionable bene- 
fits. Every organization, be it civ®¥,~political 
or commercial, is founded more or less on thig 
feature, and lumber salesmen are no exception 
to its possibilities.’’ Mr. Shead then outlined 
how the members could make the association 
more effective by manifesting a continuous 
interest in matters pertaining to it, offering 
suggestions and advice in its conduct and 
heartily and earnestly supporting the officers 
whose efforts are directed to the welfare of 
the membership. 

A discussion on ‘‘Should members make in- 
spection of disputed stocks?’’ was led by Mr. 
Wolfe, who said that the policy adopted by his 
company was not to make such inspection unless 
the mill requested it. The consensus of the 
members who took part in the discussion was 
that the shipper ought not to ask the commis- 
sion man to act as an inspector, it being up to 
the mill to have an official inspection made on 
all ears of disputed stock. Prominent in the 
discussion were Messrs. Baxter, Goss, Parrott, 
Shook, Browne, Shead, W. B. Vanlandingham, 
George B. Rookwood, of Peoria, Carey Daven- 
port, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

THURSDAY SESSIONS 

The Thursday morning session was devoted to 
a discussion on how to secure new members, the 
upshot of which was a motion made by Rodney 
E. Browne, of New York City, which was 
adopted, ‘‘That the secretary be instructed to 
request each member of this organization to 
sign a pledge card agreeing to get one new 
application for membership before July 1, or 
assume to pay one year’s dues in lieu of this 
membership; also to reinstate the $15 initiation 
fee that has been suspended for some time.’ 

The report of the committee on nominations, 
submitted at the afternoon session, was unani- 
mously concurred in, resulting in the election of 
the following officers and directors: 

President—Charles L. Baxter, Chicago (reélect- 
ed). 
First vice president—George B. Rookwood, Pe- 
oria, Ill. (reélected). 

Second vice president—H. M. Jessop, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank J. Shead, Chicago. 

Regional directors—Chicago, John H. Shook; 
Colorado, J. H. Burnside, Denver; District of 
Columbia, Orlando H. Smith, Washington ; Illinois, 
Eugene L. Hammerstein, Mt. Vernon; Indiana, 
G. H. Tessman, Terre Haute; Iowa, R. D. Hunting, 
Cedar Rapids; Kentucky, W. B. Beckman, Louis- 
ville; Louisiana, C. M. Vernon, New Orleans; 
Maryland, J. V. Buckler, Baltimore ; —— 
Cc. G. Wirick, Kalamazoo ; Minnesota, M, L. Jordon, 
Minneapolis ; Mississippi, . bi Tompkins, "Hatties- 
burg; Eastern Missouri, K. Ray, St. Louis; 
Western Missouri, A. T" Brink, Kansas City; 
Nebraska, J. F. Gresley, Omaha ; New England, 
F. U. Beale, jr., Boston, Mass. ; Eastern New York, 
Rodney E. Browne, New York City ; Western New 
York, William A. Hukill, Buffalo; Ohio, W. BE. 
Morgan, Columbus; Oklahoma, Carey Davenport, 
Oklahoma City; Oregon, J. P. Noel, Portland; 
Pennsylvania, H. 8S. Field, Philadelphia ; Tennes- 
see, W. L. Wilcoxon, Memphis; Texas, W. F. Nel- 
son, Dallas; Wisconsin, oo Gibson, ‘Milwaukee. 

The report of the resolutions committee, which 
was adopted, extended thanks to the officers for 
their efforts, and expressed sympathy on the 
death of Vilas Daugharty, of Detroit, Mich. 

Among the important subjects discussed be- 
fore adjournment were ‘*Basis on which com- 
missions should be computed,’’ and ‘‘ Support of 
the association by the membership.’’ 
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Last Minute News 


(Continued from page 39) 


manufactured 10,082,761 feet, shipped 11,055,- 
804 feet, and booked orders for 6,690,029 feet. 


Organize to Promote Shingle Sales 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 8.—Consolidated 
Shingle Co. is the name of an organization re- 
cently formed, comprising nearly all of the 
shingle manufacturing concerns of British Co- 
jJumbia. The mills in this organization have a 
capacity of about 10,000,000 shingles a day, 
single shift. The object of the new company is 
to control the marketing and sales promotion 
work of the member mills. Mills joining the 
organization subscribed for one share of stock, 
‘par value $100, for each shingle machine in the 
mill and in addition they agree to contribute 
10 cents a thousand for advertising and sales 
promotion. All the mills are to be subject to 
inspection by the Consolidated Shingle Co.’s in- 
spectors. It is said by company directors that 


there is sufficient business coming in to warrant 
operating two shifts at present. 
mills have been shut down from early December 
until Feb. 1, and some of them will remain down 
for some time while others are again running 
either one or two shifts. 


Directors and Officers Reélected 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 9.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and directors of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., held here today, all of the direc- 
tors and officers were reélected. It was an- 
nounced that no changes were made either in 
personnel or policy. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars and equipment are 
reported as follows: 

Inquiries—Southern Pacific, 1,000 general 
service cars; Oliver Iron Mining Co. contem- 
plates buying 55 ore cars, 70 tons’ capacity. 

OrpERS—Bangor & Aroostook contemplates 


The, shingle - 


building 100 cars in its shops; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, 150 sulphur cars with American 
Car & Foundry Co.; Union Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Co., 500 refrigerator cars with American 
Car & Foundry Co., this in addition to order 
placed with same builder for 500 cars, already 
reported; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 500 
box cars with Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., and 
500 from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Appointed Sales Manager 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 8.—J. P. Scranton & 
Co. have announced the appointment of Don 
Wallace as sales manager to succeed Thomas 
V. Heston. Mr. Wallace has been connected 
with the company for a number of years and 
thoroughly understands the hardwod lumber 
business. J. P. Scranton & Co. are one of the 
old.concerns in this territory, having been es- 
tablished in 1864. Scranton Trevor, treas- 
urer and manager of the company, commenting 
on business conditions, said, ‘‘We are enjoy- 
ing a prosperous and successful business and 
are selling only hardwoods and the higher 
grades of white pine.’’ 


Ontario Dealers Discuss Selling Methods 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 7.—A large attendance 
of members of the Southwestern Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association was on hand 
for the meeting held at London, Ont., in the 
Builders’ Exchange quarters, on February 3. 
Chairman 8S. Herath, of Windsor, presided, with 
M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, as secretary. Mr. 
Bogart displayed a large assortment of illus- 
trated literature, furnished by lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations and wholesale firms. He 
reported he could obtain copies of these for 
any dealer interested, at a very low, cost. An- 
other good feature of the meeting was a series 
of ten eost accounting charts brought to the 
meeting by the secretary-manager of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
displayed around the walls of the meeting 
room. These charts were duplicates of the set 
of charts that created so much interest at the 
annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at New Orleans last fall. 

At 12:30 the dealers enjoyed a special dinner 
at the Drake English Grille. 

The meeting was resumed at 2 o’clock. The 
first matter disposed of was the date and other 
details for the annual meeting of the South- 
western association. This meeting will proba- 
bly take place during a trip from Sarnia to 
Sault Ste. Marie, on the steamers Hamonic and 
Huronic, beginning at Sarnia, at 4 p. m. on 
Tuesday, May 24, and concluding at Sarnia 
on Thursday, May 26, at 6 a. m. The Hamonic 
will arrive at the Sault at 10 a. m. on May 25 
and the dealers will have about two hours on 
shore, before leaving on the Huronic for the 
return trip. Invitations are to be extended to 
all Ontario retailers and wholesalers. 

The secretary reported that he had made 1 
survey and had compiled interesting statistics 
as to the lines of stock that each member yar: 
carries. These he had tabulated and is now in 
a position, when information of importance re- 
lating to any particular line is desired, to fur- 
mish it at once. 

C. Hubbell, of Thamesville, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Side Lines for Lumbermen.’’ He 
found side lines very helpful and carried all 
kinds, even automobiles, he said. 

J. L. Naylor, of Essex, continued the discus- 
cussion. He handles some side lines. He em- 
phasized the importance of retaining the good 
will of the other merchants in the town. This 
might not be necessary in a very large center 
or in a very small center, but in the average 
small town, the good will of other merchants 
was, of great value, he said. He was not in 
favor of carrying very many side lines and thus 
dividing attention among them. He thought 
a man could make more of a success, taking 
things in general, by sticking to the lumber 
line as closely as he could and driving hard, 
at it. 

‘‘Surveys and Building Shows by Retailers’’ 


was dealt with by R. 8S. Gilchrist, of the 
George H. Belton Lumber Co., London, who 
advocated them as a means of getting a better 
foothold on a stiff market, making sales come 
easier and oftener, and persuading people to 
see you first before making their purchases. 
A survey could be made, whether one put on 
a building show or not. The prospects thus 
obtained .could be approached by mail, news- 
paper advertising, telephone or personal solicit- 
ation. Following up a building show with a 
diligent canvass of prospects, results can 
be obtained that could not be got in any other 
way. The location of the show, he said, must 
be easy for the public to reach. If the dealer’s 
place of business is not conveniently located, 
it would be better to rent a vacant store in the 





Set Up Snow Fence in a Hurry 


Some record breaking stunts in fence building 
recently have taken place in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and in Wisconsin, where there 
seems to be the greatest activity in building 
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Section of wire and wood fence to keep county 
roads free of snow drifts 





snow fences. Recently the villagers of Ephraim, 
in the latter State, received from Bark River 
1,000 feet of wire and slat fence. It was re- 
ceived on a Thursday and the fence was in posi- 
tion by the close of the same week. The con- 
trivance is set up only in known wind-swept 
stretches of road, for to keep such open is con- 
sidered of great importance to the village. 

Lumbermen are evincing more and more in- 
terest in the matter because they think they 
see a considerable market for short length stuff 
that well fills the bill for pickets and is also 
likely to demand a large amount of post ma- 
terial. 


downtown section. The show should be adver- 
tised in the newspapers and by letters, hand- 
bills, signs ete. 

Strong criticism was expressed by many of 
the dealers present when the chairman drew 
their attention to an article appearing recently 
in the Canadian National Railways’ magazine, 
advising railroad men and others to purchase 
ready-built mail-order houses in preference to 
obtaining their building materials from retail 
lumber dealers and others, and using the serv- 
ices of local contractors and architects. 

A short discussion took place in regard to 
various methods of increasing winter sales, in- 
troduced by A. R. Sanders, of St. Thomas. 

L. H. Richards, of Sarnia, gave a fine talk 
on ‘‘ Whether It Pays a Dealer to Take an In- 
terest in the Manual Training Department of 
Schools in His Section.’’ Mr. Richards told of 
the great advertising value thus obtained. 

Secretary Bogart followed with a report of co- 
operative advertising methods in use by dealers 
in some of the cities of the United States. He 
suggested that the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association might obtain the services of 
a good advertising firm to supply codperative 
newspaper copy for dealers. 

T. C. Warwick, Blenheim, gave a good talk 
upon ‘‘Financing of Farm Buildings,’’ the 
gist of which was that when he satisfied him- 
self that a farmer is reliable and that his 
credit is satisfactory, he will put up a tobacco 
barn, home or any other type of building for 
him, taking a note for half the amount of the 
building, payable in cash as soon as the build- 
ing is taken off his hands. The rest is secured 
by a negotiable note and the farmer carried 
through until about the first of February, giv- 
ing him a chance to pay off the balance out of 
the proceeds of his crop. The lumber dealer 
should not be looked upon as a banker. The 
customer should make a down payment of pos- 
sibly one-third, he said, or as much as he could 
manage, and agree to take care of the rest in 
regular payments. 

B. F. Clarke, of Glencoe, discussed the value 
of improving the appearance of a retail yard 
and its surroundings, emphasizing particularly 
the good effect it had in the way of reducing 
insurance costs. 

O. H. Moxley, Dorchester, brought the ad- 
dresses to a conclusion with a talk on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Solicitation of Business.’’ 

The final discussion was on cost accounting. 
President Herath stated that, in the near fu- 
ture, the executive of the Southwestern 'asso- 
ciation would endeavor to prepare a simplified 
cost accounting form, which would enable each 
dealer to work out his various costs on a per- 
centage basis, to be discussed at the next gen- 
eral meeting, with particular reference to a 
|e ag for operating on the budget principle 

uring 1927. 
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Illinois Retailers in Greatest An. 


Declare Business Is Changing and Discuss Sane Plans 


The Illinois Lumber & Material’ Dealers’ 
Association always has had reputation for 
eracker-jack conventions. The thirty-seventh 
annual meeting, which opened at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday of 
this week for a three days’ run, if anything, 
enhances this reputation. The program com- 
mittee, consisting of R. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, 
Ill.; W. W. Tilden, of Bloomington, and Wil- 
liam McKee, of Quincy, working in codépera- 
tion with Secretary-treasurer J. F. Bryan, Chi- 
cago, achieved a truly notable success in con- 
structing a program replete with timely and 
practical subjects—so vitally interesting to 
the membership that the otherwise crowded 
lobbies were as tombs while the proceedings 
were in progress. 

The outstanding feature was undoubtedly 
the dealers’ forum—an entire session given 
over to floor discussions of the foremost prob- 
lems of the retail lumber business, bringing 
out not only a vast amount of information 
on managerial questions but also numerous 
‘*hot tips’’ as to ways and means of building 
new business. 


The retail lumber business is in process of 
evolution. The lumber yard is becoming a 
‘*home store.’’ As these changes are occur- 
ring the need for broader merchandising 
knowledge on the part of the dealer becomes 
imperative—knowledge probably best gained 
through interchange of experiences at round- 
table discussions. The association that is 
keeping abreast with the times attaches more 
and more importance to the dealers’ forum; 
and the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, with its nine district organiza- 
tions meeting regularly and its singularly 
wide-awake annuals, is unquestionably a lead- 
er in this constructive work. 


The program further was replete with speak- 
ers widely known for their understanding of 
retail problems and their ability succinctly 
to discuss them from the rostrum. Time is 
valuable, and with that in mind the program 
committee eliminated everything trivial and 
filled every minute with real nourishment for 
dealer souls. The entertainment features, too, 
were selected on the theory that hard work 
should be relieved with genuine fun. 


With such a program and with the ideal 
arrangements and accommodations obtained 
at one of Chicago’s greatest and most lux- 
urious hostelries, it is small wonder that 900 
male registrations were entered during the 
first day of the convention, besides a very 
considerable registration of members’ wives 
and daughters. 


Wednesday forenoon was spent in register- 
ing, meeting old friends and forming new ac- 
quaintanceships, and in viewing the numer- 
ous elaborate exhibits which overflowed from 
the great display hall out into the adjacent 
corridors, and besides occupied most of the 
rooms in one wing of the hotel. The Chicago 
Hoo-Hoo Club also maintained headquarters 
at the hotel, which was a favorite gathering 
place for retailer Black Cats. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The opening session of the convention, pre- 
ceded by a half hour’s orchestral concert, was 
ealled to order by President J. W. Mackemer, 
of Peoria, who in his prefatory remarks im- 
pressed on his hearers that the association 
‘*sometime since has left the giddy age of 
youth and is now getting a few gray hairs 
indieative of that mature age when the seri- 
ousness of life and its problems begin to be 
fully appreciated.’’ The association was now 
thirty-seven years old, he said, but full of 
manly vigor and ready to tackle the momen- 
tous problems which the changing times are 
pushing to the fore. 

President Mackemer then called upon Rev. 


Note: A report of the Friday session - 
of the annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
will appear in the Feb. 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





J. H. Durand, pastor of the Ravenswood M. 
E. Church, Chicago, for the invocation. 

Greetings to Chicago on behalf of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
were extended by its secretary-manager, who 
outlined the significant things that during late 
years have occurred in the lumber industry 
and the problems that are still to be met. 
Codperation, he said, is the solution of these 
problems, and he advised all dealers to ‘‘ hitch 
on to the association vehicle and help pull it.’’ 
He dwelt on the importance of the ‘‘ Build 
Your Home First’’ campaign started by the 
New Jersey retail association and urged all 
to extend the movement to their own com- 
munities. He further extended a cordial in- 
vitation to attend the National convention to 
be held in Tacoma next August. 

President Mackemer, as director of the Na- 
tional association, seconded the invitation to the 
August convention, urging upon all members to 





J. W. MACKEMER, 
Peoria, Ill. ; 
Reélected President 


RAY DURHAM, 
Harrisburg, II. ; 
Vice President 


avail themselves of this opportunity to get be- 
hind scenes of the producing end of their in- 


dustry. 
President’s Address 


‘*A Fight Never Pays’’ was the subject of 
the president’s speech, and its central thought 
was that ‘‘ competitive trade is really a form of 
war; sign the treaty of peace in the beginning 
and omit the combat—it is an economic loss.’’ 
Mr. Mackemer said in part: 


From the beginning of time the world has been 
a battle ground and its inhabitants scrappers. To 
read the history of man or nations is to read about 
war, only war. Even in domestic or private life, 
man seems eternally battling someone or some- 
thing. 

The first recorded result of competition ended in 
murder—the murder of Abel. Today because of 
the law competitors do not slay one another. But 
they try to murder one another’s character. They 
persistently and effectively belittle each other. 
They attempt constantly to annihilate one anoth- 
er’s credit, integrity, good will and bank account. 
And the sad thing about it is that as a usual 
result both lose out. 

When one observes that every merchant appar- 
ently is using 80 percent of his brain and body 
power to put his competitor out of business, but 
that only 5 percent of the merchants make a final 
success, is it not time to ask ourselves whether 
we are on the right course? Is there not some 


way that will enable most all to succeed, rather 
than 95 percent of us to fail? I believe there ig, 
and we owe it to ourselves and to our communities 
to find that way. 

War never settled any question or dispute, 
After the combat we always find the wise men who 
sit down and discuss the question pro and con, 
If they are really wise men they leave out all 
malice, avarice and greed, and arrive at an honest 
solution. If they are dishonest the dispute is not 
settled and the fight goes on. All fights and wars 
must be paid for; a fight never pays anything, it 
always causes a deficit. He who starts the fight 
or does the fighting is not the big man. Rather 
he who settles it. And this in spite of the fact 
that history apparently lauds the fighter the loud- 
est. 

Present day society is so complicated and inter- 
woven that individual success, to the detriment of 
all competitors, is an impossibility. There are so 
many of us competing for the same prize, at the 
same time and in the same place, that a man can 
not even be so individual as to catch a cold with- 
out menacing the entire community. 

Did it ever occur to you that if a nation of our 
size and wealth has to codperate with other na- 
tions to keep down economic rivalry, there is small 
chance for you and me single handed, alone, to 
keep it down in our own little town? If nations, 
to survive, must coéperate, how is one lone busi- 
ness man to throttle ruinous competition without 
the codperation of all other business men? The 
coéperator gets something done; he generally ar- 
rives at his chosen destination. 

You have in your own town a jewel of great 
price, but you do not know it. It is your com- 
petitor, whom you have been wearing out with cut 
prices and uneconomic trade practices; and all 
because you do not know him. Get acquainted 
with him. Do some coéperating along sane, legal 
and economic lines. He is worth more to you than 
all the cut price customers in the world. 


Secretary’s Report Is Optimistic 


The reports of Secretary Bryan, Field Secre- 
tary William G. Joyce, Attorney James B. Wes- 
cott, Traffic Manager R. J. McBride and Archi- 
tect P. W. Branton were not delivered, but 
were distributed in printed form among the 


membership. 
In his report as secretary, Mr. Bryan 
stated that the last year had been a 


busy one for the association and had been 
marked particularly by intense codperation on 
all sides, effecting excellent results. He alluded 
to the fact that last year forty-nine district and 
zone meetings were held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing retail problems, and declared that in a 
number of places in th State conditions are very 
much improved?  ... of the influence of these 
meetings. Marked success accompanied the nine 
district meetings held last September, which 
were attended by 565—an average of sixty-three. 
Various manufacturers were invited to send rep- 
resentatives to address the dealers regarding 
their respective lines. The response was very 
satisfactory, said Mr. Bryan. Manufacturers 
coéperated willingly and actively. Dealers who 
attended these meetings received much good in- 
formation, new ideas and plans helpful in the 
conduct of their business. 

Field work has been intensively pursued dur- 
ing the year by both the secretary and field sec- 
retary. Mr. Bryan among other things deliv- 
ered five addresses before Chambers of Com- 
merce and luncheon clubs on the vital subject, 
‘*Home Building and Home Owning.’’ 

Mr. Bryan stated that more and more mem- 
bers are beginning to avail themselves of the 
association services and are saving money there- 
by. The traffic bureau, legal department and 
plan service have all been used more freely and 
effectively. 

Forty new members were added in 1926, and 
the membership now totals 750. The associa- 
tion is in good financial condition. ‘‘The future 
of the association looks bright,’’ declared Sec- 
retary Bryan. ‘‘The organization is active with 
eompetent men holding State and district offices 
—men who are interested in organization work 
and willing to devote time and effort looking 
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after the interests of their brother - dealers 
throughout the State.’’ 

Mr. Bryan concluded by thanking the officers 
and members for their loyalty and active co- 
operation. He also thanked Field Secretary 
William G. Joyce and ‘‘ all others who have been 
helpful in association work during the past 
ear.’’ 

Value of District Meetings Told 


Field Secretary William G. Joyce’s report 
was a remarkable record of progress in retail 
lumber merchandising. The successful dealer, 
said Mr. Joyce, has come to realize that today 
he must sell the complete building project, 
whether it be a small garage or a pretentious 
mansion. His community looks to him to supply 
all that is best and modern in building con- 
struction and he has become the mentor be- 
tween the manufacturer and the public. He has 
also discovered that success depends largely upon 
his relationship with his competitor. Friendly 
association with competitors results in pleas- 
ant and profitable business; and there is no bet- 
ter medium for cultivating friendship with one’s 
competitor than the district and zone meetings 
of the State association. 

The successful dealer, continued Mr. Joyce, 
has come to realize that the relations between 
the manufacturer or wholesaler and himself 
mean a great deal to the proper conduct of his 
business. He investigates a company before en- 
tering into an agreement with it, to satisfy him- 
self that its stock will satisfy ail concerned. 
After an agreement has been entered into he is 
the representative through whom it reaches the 
consumer and it is, therefore, his duty to give 
the representation its goods and merchandising 
ideas warrant. 

The successful dealer also knows the impor- 
tance of a comprehensive cost accounting sys- 
tem. Most business failures are the result of 
ignorance of cost of doing business. The State 
association, he pointed out, offers a cost system 
which eliminates disastrous ‘‘ guess work.’? 

The successful dealer further has come to 
realize that his office and show room are mte- 
gral parts of his business and his reputation as 
a business man is in many instances based on 
the impression the prospective customer receives 
as he steps into the retailer’s place of business. 
Whether his office is plain or elaborate, it is al- 
ways neat and clean, and he insists that his 
employees be alert and courteous at all times. 

All these problems, and 7aany more, coneluded 
Mr. Joyce, are being dis o»3,.".,at the associa- 
tion’s district and zone meetings. ‘‘It is our 
aim to continue these meetings during the com- 
ing year with the thought that all members will 
eventually realize their importance and take 
part in the discussions,’’ he said. ‘‘ The greater 
the attendance the more effective will they be- 
come, the more individual will the State asso- 
ciation be, and its members the more suc- 
cessful.’’ 

James B. Wescott, in his report for the legal 
department, stated that the number of opinions 
rendered in 1926 exceeded those of the previous 
year by 50 percent, showing that many more 
members are availing themselves of the associa- 
tion’s legal services. The problems submitted 
covered practically every legal question that 
would arise in the operation of an average re- 
tail yard, with those concerning liens well to 
the fore. 

Even greater railroad efficiency in 1927 than 
in 1926 was predicted by R. J. McBride in his 
report for the traffic department. ‘‘From a 
traffic standpoint,’’ he said, ‘‘last year has an 
individual importance in that the railroads han- 
dled more carload shipments than ever before. 
At the same time they made a record in move- 
ment of this traffic, with few serious delays and 
practically no car shortages. The improvement 
will continue during 1927, it is anticipated.’’ 
Mr. McBride stated that his department last 
year traced cars, quoted rates, audited freight 


bills and handled claims for an increasing per- 
centage of the membership, and urged that all 
avail themselves of it. 

The architectural bureau also has had a busy 

year, according to P. W. Branton’s report for 
that department. Advertising obtained through 
the association plan department has helped 
many Illinois dealers to sell homes during the 
year, he said. Blue prints are now placed in the 
dealer’s hands twenty-four hours after receipt 
of order, and this enables him to deliver them to 
his prospect a day after the home has been 
selected. 
, Secretary-treasurer Bryan read the treasur- 
er’s report, which showed the association to be 
in a healthy financial condition, with a surplus 
in the bank nearly as large as the deficit some 
years ago, when he first assumed the duties of 
his office. 


Talks on ‘‘Better Merchandising’’ 


A remarkably able address on ‘‘ Better Mer- 
chandising’’ followed, delivered by Charles H. 
Walker, of Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Walker emphasized the fact that it is not 
the size of the retailer’s yard or stock, nor its 
location or extent of his organization which de- 
termines his success and profits, but solely his 
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ability to keep abreast of the times and adapt 
himself to changed conditions. Babies are born 
all the time and folks die off; little boys and 
girls grow into manhood, leave their parents’ 
homes, marry and make homes of their own. 
A business man’s customers are thus constantly 
changing, and his business will vanish if he is 
not continuously at work rebuilding it. 

The retailer must analyze the business situa- 
tion in his community even as the hardware and 
cigar chain stores do before they establish a 
new store. He must change his methods to the 
extent that such analysis proves is necessary. 
He should not stop there, however, but should 
adopt the analytical habit, follow the tide of 
events closely end be guided by them in the con- 
duct of his business. He must make it a par- 
ticular point to gain good will. There are many 
retail lumber dealers who say: ‘‘I’ve been in 
business here for twenty, thirty, forty years 
and everybody knows me. They know what busi- 
ness I am in. I don’t have to advertise it.’’ 
These dealers are all wrong. Perhaps every- 
body does know them, but few know anything 
about their business. The majority of dealers 
in fact do not know how to go about gaining 
good will. 

A good question for such a dealer to 
ask himself is: ‘‘Does every possible cus- 
tomer know that I am well disposed to- 


nual Read the Signs of the esa 


for Meeting New Conditions Through Co-ordination 


ward him? Does he know that I am ready, 
willing and able to serve him?’’ The mail 
order houses have achieved their remarkable 
success because they have demonstrated to their 
customers not only that they can supply any- 
thing their hearts desire but that they are 
always ready and anxious to serve them. They 
send forth their message frequently in the form 
of catalogs, letters and other direct mail adver- 
tising. The retail lumber dealer meanwhile says 
nothing—just waits for some one to come into 
his office with a material bill. The speaker told 
of a man in a certain community who ordered 
a ready-cut house from one of the great mail 
order houses. The local dealer called him to 
task, saying: ‘‘I didn’t know you were going 
to build a house. Why didn’t you tell me and 
let me figure the bill?’’ ‘‘ Well, that wouldn’t 
have been of any use,’’ responded the man, 
you couldn’t meet the price.’’ ‘‘How do you 
know I couldn’t?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ was the response, 
‘“the catalog said you couldn’t.’’ 


Should Always Be Trying to Sell 


The dealer should always be trying to sell his 
wares—not necessarily through high pressure 
methods, but through suggesting building, re- 
pairs, re-roofing and the like, and by leading 
conversation into a channel which will reveal the 
other fellow’s inclinations. If once the desire 
has been located or cultivated, it is easy to fol- 
low up and consummate a sale. 

Mr. Walker urged dealers by all means to ad- 
vertise in the home papers. Even if everybody 
knew them, as some claim, it pays to keep their 
names before the public. Henry Ford’s name, 
he said, is pronounced in American homes four 
times oftener than the name of any other man; 
yet he spent $8,000,000 in advertising last year 
to keep people from forgetting his name. 

The value of display windows was further 
emphasized by the speaker. Few retailers appre- 
ciate how very effective they are. The 5-and-10- 
cent stores do. He had heard one man remark 
that his display windows alone were worth $100,- 
000 a year to his business. He advised placing 
in the window a sample of everything carried, 
and show at a glance the complete extent of the 
dealer’s services. 

Nor should direct by mail advertising be over- 
looked. That is one of the strong points of mail 
order merchandising that can even more suc- 
cessfully be employed by the local business man. 
No advertising of any kind should ever be re- 
garded as an expense, but as an investment of 
the most profitable kind. 

The retailers should also come to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the power of woman. They cater 
to the contractor and the man but don’t seem 
to realize the power behind the throne. But 
when dealing with women one must deal 
straight; they are sharp and can’t be fooled. 

The speaker concluded by saying that all this 
talk about competition is ‘‘poppy-cock;’’ it 
rarely ruins a man but usually makes a better 
business man out of him. Out of the 1,000 busi- 
ness failures, about 360 are due to insufficient 
capital, a like amount to lack of ability, most of 
the others to special circumstances, but only 
eleven to competition. ‘‘If you have sufficient 
capital and ability you don’t have to fear com- 
petition,’’ he said. ‘‘The biggest men we have 
enjoy themselves the more, the sharper the com- 
petition they encounter.’’ 


‘*What Price Profits?’’ 


Mr. Walker’s address was well received, as 
was that which followed, entitled ‘‘ What Price 
Profits?’’ by Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., Snark of the Universe, order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Mr. Hood said surveys indicate that the aver- 
age of profits earned by retail lumbermen ap- 
proximates only 1 1/5 percent, whereas the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission places 10 percent as its 
estimate of a fair profit. The retailer conse- 
quently has a long way to go before he earns a 
fair profit, but the journey may be hastened by 
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intense codperation. The trouble is not, as many 
say, that there are too many retailers. There are 
also too many grocers and butchers, too many 
doctors and lawyers. In the retail lumber field, 
as in other fields, there is room for all if they 
will only get together. The solution of the profit 
problem is diversification of lines handled, as 
well as creation of new uses and new demands. 
The retail yard should handle everything per- 
taining to the building of a home, and above 
all should concentrate on profit earning instead 
of sales volume. The dealer should codperate 
fully with the manufacturer and thus gain his 
full coéperation. He should quit talking sub- 
stitutes, for there are no substitutes for lumber 
if rightly used. Inferior items should be dis- 
carded from stocks and only the superior ones 
should be kept—and these should be merchan- 
dised. The right price should be determined 
and then adhered to. 

The next speaker was H. 8. Ashenhurst, of the 
Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., Chicago, who 
gave the dealers numerous pointers in his ad- 


dress on ‘‘ House Insulation—How it Helps the 
Retail Dealer.’’ 


Committee Appointments 


Secretary-treasurer Bryan announced the fol- 
lowing committees appointed by the Chair: 
Nominations—E. L. Conklin, Pekin, Ill.; George 


Perkins, Rockford; F. L. Brock, Fairfield; J. T. 
Ewing, Effingham, and George Lannon, Joliet. 


Resolutions—A. C. Gauen, Collinsville; C. EB. 
Davidson, Greenville; F. A. Colehour, Mt. Carroll ; 
george Parker, Bloomington, and J. E. Jeter, 
Plano. 

As the session was-adjourned, James P. Flan- 
nery, of East St. Louis, communicated the sor- 
rowful tidings that that veteran association 
worker John B. Bruso, Collinsville, director from 
the seventh district, had quit this life the day 
before. He made a motion that an expression of 
sympathy be extended his survivors, which mo- 
tion was unanimously accepted. 


HOO-HOO BANQUET 


Wednesday evening the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo served a delightful banquet at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, at which the visiting 
retailers were guests. Over three hundred at- 
tended this event, which was followed by a rous- 
ing concatenation with a class of thirty-nine 
kittens. 

E, A. Thornton, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, acted as toastmaster. 
The first speaker of the evening was Snark. of 
the Universe Arthur A. Hood, who described the 
opening weeks of 1927 as having shown a great 
improvement in the strategie position of the lum- 
ber industry and in the morale of its members. 

**Never,’’ he said, ‘‘have they shown the 
same willingness to diagnose their defects, as is 
shown by the unsurpassed constructive charac- 
ter of their convention. There never before was 
such determination to codperate, and it is this 
that gives the industry its present great stra- 
tegic strength. Today we know, thanks to our 
awakening, what our troubles are, and this 
knowledge will bring the remedy. Merchandis- 
ing and coérdination are the key words today.’’ 

Brief remarks were also made by J. W. Mack- 
emer, of Peoria, Ill., president of the Illinois 
retailers’ association; Fred Wehrenberg, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., president of the Indiana re- 
tailers; Hawley Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis., 

resident of the Wisconsin retailers; F. M. Hart- 
ey, of Baldwin, Kans., retiring president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and by 
J. F. Bryan, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
association—all good, old-time Hoo-Hoo. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Wal- 
ter Lichenstein, executive secretary of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, who delivered an 
address of absorbing interest on ‘‘ Codrdination 
and Coéperation in Industry.’’ 


LUNCHEON FOR EXHIBITORS 


A unique event in association history was 
the complimentary dinner given Thursday 
noon by the association to the exhibitors at 
the convention. More than a hundred persons 
were present at the dinner, including not only 
the exhibitors but officers and several mem- 
bers of the association. While the dinner was 
informal in the sense of following no set pro- 
gram, yet a number of brief speeches were 
made. 

Exhibitors expressed their appreciation of 


the compliment paid to them by the associa- 
tion in entertaining them at the dinner. They 
were even more outspoken in praise of the co- 
operation of the association in making their 
exhibits effective. Holding the convention in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, at some distance 
from the business center, gave them better ex- 
hibition facilities, at the same time that it 
lessened the competition of outside attractions 
and brought many more visiting members of 
the association to the booths and afforded ex- 
cellent opportunities for explaining the ex- 
hibits and making known the service offered. 

Officers and members of the association de- 
clared that the exhibits at this meeting were 
the best ever displayed, and both lumbermen 
and exhibitors were enthusiastic in praising 
the spirit of coéperation shown. The lumber- 
men expressed their appreciation of the clos- 
ing of the exhibits during the sessions of the 
convention and the exhibitors testified to the 
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interest shown by lumbermen in visiting and 
informing themselves regarding the lumber 
and other merchandise displayed. 


On the whole it was the unanimous view of 
those present at the convention and at the 
complimentary dinner that the exhibits and 
the method of conducting both them and the 
convention program indicated a determination 
on the part of producers and distributers of 
lumber and building materials to unite in 
every practicable way to advance the cause 
of lumber and its use in construction. 


THE THURSDAY SESSION 


The session was started by President Mack- 
emer promptly at 1:30 p.m. Being devoted al- 
most entirely to the dealers’ forum, which 
was enthusiastically participated in, it was 
one of the most interesting and important 
features of the program. The forum was ably 
presided over by Fred M. Faber, Peoria. 


Value of Neat Yards and Offices 


The first subject discussed was ‘‘Does It 
Pay to Improve the Looks of the Retail Yard 
and Surroundings?’’ I. N. R. Beatty, of the 
I. N. BR. Beatty Lumber Co., Morris, Ill., de- 
clared neat offices and lumber yards were of 
utmost importance and connected this closely 
with service. He held that a retailer can not 
render service unless his place is attractive, 
because in the first place he is not progressive 
enough, and if he were people would not come 
to him. He said there are two kinds of retail 
lumber dealers. One kind renders very little 
if any service. His place is dirty, he isn’t 
there more than half of the time and he keeps 
poor lumber. He is a detriment rather than 
an asset to the community. He is the fellow 
who by word and deed discourages building, 
and above all attractive building. One peek 
at a town reveals the kind of a retailer in it. 
The other kind of a retailer is the wide-awake 
fellow whose yard and office are clean and 
attractive and who is a veritable storehouse 





of ideas and suggestions for the prospective - 


dealer; he helps the man with small capital to 
get into a home of his own; he builds with an 
eye to beauty and practicability, as well ag 
of durability. He is a true asset to his town, 


Mr. Beatty told that he once asked a famous 
vocational director if he would advise a young 
man seeking opportunity to make lumber re. 
tailing his profession, and received this an- 
swer: ‘‘ Most certainly. I know of no vocation 
in which a man can secure a greater oppor- 
tunity to render service than that of retail 
lumbering—the merchandising of homes,’’ 


Albert Potter, of Potter Bros., Morrison, 
Tll., said that his concern last September moved 
into a new $10,000 office and warehouse build- 
ing, and his experience so far proves conclu- 
sively that attractive surroundings pay. They 
stimulate pride in one’s business, make re- 
tailers better merchandisers, and make it 
easier for them to get their price if their of- 
fices look business-like. Mr. Potter said his 
office has never before been visited by so many 
ladies as since his company moved into its 
present building, and he is a strong believer in 
catering to the women. There should also be 
a display room and all facilities for rendering 
real service. Mr. Potter said some lumbermen 
won’t build new offices because they are afraid 
the public will think they have made too much 
money and will start competition. ‘‘That’s 
the bunk,’’ exploded the speaker. ‘‘ Nice offices 
draw business, and by showing modern meth- 
ods scare away competition if anything.’’ 

W. A. Samuelson, of Nichol-Brown Lumber 
Co., Geneva, Ill., also discussed the same sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Does it pay?’’ he asked. ‘‘I hope to tell 
you it does. If you are going to buy a cigar 
where do you go—to the finely appointed store 
or the dirty old rat-hole next door to it? It 
is the same with the retail lumber yard. Dirty 
windows, disordered desks, undecorated walls 
bedecked with all sorts of advertisements and 
calendars one to ten years old, unserubbed 
floors, tell your trade that you are a poor 
housekeeper and give the idea that you are 
just as poor at keeping track of accounts, and 
don’t know much if anything about lumber or 
business in general. Of course, clean, modern 
offices and well ordered yards are not every- 
thing. You must also have knowledge of your 
products, personality, and selling power.’’ 


More Profit from Cement 


Next came a discussion of the question of how 
the handling of cement can be placed on a more 
satisfactory and profitable basis, the first 
speaker being R. E. Songer, Builders’ Supply 
Co., Danville, Ill., who referred with approval to 
the action of the cement manufacturers last 
September in establishing a differential of 10 
cents between the price quoted to dealers and to 
other buyers. ‘‘I believe,’’ said he, ‘‘in asking 
the cement manufacturers not to have their men 
go out and quote our customers without our con- 
sent. Moreover, the dealer should not believe 
everything the contractor tells him. Remember 
that every time you cut off a cent from your 
price to the contractor he’ has got you right 
where he wants you.’’ Mr. Songer said that the 
reason it is hard to sell cement at a reasonable 
price is that the price is broadcast and the con- 
tractor as well as everybody else knows what 
the dealer is paying for cement. 

President Mackemer called on Mr. Rader, of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., to say some- 
thing on the subject from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint. ‘‘ The matter is in your own hands,’’ 
said Mr. Rader to the assembled dealers. ‘‘ You 
ean keep the 10 cents differential or throw it 
away just as you please. Of course we would 
much prefer to have you keep it, but I am afraid 
that not all of you are doing so.’’ 


Next to participate in the discussion was 
Carl H. Baumgart, West Side Lumber Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. ‘‘ The individual dealer,’’ said 
he, ‘‘should establish a resale price that will 
pay him a fair profit, and stick to it. Don’t 
say that your competitor will not let you make 
a profit, when perhaps you also are keeping him 
from making ohe. Join your local association 
and get better acquainted with your competitors 
and the question will be largely solved.’’ Mr. 
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Baumgart also told something of his experience 
in handling cement in paper bags, which method 
has been in use by his concern during the last 
year, with results very satisfactory to the firm 
‘and its customers. 

Charles Doherty, of Hunter, Doherty & Co., 
Spring Valley, Ill., said that he used to think 
that it was possible to make a profit on cement, 
put, said he, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion 
that there isn’t any such animal.’’ He said that 
he had been selling cement at 70 cents which 
had cost him 59, but even at that figure he 
was being undersold, as cement is being shipped 
in and sold at 65 cents, ‘‘and it doesn’t come 
from the mail order houses, either,’’ he added. 
Like the previous speaker, Mr. Doherty stressed 
the need for coéperation, but delivered a sharp 
thrust by saying, ‘‘ you are all good codperators 
and tell about how much you think of one an- 
other when you come to the convention, but I am 
afraid that when you go back home and get a 
little hungry for business you forget about co- 
operating.’’ 


Keeping Down Operating Costs 


The next discussion on the program was with 
regard to the rising cost of doing business and 
how the dealer can hold down his expenses, this 
being opened by Rolla M. Treece, Treece Lum- 
ber Co., West Frankfort, Ill. Mr. Treece gave 
a very striking illustration of how codperation 
among the five dealers in his town had very 
materially lowered operating costs for all mem- 
bers of the group, so far as related to building 
materials, such as sand, lime, tile, stucco, sewer 
pipe ete. Formerly each of the yards was obliged 
to carry its own stock of these items, which on 
account of cost of handling, slow turnover etc., 
made a pretty expensive proposition ‘‘ Finally,’’ 
said Mr. Treece, ‘‘ we got together and practiced 
codperation. We combined and leased a lot near 
the railroad, and the first thing we did was to 
put in our own switch track, raised 8 feet above 
the surrounding level. Next we built a ware- 
house 40 by 100 feet. We stipulate that our 
material be shipped in high hopper cars, and 
instead of paying out money for labor of han- 
dling, hauling ete., we are saving most of that 
expense, as we can dump a ¢ar for 75 cents, 
instead of an outlay of around $30 under the old 
plan. This enables us to give the customer the 
benefit of quite a saving on these materials. We 
also are wholesaling stucco to various outside 
dealers.’’ Referring to the previous discussion 
on cement, Mr. Treece said: ‘‘ We are not sell- 
ing cement for 70 cents; we are getting 90 cents 
for cement, in paper bags, and the customer 
comes to the yard and gets it.’’ Mr. Treece then 
explained that his company had entirely done 
away with delivery service, operating no trucks 
or teams. The local draymen have a regular 
schedule of charges for hauling building mate- 
rials, and where the customer does not care to 
do his own hauling, it is handled by the dray 
people. 

J. F. Seitz, of the Peru Lumber & Coal Co., 
Peru, Ill., told of equipment his company has 
installed in the way of silos, hopper and monorail 
conveyors, which has reduced the cost of han- 
dling building materials, especially sand, very 
materially; in fact, Mr. Seitz said: ‘‘Since 
putting in this equipment, we have reduced our 
truck investment about one-half.’’ He stressed 
the point that to make such equipment pay there 
must be a sufficient volume of materials to be 
handled. 


Volume and Profit from Side-Lines 


Next followed a discussion of the proposition 
of the stocking of side-lines and specialties by 
the retail lumber dealer. The first speaker on 
this topic, George A. Brubaker, of Brubaker & 
Son, Robinson, Ill., said that there are three 
very important things needed for successful 
handling of side-lines. First: A good location, 
readily accessible to the public. Second: Proper 
display of the goods. ‘‘You must have these 
lines where the people can see them and get at 
them,’’ said Mr. Brubaker, adding that this was 
all the more necessary because the public has 
been trained to wait on itself. In this connec- 
tion, he strongly urged the necessity for display 
windows. Third: It is best to handle only 
nationally known and nationally advertised 
products. He told of stimulating the sale of 
lacquer by demonstration, the ladies being in- 


vited to tring in knick-nacks of various sorts, 
lacquer them, under direction, and take them 
away. ‘‘This stirs up interest and leads to in- 
creased sales,’’ said Mr. Brubaker. 


Joseph J. Springman, Springman Lumber Co., 
Alton, Ill., said that the taking on of side-lines 
is a natural result of evolution in the retail 
lumber business. ‘‘More and more your cus- 
tomers,’’ said he, ‘‘want to make their pur- 
chases in the building line all in one place.’’ 
His firm handles numerous side-lines, including 
lawn furniture, built-in conveniences, builders’ 
hardware ete. ‘‘It is not necessary to put in 
a big stock of each item,’’ said Mr. Springman, 
‘¢if you watch your turnover. In hardware, 
we standardize on one kind of finish. Of 
course, if the customer wants something differ- 
ent, we will get it for him on short notice.’’ 
He said that experience had shown that some 
as some others. From this ne deduced the neces- 
sity of watching the turnover. and having a 
system for keeping tab on the age of the glass 
stocks, in order to determine what are the quick- 
selling and the slow-seiling items. Mr. Spring- 
man said that all of the side-line items carried 
by his firm are handled by one man, who thus 
becomes conversant with them and is able to give 
the customer any needed information regarding 
these products. 

Edward Woare, of the retail building material 
department of the Decatur Brick Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., put up a strong plea for deal- 
ers to handle steel casement and basement sash, 
saying that steel sash are ready sellers because 
they are not only advertised nationally, but in 
a way to interest the women and cause them to 
demand that the new house be equipped with 
steel sash. He also said that the architects are 
now very generally specifying steel sash. 
‘* Specialties will not sell themselves,’’ said Mr. 
Woare in closing, ‘‘ but must be pushed by per- 
sonal solicitation. ’’ 

Next came a talk by J. H. Chubb, of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., on the subject 
‘*High-Early Strength Cement.’’ This was a 
technical discussion of the properties of cement, 
special stress being placed on the importance of 
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carefully gaging the amount of water used in 
the mixture, which has a direct bearing on the 
‘early strength’’ of the concrete. 


Officers Elected 


The president then called for the report of 
the nominating committee, of which E. L. 
Conklin was chairman. The report, which fol- 
lows, was adopted unanimously: 

President—J. W. Mackemer, Peoria (reélected). 

Vice president—Ray Durham, Harrisburg. 

Treasurer—R. E. Songer, Danville. 

Director from first district, as recommended by 


members of that district—John Alexander, jr., 
Aurora. 


Director from second district—-Walter E. Robin- 
son, Abington. 

Members of the seventh district had elected 
John B. Bruso, of Collinsville, as director from 
this district, but in view of Mr. Bruso’s death 


last Tuesday, the nominating committee ree- 
ommended that members of that district leave 
the directorate open, to be filled by the dis- 
trict at its next meeting. 


Pay Tribute to the Dead 


Secretary Bryan thereupon read the names 
of those members who had died during the last 
year, as follows: 


William J. Coudy, Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., 
Granite City; died Feb. 23, aged 62. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Evanston, secretary 
emeritus of the association; died March 1, 
aged 95. 

L. B. Dodgson, of McLean; died Sept. 11, 
aged 70. 

Edward P. McDaniel, of the W. 8. Hardwood 
Lumber & Coal Co., Bloomington; died Sept. 
12, aged 50. 

Jacob Darst, Peoria; died Sept. 19, aged 47. 

Theodore Middendorf, of Quincy; died Sept. 
9; aged 60. 

Edward A. Bishop, Libertyville Lumber Co., 
Libertyville; died Jan. 18, aged 60. 

Mrs. George W. Hotchkiss, wife of the late 
George W. Hotchkiss, Evanston; died Sept. 
20; aged 94, 

R. A. Hooton, Danville; died April 7, 
aged 55, 

S. T. Swisher, Danville; died April 15, 
aged 72. 

John B. Bruso, Collinsville; died Feb. 7, 
1927, aged 50. 


In tribute to those members who had crossed 


the great divide, those present rose to their 
feet and stood silent for some minutes. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held Thursday eve- 
ning in the banquet hall of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, and the great seating capacity of 
this hall was taxed to its limit. President 
J. W. Mackemer presided, and the banqueters 
were kept jolly by William Madden, who acted 
as song director. Following the banquet, there 
was excellent entertainment by picked artists. 
Later, the room was cleared for the annual 
association dance, Nadel’s Bostonian Orches- 


tra rendering the music. 


LADIES HAVE OWN PROGRAM 


The lumbermen’s ladies, banded together 
in an organization of their own known as the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, also have had 
a few busy days. After registration on 
Wednesday, there was a theatre party at the 
Blackstone Theatre in the afternoon, and the 
ladies were the guests of the directors at a 
dinner in the evening. 

Thursday afternoon there was a business 
meeting and election of officers, which re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—Mrs. W. W. Tilden, Bloomington 
(reélected). 

Vice president—Mrs. J. E. Jeter, Plano. 

Secretary—Mrs. John Bryden, Springfield. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville. 


The business meeting was followed by a 
birthday party and calendar review, held in 
the Black Cat room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. The Friday program of activity for the 
ladies included a luncheon in the Wedgewood 
Room of Marshall Field & Co. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN MEET 


The Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting last Thursday aft- 
ernoon in the Sheridan Room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The meeting, which 
followed an enjoyable luncheon, was one of 
the most enthusiastic ever held by the associa- 
tion and plans were laid for increasing the 
membership and increasing the organization’s 
efficiency. The officers elected were: 

President—B. C. Leaming, Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice president—O. S. Murphy, Humbolt Red- 
wood Co., Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer—William H. Bultman, Paci- 
fic Lumber Co. of Illinois, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—J. A. Spencer, J. A. Spencer Lumber 
Co., Chicago, retiring president; BH. T. Swanson, 
Hammond Lumber Co., Chicago; Walter BD. Kaeh- 
ler, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Utah Retailers Seek for 


Improved Methods 


Sait Laxe Crry, Uran, Feb. 5.—The second 
annual convention of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce-Commercial Club on Friday and Satur- 
day, Feb. 4 and 5, and in many respects was 
the most successful gathering of lumbermen ever 
held in the State in which only lumber interests 
of Utah were concerned. The attendance was 
large and representative of the State’s various 
lumber centers, and although the word ‘‘deal- 
ers’’ is used in the association’s title, it does 
not mean that retailers only participated. 

The first session of the convention was held 
at 2 o’clock on Friday and all of the speakers 
were from ranks outside of the lumber industry. 
The first on the program was Malcolm A. 
Keyser, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who gave the address of welcome. 

A. E. Money, manager for the Jex Lumber 
Co., Spanish Fork, and president of the asso- 
ciation, in responding to Mr. Keyser’s address, 
said that organized lumbermen were eager to 
back any and every move toward the develop- 
ment of the resources of the State. He also 
pointed out the great power for good behind 
the lumbermen and other industrial groups when 
organized. 

Dr. Elbert D. Thomas, professor of history 
and political science, University of Utah, had 
for his subject, ‘‘ Inherent Endowment of Our 
Territory,’’ but talked mainly on the importance 
of the lumbermen having a diversity of inter- 
ests, declaring that they would profit in propor- 
tion to their ability to have many contacts. 

Orval W. Adams, vice president of the Utah 
State National Bank of Salt Lake City, spoke on 
‘*TIndustrial and Commercial Development.’’ 
He said that Salt Lake City is one of the ten 
leading home-owner cities of the United States. 
** For the last six years,’’ he said, giving figures 
on the construction of homes here, ‘‘this city 
has constructed, on an average, 800 new homes 
a year.’’ 

A. C. Rees, managing director of the Utah 
Associated Industries, had ‘‘ Environmental 
Atmosphere’’ for his subject. ‘‘Leaders,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ always precede the thinking of the com- 
mon people.’’ He held that new industries 
come to a community because of the citizenship 
as well as for location and freight rates. 

Edwin C. Mitchell, local manager of the 
Bradstreet Co., had for his text, ‘‘ Basic Prin- 
ciples of Credit.’’ Mr. Mitchell quoted many 
figures dealing with credits and failures na- 
tionally, and observed that although the fail- 
ures were large they were not large compared 
with the total business of the country. 


Talks of Building Situation 


Lewis Telle Cannon, prominent Salt Lake City 
architect, spoke on ‘‘The Building Situation.’’ 
Mr. Cannon said he wanted to steer clear of 
‘* glittering generalities,’’ as much as possible. 
He then created much amusement by giving 
**concrete examples’’ of what he meant by the 
term! He read figures of the building situation 
nationally, and then discussed the situation in 
Salt Lake City. He urged the construction of 
good buildings, and said that although they 
might not be fireproof, builders would never get 
away from using lumber for trim and other 
purposes. Mr. Cannon thought it looked locally 
as if business would be good in the building 
line this year, but he did not expect to see it 
start till spring. 

On Friday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce, while 
visiting ladies were entertained at the Wilkes 
Theater. 


WHOLESALERS FORM ASSOCIATION 


On Saturday morning retailers and whole- 
salers met separately, and the latter formed an 
organization of their own to be called the Utah 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. This 
association will include the wholesalers of the 


State as well as the mill people, it was stated. 
T. C. Stayner was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing, which was attended by all the wholesale 
and mill delegates to the Utah convention. At 
present only a president and secretary have been 
appointed to serve the new organization. They 
are Earl V. Smith, Earl V. Smith Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City, and T. C. Stayner, Stayner & 
Daly, Salt Lake City, secretary. Mr. Smith was 
out of the State and could not attend the gath- 
ering personally. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The morning session of the retailers was of 
less formal nature than the other sessions. 
James 8. Taylor, of the Morrison-Merrill Co., 
talked on the ‘‘Conception and Accomplish- 
ments of Our Organization.’’ He gave its brief 
history and declared it was in good shape. He 
said that because of the small number of lum- 
bermen in the State compared with some of the 
older States, they were like one family. Mr. 
Taylor held their association was in the interests 
of the public as well as for themselves. 


Reports of the Advisory Council 


Hyrum B. Wheelwright, Wheelwright Lumber 
Co., Ogden, discussed the work of the contact 
committee. He said it was more of a clearing 
house for the differences between wholesalers 
and retailers than anything else. The commit- 
tee had been concerned during the last year, in 
part, with the question of what is wholesale and 
what is retail, and things were going along 
nicely, he felt. 

O. A. Spear, manager of the Smoot Lumber 
Co., Provo, and former president of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, related the ex- 














periences of the competitive relationships com- 
mittee. Mr. Spear discussed the principle of 
competition, and said that as the competitors 
were getting better acquainted with each other 
they felt better. It gave them a new view of 
things. 

‘*Eliminations’’ were taken up by Roy M. 
Cross, of the Cross Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 
Progress was reported. Mr. Cross told of sur- 
veys that had been made and how the committee 
went to work. 

‘*Our Star,’’ was the subject alloted to 
Robert Anderson, president of Anderson & Sons 
Co., Logan, another former president of the 
Western Retail association. Mr. Anderson told 
of the ideals of the association. 

At noon the delegates were luncheon guests of 
the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club. There were 
no speeches. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was a busy one and 
there were few vacant seats from beginning to 
end. A feature of this session was the report 
of the election committee which had taken a 
vote of the delegates immediately after the 
morning session. The following were declared 
elected : 

President—George C. Chase, Payson Lumber & 
Coal Co., Payson, Utah. 


First vice president—H. W. Culbertson, Earl V. 
Smith Lumber Co., Salt Lake City. 


Second vice president—Frank Mayer, Union 


Discuss Sales and Credit 
Policies as Affected 
by Competition 


Portland Cement Co., Salt. Lake City. 


Treasurer—C. C. Burton, McFarland Lumber & 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City. 


Members of advisory council—Robert Anderson, 
Anderson & Sons Co., Logan; M. O. Ashton, Sugar 
House Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City; 
R. M. Cross, Cross Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; 
A. E. Money, Jex Lumber Co., Spanish Fork; O. A. 
Spear, Provo; J. S. Taylor, Morrison-Merril Co., 
Salt Lake City, and W. H. White, Boyd Lumber 
Co., Ogden. 

The ‘‘Fundamentals of Business’’ was the 
general title given to the discussions of the aft- 
ernoon. Unlike the discussions on Friday after- 
noon, each was on the subject of the lumber 
business and by a lumberman. The talks were 
divided into two parts: (1) Volume of Sales, 
and (2) Gross Profit. W. H. White, Boyd Lum- 
ber Co., Ogden, lead the discussions under the 
heading of ‘‘ Introduction.’’ 


States Margin of Safe Selling 


Mr. White said the fundamentals of business 
were divided into volume of sales, gross profits, 
investment involved and cost of operation. 
‘*These are the items with which we gamble 
in the retail lumber business,’’ he said. Mr. 
White contended that one deceives himself when 
he figures his profits on deliveries instead of on 
collections. ‘‘ Actual volume is the dollars and 
cents received during the year or period,’’ he 
said. The speaker said that ‘‘experience as 
well as statistics show that in building material 
supplies business can not exist on less than 30 
percent of the selling price.’’ He said: ‘‘We 
have not been able to maintain such a margin, 
owing to the fact that some manufacturers and 
some jobbers come to us and offer their products 
for sale and have set the selling prices at retail, 
either direct or by competitive methods at 5, 10 
or 15 percent margin, which is below our cost 
of doing business.’’ He condemned these con- 
cerns in strong terms. The investment, he con- 
tended, should not be more than 50 percent of 
the volume of sales, and when it is more, or much 
more, the operator had better put his money in 
first mortgages and avoid the hazards of busi- 
ness. Mr. White concluded by saying, ‘‘it is 
usually the man who is afraid to ask the cost 
of doing business in addition to the cost of the 
commodity that becomes dishonest, losing his 
self respect, the respect of his associates, and 
his friends as well as his business and money.’’ 

O. A. Spear, Provo, as a retailer, and R. H. 
Biele, Morrison-Merrill Co., wholesale depart- 
ment, as a wholesaler, discussed ‘‘ Maximum Dis- 
tribution.’? 

Mr. Spear declared that ‘‘I am not going to 
confess or admit anything.’’ He quoted an 
old Chinese proverb, ‘‘ For every evil under the 
sun ete.’’, and then went on to say that each 
and all have certain rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. He ex- 
pressed the view that soon lumbermen would not 
be spoken of in terms of retailer and wholesaler, 
but as ‘‘ building material men,’’ or something 
similar. He told how the lines carried had 
grown steadily year by year, until they now 
include almost everything that goes into the 
building. Mr. Spear said he did not like the idea 
of the manufacturer selling direct, and yet he 
felt he did not mind it if he was really honest 
about it, and did not try to get on both sides of 
the fence. He did feel, however, that if the 
manufacturer tries to sell through the dealer, 
and is fair and square, the dealer should do what 
he could for him. Yet, he could not see how a 
dealer in a small town could carry everything, 
and ordinarily he could not take on a given line 
till a fair demand had been created for it. Mr. 
Spear did not like fixed sale prices. 

Mr. Biele, in his opening remarks, declared 
that ‘‘if volume is of vital importance to the 
retailer, and we grant that it is, what must 
volume mean to the wholesaler who is doing busi- 
ness on a gross of 2 to 3 percent, as against 
your retail gross of 25 and up?’’ Mr. Biele 
said, ‘‘I firmly believe that every wholesaler is 
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a strong believer in distribution through retail 
channels of all business that can advantageously 
be handled through retail channels.’’ He said 
there were natural channels for the flow of busi- 
ness—formed by the experience of time, ‘‘ just 
as a river forms its channel to the sea.’’ He 
contended that contractors were mistaken as a 
rule when they thought they could save money 
by eliminating the retailer. He explained this 
by showing what the retailer can do for the 
contractor with his organization and his experi- 
ence. He ‘‘ passed the buck,’’ he said, to the 
retailer, by keeping the contractor away from 
the wholesaler because he thought the latter 
should do his own quoting and handle his own 
business. The speaker said there was a growing 
tendency on the part of some retailers, chiefly 
in small places, when a job like a school house 
comes up, of asking some wholesaler to quote 
the contractor direct and add a margin of 25 
cents or 50 cents to the dollar for the retailer. 
The wholesaler did not like it." The contractor 
got out of direct contact with the retailer, and 
a customer has been made by the retailer who is 
extremely hard to handle forever after. 


‘*‘Why I Prefer to Sell Lumber’’ 


F. C. Simonsen, of the Granite Lumber & 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, discussed ‘‘ Why 
I Prefer to Sell Lumber.’’ ‘‘When people 
come along day after day and tell you that this 
or that is just as good as wood it is apt to start 
you thinking about how good is this standard of 
innumerable comparisons,’’ began this speaker. 
‘*It will probably occur to you that something 
that is in such high esteem that the most ob- 
vious door to recognition is to use it as the 
common denominator of comparisons must be a 
thing of merit.’’ Mr. Simonsen said that most 
Americans do not realize how good wood is, any 
more than they realized how good water is, or air 
or bread. They take wood for granted. ‘‘ Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt for it and seems to 
promote favor for the newcomers with their 
appeal of novelty,’’ he said. Mr. Simonsen 
contended that wood is the old standby and is 
good enough for homes if the frame house is 
properly constructed. He also showed how the 
frame house can ‘‘ grow with the bank account 
and be changed with the fashions in architec- 
ture.’’ In short, here was one lumberman at 
least, who is thoroughly sold on lumber. 

M. O. Ashton, manager of the Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, and 
member of the House of Representatives, read 
a humorous poem of his own composition en- 
titled, ‘‘If It Goes in the Building We Sell It,’’ 
his own firm’s slogan. It created considerable 
amusement and its literary merit was commented 
upon. 

High Pressure Sales Tactics 


Robert Anderson, of Logan, discussed ‘‘ Pro- 
ducers’ High Pressure Sales Tacties.’’ Mr. 
Anderson said he had known lumber dealers who 
said they did not have to make a living out of 
the business, as they made it out of something 
else. Others explained their profits were small 
because they lived cheaply. He said high pres- 
sure sales tactics did not create permanent cus- 
tomers and permanent customers were what all 
should strive for. He deplored the practice of 
getting a stranger to come into one’s territory 
to sell his friends. It at least proved he had no 
confidence in himself. Besides, what did a 
stranger care about repeat orders for the dealer? 
**Let’s resolve that from now on,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘to sell our own merchandise and 
place our own price on it.’’ Mr. Anderson held 
that the lumbermen should get more confidence 
in themselves, and that they deserved a certain 
standard of living for themselves and their 
families. ‘‘I do not think you can do with less 
than your competitor,’’ were his last words. 


**Maintenance of Gross Profits’’ 


George C. Chase, of Payson, the new president, 
was the first speaker on the subject of gross 
profits. The text assigned to him was ‘‘ Main- 
tenance of Gross Profits.’’ Mr. Chase said he 
spoke only as a country operator. He said that 
although the basic principles were the same, 
there was a difference sometimes in their appli- 
cation. ‘‘If a yard does not show the profit 


that it should, it may be because of one or more 
of the following reasons,’’ said the speaker: 
Ignorance of the cost of doing business, lack 
of volume in territory, disregard of competitors’ 
rights, carrying unbalanced stocks, too much 
outstanding, or free delivery. Mr. Chase 
caused amusement when he said in connec- 
tion with the ignorance of the cost of doing 
business that ‘‘at one extreme we find the dealer 
who uses an elaborate eost accounting system, 
and at the other we have the dealer who has a 
15 cent blank book in which he writes down each 
credit sale—unless he forgets.’’ He held that 
every country yard might use a system of double 
entry bookkeeping with accounts sufficiently 
subdivided to segregate the more important 
items of cost, and a monthly trial balance as a 
safeguard against errors. He said there was 
an advantage in the yard manager keeping his 
own books because it kept him familiar with the 
condition of all his accounts. He held that 
the hardest competitor was the one who, through 
failure to analyze his costs, thought he was 
making money when he was really losing it. Mr. 
Chase contended that when a dealer in another 
town gets the business that should ordinarily 
go to the local yard, he should charge the proper 
drayage rate. He did not think he could very 
well turn the business down. He held that the 
matter of drayage is not difficult to handle if 
competitors will give a little codperation. 

Otto E. Dornberg, Bonneville Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City, said in going over his company’s 
yards at one time he found that some made a 
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successful showing while others did not and yet 
there was no obvious reason. A round-table 
discussion followed and it did not take long to 
ascertain the trouble. 

‘*In some of our yards,’’ he said, ‘‘the stock 
investment was 15 percent to 30 percent less 
than in others in the same business. We took 
off a piece sales stock sheet of every stick of 
lumber handled during the year, and from that 
we determined a normal stock sufficient for a 
90-day run. We worked out a stock sheet and 
set up an arbitrary stock for these towns. By 
study of this sheet we found we could take $15 
here, $100 there and so on, and put this money 
into channels where it would work.’’ Mr. Dorn- 
berg caused considerable merriment in discuss- 
ing side lines. After saying that he believed his 
company had too much money tied up in hard- 
ware and paint, he told a story concerning a 
bushel of mouse traps at one of its yards. These 
traps cost $36 in all and were to have been 
retailed at 5 cents each. ‘‘We could have 
turned that money over fifty times in another 
way,’’ he said. ‘‘Those mouse traps simply 
wouldn’t move. I noticed in Salt Lake one day 
that merchants were giving automobiles away 
as premiums or prizes, and so I resolved to give 
mouse traps to people who paid their bills before 
the tenth, but few did. No doubt they thought 
there was a string to it!’’ 


Credit extension and collections were discussed 
by W. W. Anderson, Anderson & Sons Oo., 
Logan, as a country dealer and by Carl C. Bur- 
ton, McFarland Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, a 
 * dealer. 

r. Anderson said it was necessary for most 
of them to be careful respecting credit exten- 
sion on account of limited capital, if for no 
other reason. He contended that the best way 
to handle credit was to have a definite under- 
standing when a sale was made concerning the 
time the money was to be paid. He reminded 
his hearers that proper attention to these mat- 
ters enabled them to take advantage of trade 
discounts, which items alone meant at least 
$600 a year in an average country yard. ‘‘ An- 
other thing,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘we should 
not use guess work or hearsay in the matter of 
obtaining knowledge of the financial standing 
of a customer who wants credit. This informa- 
tion in most cases can be obtained from the cus- 
tomer direct without offense. Always be sure 
that the data is dependable.’’ The speaker, who 
is one of the younger men in the business, said: 
‘*T find that one of the most important points 
is how or from what source the applicant for 
credit expects to obtain funds to make his pay- 
ment. This ties the deal up to a specific point 
which can usually be verified with little or no 
trouble and your decision made accordingly. 
But don’t forget to check up on the statements 
made.’’ Mr. Anderson held that there were so 
many agencies in the financing game that there 
was no need for the lumberman to be a lender 
of money, and he thought when he had to ex- 
tend credit to a point at which interest should 
be paid, it should be 10 percent. The borrowers 
could get better terms at the bank but he sug- 
gested that figure to encourage them to go to 
the bank. 


The Contractor Angle of the Business 


Mr. Burton deplored the fact that the con- 
tractor is able to get into the business with little 
or no capital simply by leaning on the lumber- 
man. He also deplored competition in credit 
and credit extension. In his view it was more 
deadly than cutting of prices. The speaker 
read from two or three trade paper articles deal- 
ing with credit which proved of much interest 
to the delegates. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be interesting,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if we could find out just how much 
money our industry has tied up in Salt Lake 
City as a result of furnishing working capital.’’ 
He felt that there should be no hesitancy in ask- 
ing a contractor for a financial statement, so 
that when the work is done, he could say, 
‘* Everybody is paid but the lumberman.’’ Mr. 
Burton thought slow payers were really made 
rather than born—made by poor business 
methods on the part of the seller. Neverthe- 
less, he said that if tact isn’t used in collections 
and credit matters, one can soon kill more busi- 
ness than a page ad can produce. 

The last speaker was J. Francis Merrill, of 
the Merrill Lumber Co., of Brigham City. Mr. 
Merrill stated that this was the best convention 
he had attended in his life. ‘‘No one,’’ he 
said,‘‘ can go away without feeling that he has 
gained something.’’ The speaker then launched 
into a brief discussion of taxes. ‘‘ What part 
do we play in the politics of our State?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘You know the tax system is not 
just. The farmers are not being treated fair.’’ 
He held that professional peopie should pay a 
greater share of the taxes. Mr. Merrill then 
told how his own county had been hard hit 
through the partial failure of the beet crop and 
that the farmers could not pay their taxes. 
He said that when the farmer is hard hit the 
lumberman must suffer, too. Speaking of ad- 
vertising, he said the lumberman should study 
the proper time of year to make his campaign. 
On the subject of deliveries, he defended dray- 
age on the ground that it was not fair to charge 
a farmer who hauled his lumber home for several 
miles as much as the one who had it delivered 
by the yard. He said he would like to see a 
committee appointed to draw up a schedule of 
charges for drayage. 

The annual dinner dance was held at the Hotel 
Utah and was an informal affair. 

It was unanimously decided to invite the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to 
hold its 1928 convention in Salt Lake City. 
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Better Grading, More Advertising Principal 


Uniformity of Rules Is Sought and Manufacturers 


MONTREAL, QueE., Feb. 7.—The nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association held in the Windsor Hotel, this 
city, concluded in the small hours of the morn- 
ing of Feb. 4 with an impromptu dance which 
followed the annual banquet. The convention, 
which opened with group meetings on Tues- 
day, Feb. 1, was reported to be the most suc- 
cessful and inspiring yet held, and many 
were the encomiums showered on R. L. 
Sargant, of Ottawa, Ont., secretary and man- 
ager of transportation, on whom it was uni- 
versally acknowledged had fallen the bulk of 
the work of organization. The registration 
office was kept busy during Tuesday and 
Wednesday, by which time about 360 mem- 
bers had recorded their presence. 


Group Meetings 

Three group meetings were held in separate 
rooms on Tuesday, these being divided into 
white pine, spruce and hardwood. 

Over the hardwood group A. E. Clark, of 
Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), Toronto, pre- 
sided, and expressed his pleasure at seeing so 
many Americans present. ‘‘We feel,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that increased use of Canadian woods 
must mean an increased use also of Ameri- 
ean.’’ The first question taken up was the 
average cost of hardwood stumpage in east- 
ern Canada. 


R. J. Hutcnison, of Huntsville, said that de- 
pended on whether the country over which the 
logging was done was level or mountainous. The 
present price of stumpage was difficult to figure. 
A man might pay too much at $2 and not too 
much at $12. In one place logs might be drawn 
for $4 a thousand and in another place it might 
cost $14. If logs could be driven a great saving 
was secured. In forty years he had never seen 
a season like 1926 for handling hardwood. If 
stumpage was along a river, or where it could be 
put in, one year it would come through if peeled 
the year previous and the next year not. How 
government scalers scaled logs was another thing 
that affected the cost. In an average country logs 
could be logged for $25 a thousand, but in another 
for perhaps $12. The spread in price must take 
into consideration the convenience of getting to 
plant or rail. 

THe CHAIRMAN agreed that in some places it 
was cheaper to pay $20 and get something for it 
than to pay $2 and get nothing worth while. 

H. R. Pearce, of Marmora, Ont., said in central 
Ontario the average price paid for stumpage from 
farmers in small lots was $3 to $5 a thousand. 
Purchasers usually figured on cutting No. 1 or 
better. 

Tae CHAIRMAN.—The government of Ontario is 
putting too high a price on hardwood stumpage in 
view of the onerous duties it puts on the manu- 
facturer. I think we are paying too much for 
stumpage and profit in hardwood is going to the 
Ontario and Quebec governments instead of to 
lumbermen. 

Rurvus E. Dickisg, president of the association, 
said the government had practically no stumpage 
in Nova Scotia. Private owners were not finding 
many purchasers at $5. Nova Scotia knew nothing 
of the grading of birch. Smaller logs were taken 
out than in Quebec or Ontario. 

White Pine and Spruce Groups 


The white pine group presided over by 
John 8, Gillies heard a lengthy report from 
the manager, Mr. Wilson, but it was intimated 
that while this dealt with grading the report 
and discussion were private. 

The spruce group under the chairmanship 
of J. 8. Bock had a very animated discussion 
on grading which resulted in the formation of 
a committee to consider uniform grading rules. 
The chairman, Gerald Power, and others spoke 
strongly in favor of this. 

Arthur H. Campbell, of the Campbell 
McLaurin Lumber Co., Montreal, felt that 
rules must be made for everybody. They 
could not make rules for the small manufac- 
turer and leave the big manufacturer free to 


bieak them. He 
rules. 

Another suggestion made was that special 
uses for spruce should be listed. As far as 
the spruce logs would permit they should offer 
it as a substitute for white pine. Spruce was 
harder to sell than it used to be and any com- 
mittee framing rules should be guided by that 
fact. 

Gerald Power thought rules should be made 
in codperation with the American association 
so that they would be applicable to the whole 
continent. Ninety percent of spruce from 
eastern Canada, he said, went to the United 
States. 

Finally a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question of grading spruce, for which 
tentative rules had been proposed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The convention proper opened on Wednes- 
day morning, and after the usual formalities 
attention was given to the president, Rufus 
E. Dickie, of the Canadian Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 


should like to see written 














RUFUS E. DICKIE, 
Stewiacke, N. S.; 
Retiring President 


R. L. SARGANT, 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 
Secretary 


of Stewiacke, Nova Scotia, who delivered his 
annual address. 

In his address, President Dickie referred to 
the various activities of the association during 
the year, praising the executives who had charge 
of or had to do with these various activities. In 
reviewing trade conditions during the year, he 
declared that it was ‘‘a difficult and profitless 
year, and those of us in the industry, particu- 
larly the manufacturers, are glad it is gone.’’ 
All industries other than lumber had a good 
year, he said, and he believed the principal 
trouble with the lumber industry was caused by 
overproduction and underconsumpiion; in other 
words, the lumbermen cut more lumber than 
they sold and presumably it was their own fault. 
‘*The substitute business or industry,’’ he said, 
‘fis spending large sums of money on advertis- 
ing and trade extension work, and is undermin- 
ing the lumber industry. We must meet this 
competition and to do so we must wake up, 
get into action and be quick about it.’’ Educa- 
tional work must be taken in hand by the lum- 
ber industry, he said, and the sooner it is got at 
the better. ‘‘The problem is ours and we must 
shoulder it and quickly, or it will be too late,’’ 
he added. 

President Dickie said the day is past when the 
lumberman could cut any size and length he 
wished, grade it to suit himself and make the 
consumer take what he offered. ‘‘Our market 
is no longer a sellers’ market but very much a 


buyers’ market,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Other indus- 
tries are doing their best to make their products 
attractive to the consumer and are educating 
him to be particular about his purchases, and the 
concern or industry which is putting up its prod- 
uct in the most atrtactive way, correct to grade 
and delivering it properly and on time is the 
one which is getting the business. Quality and 
service are the main requisites in business today 
and the customer is willing to pay for them.’’ 
He declared further that if the manufacturer 
would study the demands of his trade and make 
every effort to meet them, he could get a premi- 
um for his product—more than enough extra to 
pay for the extra cost involved. ‘‘Lumber,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ put up in this manner would eliminate 
a lot of evils which have been forced on the 
wholesaler and the retailer, the principal of 
which is price cutting. Thus we see that the 
manufacturer can do a lot to popularize the use 
of lumber and perhaps more than any other 
agency can do. But we also need the educa- 
tionalist; accordingly the manufacturers and 
educationalists must work together.’’ 

In concluding, President Dickie predicted a 
great future for the industry, particularly if 
the lumbermen would adjust their methods and 
practices as the urgencies of the changed times 
and conditions demand. 


Secretary’s Report 

The president’s address, which was received 
with manifestations of approval, was followed 
by that of Secretary R. L, Sargant in which 
he stressed the value of the association to its 
members particularly in voluntary arbitra- 
tion procedure; in furnishing credit reports, 
though the organization has no regular credit 
department; and in the development within 
the association of a white pine and a hard- 
wood bureau. Secretary Sargant spoke also of 
the efforts of the spruce manufacturers and 
the wholesalers in formulating rules for grad- 
ing spruce lumber. He stated that this was 
the only national manufacturers’ association 
in Canada and that to keep abreast of the 
times it had certain work to do that needed 
the financial as well as the moral support of 
the members and that they should make every 
effort to secure new members. Wholesalers, 
particularly in the East, are eligible, and 
they should become members of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association. Secretary Sargant 
then read a list of those members who had 
passed on during the year, stating that in each 
case sincere sorrow had been expressed to 
members of the families of the deceased. 


Work of Canadian Laboratories 


Addresses were then given by G. H. Roch- 
ester, of the staff of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada, in Montreal, and W. 
Kynoch, superintendent of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, also of Montreal. Mr. 
Rochester spoke of the testing of packages 
and containers. The work of the laboratories, 
he said, combined research with economic 
utilization and promotion. It was only when 
they fully understood the materials they 
worked with that these materials could be 
fully utilized. During the last twelve years 
the timber mechanics division of the labora- 
tories had carried out investigations of all 
important Canadian species, making over 
6,000 experiments, many of which had been 
of great service. 

W. Kynoch spoke of timber research work 
and particularly recalled the progress made 
in the last twenty years, and the numerous 
inventions which were using different woods. 
All these advances were the result of research, 
which was, advancing today with a lengthened 
stride entirely without parallel in history. 
Commenting on the small amount spent on 
research Mr. Kynoch held that Canadian lum- 
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bermen were making a serious error in not 
promoting more vigorous research. 


G. A. Grier moved a vote of thanks to the 
two speakers and said that he was afraid 
many members had not properly appreciated 
the work of the Forest Products Laboratories 
and regarded it as visionary rather than prac- 
tical. Today they were changing their views, 
and looking for a continuance of valuable 
results. 

Discussing containers W. F. Beck said that 
in 1922 the substitute containers used were 
in proportion of 56 of paper. to 100 of wood. 
Three years later the figures were 110 of 
paper to 100 of wood and last year were prob- 
ably 130 of paper to 100 of wood. This was a 
serious situation for manufacturers of white 
pine and spruce. To protect themselves they 


had formed the Canadian Box Association, but 
they noted that one by one, year after year 
different industries were taking to using the 
paper containers, and soon the lumber manu- 
facturers would be finding it difficult to get 
a market for their culls. 








the Canadian National had decided to modify 
its position, proposing to treat all business 
from the Maritime Provinces to central parts 
as competitive business, which meant it would 
absorb all the switching charges, but what 
effect that would have on the shortest mileage 
principle was still uncertain. 


John 8. Gillies, chairman of the white pine 
group reported on the work of the White Pine 
Bureau, and said it had a set of grading rules 
drawn up last year and many mills had tried 
them out. He believed they would be adopted 
by practically all in the coming year. These 
rules had been approved at the meeting this 
year. He predicted an increased assessment 
for publicity work. 


Tells of U. 8. Manufacturers’ Campaign 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., came to Montreal to tell 
the lumber manufacturers of Canada what is 
wrong with the lumber industry of the conti- 
nent and why it is each year losing markets. 


Themes of Canadian Lumbermen’s Annual 


Urged to Participate in Extension Campaigns 


increase the serviceability of lumber to the con- 
sumer. 

The Canadian lumbermen are given the oppor- 
tunity to join with their American friends in this 
effort and to share in the use of the lumber trade 
promotion facilities which are being organized to 
carry out the campaign. 

For years the lumber industry has been drift- 
ing. And when you start drifting you are likely 
to end up where you don’t want to be. We have 
been losing markets three times as fast as we 
have been gaining new ones. 


Dr. Compton’s address, which received pro- 
longed applause, and eulogistic comments 
from the floor and from the Chair, was fol- 
lowed by a talk on ‘‘The Wholesaler’s Part 
in the Lumber Extension and Promotion 
Movement.’’ The speaker was W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary-manager, National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York. 
His remarks were along the same lines as 
those of Mr. Compton—the need of increasing 
markets for lumber. 


A pleasant interlude took place on Wednes- 
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Fred J. Bruce, of F. J. Bruce (Inc.), New 
York, spoke of wood lath. The use of wall- 
board and metal laths had been increasing, 
not because they were better or cheaper but 
because they were well advertised. He out- 
lined an advertising program adopted by 
manufacturers in the States to educate the 
public to using wood-lath and mentioned in 
particular that houses in which metal lath 
were used could not give satisfactory radio 
reception. In conclusion he asked why manu- 
facturers of wood lath could not agree upon 
a standard price. 

Report of Transportation Department 

When the report of the transportation de- 
partment came up A. D. Huff, speaking of the 
proposal to eliminate alternative routings via 
St. John, N. B., and St. Rosalie for westbound 
traffic, reported that the Canadian National 
had decided it would not participate through 
these junctions, which had given the advan- 
tage of competitive rates. It had done so 
without considering the effect on its cus- 
tomers. Where customers were on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad that would mean a 
switching charge: of from $3.50-$9. It has 
been the practice to recognize the shortest 
route as the basis for making rates. The 
withdrawal of the alternative route seemed 
the cancelation of the principle by using the 
shortest mileage. He had just learred that 


Addressing the convention, Mr. Compton said, 
in part: 


In the last fifteen years the lumber industry — 


of the United States and Canada has lost markets 
for its products to the extent of over ten billion 
feet, much of which has not been due to superior- 
ity of materials, such as fiber products, steel and 
metal, and synthetic materials of various kinds. 


This loss of markets and uses for lumber is 
due partly to the failure of the lumbermen to 
manufacture and merchandise their products in 
accordance with the recognized standard grades, 
but largely to the neglect of the markets and the 
failure to inform the consumers of the proper uses 
and advantages of lumber, in comparison with 
other materials. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has drawn up a plan which, briefly, calls for 
the expenditure, over a. period of five years, of 
not less than a million dollars a year, for im- 
proving and extending the markets and uses for 
lumber, including research, promotion work, ad- 
vertising, codperation with the lumber dealers and 
wood-using industries. 


The lumber manufacturers of the United States 
have already raised a fund of approximately 
$4,500,000 for this purpose. In addition, the 
wholesale lumber dealers and the millwork manu- 
facturers each are undertaking to raise $100,000 
a year; the wood box manufacturers $50,000 a 
year, and other wood-using industries substantial 
amounts, so that there may be united effort on 
the part of producers, distributers.and consumers 
of lumber to improve and extend markets and to 


day night in the form of a supper-dance which 
was largely attended. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


Dr. C. D. Howe, dean of the faculty of 
forestry of Toronto University, told the dele- 
gates that it was his firm belief that the av- 
erage university man, if given a chance, would 
go farther in administrative work and solve 
more of the difficult problems in his organiza- 
tion than the average trade school man. 
‘*Certain pulp and paper companies in east- 
ern Canada,’’ he said, ‘‘have a definite policy 
of employing university graduates in their 
woods, mill and office work, and they do so 
because they have found that it pays.’’ 

Dr. Howe told his listeners that he would 
deal with the branch of the subject which was 
nearest to his heart, and would talk mainly 
upon forestry. He was careful to impress 
upon them that the forester was not adverse 
to the lumber industry, but that his interests- 
were bound up therewith, recognizing that 
the cutting of the tree at the most profitable 
age was an essential in the economic life. 
When properly done, there was no resultant 
loss to the forests, and it was in order to 
ensure this that foresters plied their calling. 
Dean Howe described the four-year course 
given in forestry at the university, and 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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LaNsIn@G, Micu., Feb. 
7.—Perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the 
thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the Michi- 
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Elected President 





gan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, 
which opened in this 
city Feb. 2 and con- 
tinued until Friday 
noon, Feb. 4, was the 
interest shown in the convention program 
on the part of those in attendance. The 
delegates were in the convention room on time, 
in large numbers and remained in the room 
until the sessions were adjourned. The program 
was a crowded one and there was little time 
between papers and addresses to discuss from 
the floor the many interesting points brought out 
by the speakers. Nevertheless there was dis- 
pensed at the various sessions information of 
great value which was much appreciated and 
which, if taken advantage of, should more than 
repay any lumberman who spent time and 
money to attend the affair. [The report of the 
Wednesday afternoon and the Thursday morn- 
ing sessions of the convention appoaret on pages 
72 and 73 of the Feb. 5 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. } 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


A. J. Hager, Lansing, was chairman of the 
third session of the convention called to order 
at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon, Feb. 3. A 
considerable part of this session was given over 
to a discussion of the relative merits of lumber 
and Celotex as a building material, the cause 
of lumber being championed by L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel for the Southern Pine 
Association and that of Celotex by O’Neill Ryan, 
jr., of Chicago. 


Insulation and Lumber Compared 


Last year, Mr. Putman said, was a good year 
for the lumber industry and he was of the 
opinion that this year would also see much lum- 
ber sold. In the southern pine industry, he said, 
more lumber was sold than was cut. He also 
told of the ease with which inspection on south- 
ern pine may be had and the advantages of 
grade marking. This last practice, it was his 
opinion, will become more general and will do 
more than any other one thing to standardize 
the lumber industry. The lumber industry needs 
leadership, he said, and the manufacturers must 
work out ways and means to codperate closer 
with the salesmen who sell lumber. In this con- 
nection he mentioned the dealers’ aids recently 
issued by the Southern Pine Association. One 
of these has to do with garden furniture, per- 
golas etc., and the other with built-in conveni- 
ences. He also spoke of the advertising the 
association is doing and called particular atten- 
tion to a page advertisement which appeared 
in the Feb. 5 issue of the Saturday esies 
Post. This advertisement describes the hurri- 
eane-roof house being erected by the Southern 
Pine Association in Miami, Pla. A description 
of the construction and other details of this 
building appeared on pages 51-53 of the Jan. 1 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In the remainder of his address Mr. Putman 
attempted to show that lumber is the best in- 
sulation material and that many of the claims 
made in the advertisements of Celotex are mis- 
leading and that the material under discussion is 
not as good for construction purposes as the 
manufacturers claim it to be. 

Mr. Ryan spoke on insulation in general and 
its value to the home owner. It was his conten- 
tion that with the advent of insulation the home- 





owning desire has been stimulated because of 
the advertising that has been done by the insu- 
lation manufacturers, and that because of the 
fact that the insulation manufacturers have 
stimulated building the lumber dealers have 
profited. He also defended the claim that cer- 
tain types of insulation may properly be used 
as sheathing and as a plaster base. There are 
many people who could not afford to build, he 
said, if they were compelled to use lumber for 
these uses. He cited experiments made to prove 
that for certain uses and in certain places in a 
building Celotex is as strong as lumber. 

Following Mr. Ryan’s talk Mr. Putman was 
again permitted to take the floor for eight 
minutes and he in turn was followed by Mr. Ryan 
for the same length of time. In these second 
talks by these gentlemen the argument started 
previously was continued, Mr. Putman attempt- 
ing to show that the insulation being discussed 
was inferior to lumber for any and all uses and 
Mr. Ryan attempting to disprove the statements 
and assertions of Mr. Putman. Practically one- 
half of the time of this session was devoted to 
these discussions. 


Cost Accounting 


**Cost Accounting,’’ was ably handled by 
Harry Colman, of Wolf & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Colman’s address, illustrated with charts, was 
similar to others which he has delivered at sev- 
eral conventions recently and which have been 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
time to time in connection with convention re- 
ports. He particularly emphasized the value of 
cost keeping: systems as a means of bringing the 
retail lumber dealers together for friendly co- 
operation and as a means of preventing price 
cutting. 


The Michigan Lien Law— Questions 


In the report of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion of the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which was published in the Feb. 5 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, brief mention was 
made on page 90 of the address given by Frank 
Day Smith, attorney for the association, on the 
Michigan lien law, and to the printed questions 
and answers pertaining to this law distributed 
by Mr. Smith at that time. 

Lack of space in the previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMMBERMAN made it impossible to 
publish these questions and answers in full at 
that time. They are, however, given in their 
entirety herewith. There is much general inter- 
est ih lien laws and their operation, and it is 
believed that lumbermen will find much of in- 
terest and a great deal of value in these ques- 
tions and their answers. As was explained in 
the convention report, these questions are those 
most generally asked by those dealers in Michi- 
gan seeking information on the lien law of that 
State and its operation. 

Q.—Can a lien be filed on a homestead or proper- 
ty held jointly by husband and wife? 

A.—Only in case there is a contract signed by 
both husband and wife. 


Q.—Is it necessary that there be a signed con- 
tract in every case in order to make a lien 
effective ? 


A.—Only in case the property is owned by hus- 
band and wife jointly or by the entirety. 


Q.—If the land is owned by a married woman 
must the contract be signed by her? 


A.—Where the property is owned by a married 
woman and she contracts for improvement of the 
pooperty a signed contract is not necessary and 
the building erected upon her property by her 
husband may be removed by lien claimants and 
sold to satisfy the liens. 


Q.—When does a lien take priority over a 
mortgage? 

A.—The test of priority is commencement of 
the improvement and where a mortgage is filed 
before material is delivered or any work done upon 
the building the mortgage takes priority. If, how- 
ever, the building is commenced and material de- 


———$ 


Mr. Colman’s address was followed by a most * 
interesting and instructive talk, particularly 
for the dealer who is interested in window dis- 
plays, by M. S. Rudisill, of Niles. Mr. Rudisil] 
was one of the first retail lumbermen in the 
smaller cities to feature window displays and 
has given the subject much thought and study 
with the result that he had many interesting 
facts to give his listeners on this form of ad- 
vertising. 

It was his opinion that the window display is 
one of the best advertising mediums for the 
dealer whose yard is situated in a favorable loca- 
tion and that such a dealer who does not use 
these displays to bring building materials to the 
attention of his public is overlooking an oppor- 
tunity. The first thing the dealer should strive 
for in a window display, he said, is to command 
attention and create desire. When this is done 
sales will follow. Displays should be seasonal, 
he said. 

Mr. Rudisill also made it clear that the dealer 
should not expect to arrange attractive displays 
that will produce business without spending 
some money on them. In particular, he said, 
the windows should be well lighted. In his case 
the lights are controlled by an automatic device 
actuated by a clock. This device may be set to 
turn out the lights at any time desired. It was 


also his advice that, as far as possible, the price 


of each article displayed be placed on the artiele 
for the information of those viewing the dis- 
play. 

The speaker was very sure that the time and 
money expended to arrange attractive window 
displays are good investments which return in 
the form of more business. While it is not 
always possible to trace all of the business that 
comes in as a result of each display, he said, his 


livered before a mortgage is recorded then the lien 
takes priority. 


Q.—Does a lien attach for extras furnished out- 
side of the contract price? 


A.—Yes. 


Q.—Will a lien attach for material where there 
is not a contract and where the material is fur- 
nished from time to time as needed? 


A.—In the construction of a building all ma- 
terial ordered for the improvement is considered 
to be under. a contract for the whole. Material 
ordered from time to time, even though extending 
over a long period, is considered to be under one 
— so long as it is a continuous improve- 
ment. 


Q.—Can a contractor hold the owner of the build- 
ing bo payment is made according to the con- 
trac 


A.—No, the contractor has no right to hold the 
building from the owner. It is his duty in case 
of dispute to surrender the key to the owner and 
file his lien or sue at law. 


Q.—When filing a lien should the lien claimant 
mame as the owner the person who owned the 
building when the first of the material was de- 
nigh A a the owner at the time when the lien 
s file 


A.—The lien is not effective that does not name 
ap ee of the building at the time the lien 
8 5 


Q.—Should a lien be filed within sixty days 
or within two months after the date of the last 
delivery ? 


A.—The lien must be filed within sixty days 
from the date of the last delivery and every mw | 
counts, date of the last Gopeery being excluded. 
If the sixty days falls on Sunday the lien must 
be filed on Saturday. 


Q.—Is it necessa to serve a copy of the lien 
upon the owner in all cases? 


A.—It is not necessary to serve a lien upon the 
owner where the material is sold direct to the 
owner. It is only necessary in a case where ma- 
terial is sold and delivered to a contractor that 
the material man must serve the owner within ten 
days after filing with a copy of his lien. 


Q.—If a lien is bonded off does it effect the 
interest of the material man? 

A.—Not if a good surety bond or other reliable 
bond is filed. 


Q.—Is there any protection to material men in 
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records showed that at least one inquiry had 
been received from each display. In one case 
over $800 worth of garden furniture was sold to 
one customer as a result of one display. As 
subjects for window displays he suggested the 
following: Model homes, barns, hog houses and 
other farm buildings; front doors and front 
entrances; built-in furniture and built-in con- 
yeniences; roofing and shingles; in the autumn 
French doors, storm doors, weather strips etc.; 
an assembly of commodities and conveniences 
which can go into the modern home; breakfast 
room furniture; house plans, photographs of 
homes and grounds layout; a model kitchen, and 
insulation. In every case, he said, effort should 
be made to give life and action to the display 
by making it attractive. Little good is accom- 
plished when the articles on display are placed 
in the window without regard to orderly ar- 
rangement and without regard to how the ar- 
ticles are to be used. When a breakfast set is 
displayed, he said, as an illustration, the table 
should be covered with a cloth and there should 
be arranged on it dishes, silverware, toasters 
and other articles that are usually used in the 
breakfast nook. 

Unfortunately very little time remained at 
the conclusion of Mr. Rudisill’s talk and Chair- 
man Hager announced that because of this fact 
it would be impossible to discuss the subject so 
ably presented. 


Friendliness Among Dealers 
The last subject to be considered at this ses- 
sion was ‘‘The Need of a Definite Understand- 
ing.’’ The discussion was opened by Joseph 
Braun, of Detroit, who said that the great need 
is for each dealer to be friendly with his com- 
petitors. If each dealer will follow such a 


policy, he said, there will be fewer unethical 
practices in the retail lumber industry. It was 
his opinion that the best way to maintain a spirit 
of friendship among the dealers of a community 
is by means of frequent luncheons where the 
dealers can come together, learn to know one 
another and become friends. Even if the sub- 
ject of lumber is never mentioned at these 
luncheons, he said, they are very much worth 
while. 

Joseph Graves, Royal Oak, told of the benefi- 
cial results of group meetings such as had been 
suggested by the previous speaker. It was his 
experience, he said, that they do more than any 
other one thing to eliminate unethical practices 
in a community. 

George L. Whitney, Bad Axe, stated that in 
his city there is a small local association. Each 
retailer is acquainted with his competitors and 
is friendly with them. As a result unethical 
practices are few. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


In the Feb. 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN mention was made that the annual ban- 
quet and dance of the association was held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Olds on the evening 
of Feb. 3. Nearly five hundred lumbermen, 
ladies, allied tradesmen and guests were pres- 
ent at this affair. An excellent five-course meal 
was served during which those present were en- 
tertained by an orchestra of six clever musi- 
cians and vocalists of moré than the average 
ability. Following the banquet the tables and 
chairs were removed and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
The last session of the convention, called to 
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ome you a freeholder gives a bond to discharge 
a lien 


A.—The only protection is the chance and hope 
that the bondsman will still be worth the amount 
of the bond at the time of enforcement of the lien. 


Q.—What protection would you suggest be given 
owners against defaulting contractors? 


A.—Cause the contractors to be licensed by the 
State or be required to furnish bonds to the owner, 
or both. Cause the contract price to be a trust 
fund and make it a —. for the contractor or 
sub-contractor to divert funds to his own use 
which has been paid to him for the payment of 
labor and material bills. 


Q.—What are the advantageous features in the 
Department of Commerce draft as compared with 
the Michigan law? 

A.—The Department of Commerce draft gives 
a lien upon material specially fabricated whether 
or not used in construction; gives a lien for form 
lumber and material used in carrying forward the 
work although not actually worked into the build- 


- ing; makes the husband agent for the wife and 


the wife agent for the husband; gives a lien to 
architects and engineers for drafting plans and 
specifications; causes service on the owners to be 
made by registered mail. 


Q.—What features in the Michigan law are bet- 
ter than the tentative draft of the Department of 
Commerce ? 


A.—The Michigan law gives the material man 
thirty days in which to give notice that he is 
furnishing material while the Department of Com- 
merce only gives five days’ notice. 


Q.—What are the most general complaints 
against the material man in reference to filing 
liens against the property of the owners? 


A.—It is quite universally claimed by those 
not engaged in the furnishing of material that 
material men sell carelessly to contractors, dis- 
regarding contractor's credit rating and sell wholly 
upon their lien rights. 


——In your experience what do you find to 
be the real situation? 


A.—I find that the material man never sells 
wholly relying upon his lien rights; that he sells 
believing that the contractor will pay; that the 
contractor comes to the material man armed with 
a contract made with the owners and the material 
man relies to some extent upon the selection of a 
contractor by the owner and the owner should not 
complain because the material man sells material 
to a contractor of his own selection. Material men 


seldom select poor contractors since the poor con- 
tractor is in most every case selected by the owner. 


Q.—How is a material man always to deter- 
mine the name of the owner of the property where 
material is sold to a contractor and where during 
deliveries transfers of the property are often made 
by contract so that the material man is not always 
sure as to the name of the owner of the property? 


A.—Remove the State tax on land contracts 
and compel the filing of all land contracts so that 
the register of deeds office will always show the 
true owner which will not only enable material 
men and others to determine the owners of the 
property, but which will protect the owners in 
cases where a defaulting contractor takes a deed 
from the owner, gives back a land contract and 
then mortgages the property two or three times 
without the owner’s knowledge. The filing of the 
land contract would make it impossible for a de- 


faulting contractor having the owner’s deed to” 


mortgage the premises without notice to the 
mortgagees of the land contract owner's rights. 


Q.—Is there any agitation in reference to amend- 
ing the lien law? 


A.—yYes, there is great agitation among the real 
estate men, associated contractors and newspa 3 
claiming that the lien law is class legislation for 
the benefit of the material men. 


Q.—Has the owner sufficient protection under 
the present lien law of this State? 


A.—The owner has sufficient protection and is 
only required to do one thing, and that is, to de- 
mand and receive a sworn statement from the 
contractor before paying under the contract which 
sworn statement is protection to the owner in the 
full contract price whether the sworn statement 
be true or false. 


Q.—What is pointed out by opposition as the 
present evil in the lien law of this State? 

A.—That the material man is not required to 
notify the owner within the first thirty days after 
delivery of the material. 


Q.—What would be the result if the material 
man was obliged to notify the owner within five 
days after the first delivery? 


A.—The material man who would comply with 
the five day notice would drive away business 
since contractors would not deal with material men 
serving notice to the owner upon every job where 
material was furnished. 


Q.—What is the last thing a material man 
should do when puzzled about the lien law? 


A.—Make a guess. 


order at 10 o’clock by 
President McCaul was 
opened with an address 
on building shows de- 
livered by Harry Brat- 
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tin, of Shepherd. Mr. 
Brattin stated that the 
community in which his 
business is located has a 
population of only 900 
people and that 90 percent of the lumber sold 
goes to the farmers in the surrounding terri- 
tory. Because of this reason the problem of 
advertising persistently and consistently is a 


difficult one. 
Building Shows 


During the latter part of 1926, he said, his 
company decided to put on a building show in 
an effort to interest the farmers and towns- 
people in building and accessories. The first 
move in putting on the show, he said, was to 
engage the services of a trained publicity man. 
It was the speaker’s opinion that this matter 
of publicity is an important one and that on 
the manner in which this detail is handled de- 
pends the success of the affair. This man got 
out circulars and attended to the newspaper 
advertising, arranged prize contests of one kind 
and another, arranged the program, and super- 
vised the erection of signs and notices. 

The show was described in all of the adver- 
tising as a building school and a special effort 
was made to interest the school children and the 
housewives. In order to stimulate attendance 
prizes were offered for the youngest baby and 
the oldest woman attending the show, for the 
largest family arriving at the show in a Ford 
ear, the largest family in attendance, etc. 

‘*Letters were written to manufacturers ex- 
plaining the show and its purposes and asking 
for their codéperation,’’ said Mr. Brattin. ‘‘In 
this connection and as a matter of interest, I 
might add that while the manufacturers of 
materials other than lumber coéperated 100 per- 
cent, the lumber manufacturers did not seem 
to be interested. One lumber association did 
promise to send some literature to be distri- 
buted, and did send it but it arrived two days 
after the show had closed and, therefore, was 
of no use insofar as this particular event was 
concerned. It is my opinion that the lumber 
industry is about twenty years behind the times 
when it comes to merchandising methods and 
that the lumber manufacturers are not codper- 
ating with the retail dealers as they should. I 
am decidedly of the opinion that the manufac- 
turers must get closer to the consumer through 
the retailer by means of shows and exhibits of 
one kind and another.’’ 


On the first day of the show a parade was 
held. There were games for the children and 
entertainments of one kind and another for the 
grown-ups. During the show a speaker from 
the State university addressed the gathering, 
a band gave concerts and there were talks about 
building materials and lumber in particular. 
For the convenience of those who had brought 
their lunches:a large tent was erected on the 
grounds. This was furnished with tables and 
benches. Over 100 gallons of free lemonade 
were distributed. 


‘¢Insofar‘ as results were concerned,’’ said 
Mr. Brattin, ‘‘I can report that they were very 
good. In excess of 2,500 people visited the 
show and all of them learned something about 
lumber and building materials and many of 
them learned a great deal about them. During 
the two months following the show our busi- 
ness increased 100 percent over the similar 
months of 1925, and I am sure this gain would 
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have been held for some time later if heavy 
rains had not commenced just about this time, 
making it almost impossible for the farmers to 
get to town. I am also of the opinion that 
shows held by retailers, particularly in the 
smaller cities and towns, are very much worth 
while and that if there were more of them and 
if the manufacturers of lumber would codéper- 
ate in conducting them much good would be 
done for the retailers and the manufacturers 
and for the cause of lumber in general.’’ [A 
story of this building show was published on 
page 51 of the Aug. 14, 1926, issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

In reply to a question asked by C. A. Pol- 
lock the speaker said it was desirable to in- 
elude in shows exhibits of building hardware 
and that in) his particular case the local hard- 
ware merchant and the local plumber codper- 
ated with exhibits. 


District and Group Organizations 


District and group organizations were dis- 
cussed at this time by presidents of three group 
organizations of the state—Ray Hall, president 
of district No. 7; Hubert North, president of 
district organization No. 8 and C. W. Beck, 
president of district organization No. 10. 

Ray Hall said that district organization No. 
7.was formed several months ago and that to 
date one meeting had been held in addition to 
the organization meeting. At the latter meet- 
ing insulation, roofing and other building ma- 
terials were discussed by manufacturers’ repre- 
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sentatives. There are so many things a dis- 
trict meeting can accomplish, he said, that the 
meetings might profitably be held once a month 
and in any event not more than three months 
should elapse between meetings. Mr. Hall sug- 
gested for the consideration of the convention 
that the slogan ‘‘Build a Home First’’ be 
adopted and that the association take up with 
the manufacturers of millwork the matter of 
standardizing price lists so that quotations will 
be on the same basis. 

Hubert Worth said that he personally and 
the members of his district were sold on the 
district organization idea. The problem he 
said is to make the programs of such interest 
that the greatest number of dealers will be 
attracted to the meetings, but in this connec- 
tion, he said, he had no suggestions to offer. 


W. H. Barney stated that, to date, district 
organization No. 9 had had three meetings. At 
the first one thirty-nine of the forty-four deal- 
ers in the district were present. The other two 
meetings were not as well attended and he also 
expressed the opinion that one of the big prob- 
fems of district organization work is to get the 
dealers to attend the meetings. At the meet- 
ings held, he said, much good was accomplished 
especially in the matter of creating a friendly 
feeling between the dealers. The organization, 
he said, has to date decided on two problems to 
study. One of these is country deliveries, 
whether or not the farmer should pay for them 
and, if so, how much. The other is returns to 


ee 





yards, how they are to be handled and what 
is to be done with them. Both of these mat- 
ters are important to the retailer, he said, and 
need consideration and action. In his particu- 
lar case, he informed the convention, a charge 
of 10 percent is made on materials returned. 

In reply to a question by Mr. McCaul the 
speaker stated as his opinion that the State as- 
sociation should work closely with the district 
organizations, and at all times should stand 
ready to aid the groups. A representative of 
the State organization should be at all group 
meetings, he said. 

C. A. Pollock, speaking on district organiza- 
tions expressed the opinion that the matter of 
preparing programs should be left to the group 
organizations as each district has problems that 
may or may not be common to others and that, 
therefore, each organization is in the position 
to determine best just what matters should be 
discussed at its meetings. 

Don Critchfield explained the methods that 
had been used in Nebraska to build up the dis- 
trict organizations and to attract the dealers 
to them. The programs were made attractive 
and it never was intimated to the laggards that 
their presence at the meetings was desired. 
Quite often, he said, a man would be attracted 
to the organization for reasons entirely foreign 
to the lumber business. In one case he men- 
tioned one laggard who became interested in 
the movement through a coon hunt held by the 
members of the organization. This dealer was 
an enthusiastic coon hunter and on this hunt 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. Incidentally he 
met the members of the organization, learned 
they were pretty good fellows, well worth know- 
ing, and from that time on he took an interest 
in the organization and was a good worker in it. 


Maximum Distribution 


The last address of the convention was made 
by John C. Cremer, of the Lumber Service & 
Credit Co., Detroit, Mich. His subject was, 
‘*Maximum Distribution,’’ and was in part as 
follows: 


From the first days of the foundation of the 
national association, maximum distribution has 
been the cardinal plank in its platform. It is the 
one thought that has been evolved in the lumber 
industry, that spells peace and profit, both for 
the manufacturing and distributing branches of 
this great industry. From the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, it is common sense, for every time the 
avenues of distribution are widened, the manu- 
facturer invokes cut-throat competition, bringing 
about the consequent ruination of his branch of 
the industry. 

The responsible manufacturers of lumber have, 
from year to year, realized the soundness of the 
economic principles of maximum distribution. The 
thoughtful manufacturers of substitute commodi- 
ties have likewise recognized that the stability of 
their market is, in the main, dependent upon 
marketing their products through the channels of 
the retail lumbermen of this country. The retail 
lumbermen are not approaching this subject with 
threats, but rather employing the agencies of 
persuasion and education, not only to stabilize 
their own markets, but to bring profit to the manu- 
facturers of the products they sell on their behalf. 

It is natural, that during this process of edu- 
eation, there are products that we are handling 
on behalf of manufacturers who have no semblance 
of national organization. Their distribution poli- 
cies lack uniformity and, in consequence, adequate 
profit. We maintain that any industry that lacks 
profit is a menace to the prosperity of this coun- 
try. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the retail 
lumberman of this country to see that the policies 
of the manufacturers are widely known. 

To bring about maximum distribution of the 
manufacturers’ products through the agencies of 
the retail lumbermen, it is necessary that every 
individual lumberman, before he places orders, 
find out, not only what is the policy of that com- 
pany in regard to his own locality, or his own 
State, but to find out his national policy. 

We have no quarrel with the manufacturer who 
decides on a policy of consumer distribution, but 
certainly he can not expect the support of the 
intelligent retail lumbermen in the United States, 
if he decides that this is the best policy for his 
institution to pursue. 

The dealer must not do anything illegal. It 
is illegal for two or more to join together to re- 
fuse to buy goods from any particular institution 
that decides to distribute its products direct to 
the consuming public. But, it is the inherent 
right of any man to decide for himself from 
whom he shall buy his goods, and it is equally 








his right, before he purchases his goods, to insigt 
on knowing the sales policy of the company with 
whom he is dealing. Therefore, I say, do not 
conspire together to refuse to buy from any in- 
stitution, but as individuals it is your right to 
refuse to purchase one dollar’s worth of goods 
without knowing the sales policy of that instity- 
tion, and to demand that that institution advertige 
its sales policy. 

The retail lumberman cannot expect the many. 
facturers of either lumber or substitute commodi- 
ties to use him as an agency of distribution, unlegg 
he is willing to do his part. It is unreasonable 
for you to stand idly by and accept the manufac. 
turers’ principles of distribution through yon, 
without making adequate effort to market hig 
products. It can not be a one-sided game. It ig, 
through codperation with these manufacturers, to 
induce the sale of their products that we gain the 
battle of maximum distribution. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee submitted a num- 
ber of resolutions among which were the fol- 
lowing: Thanking the officers, the speakers and 
all others who in any way contributed to the 
success of the convention; urging the adoption 
of cost keeping among the members; that the 
Michigan association continue its policy of en- 
couraging district and group organizations; 
urging a more liberal support of the association 
insurance company; that a committee be ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution and by-laws 
of the association; that a standing committee 
be appointed to pass on all applications for 
membership in the organization; that each mem- 
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ber of the association interview his State repre- 
sentative and congressman and point out to 
them the injustice of the proposed legislation 
prohibiting the use in the State of wooden 
shingles for roofs and to urge them to vote 
against any proposed changes to the present 
lien law; that the association approve the 
standardization of lumber through grade mark- 
ing and approve the plans of grade marking 
now being used; that the slogan, ‘‘Build a 
Home First’’ be adopted; that the Michigan 
association endorse the action of the national 
association in its efforts to have the corporation 
tax reduced from 13% percent to not more than 
10 percent; that the association endorse the 
advertising and merchandising activities of the 
Southern Pine Association; that President Mc- 
Caul be thanked for his efforts in behalf of the 
association during the last year. All of these 
resolutions were adopted. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee submitted the 
names of the following as officers of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year: 


President—Charles L. Weeks, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice president—Hubert North, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Directors—Harry  Brattin, Shepherd, three 
years; Fred A. McCaul, Royal Oak, three years; 
William Verhey, Grand Rapids, three years; Nor- 
man Cove, Lansing, one year; Clark Godfrey, Kala- 
mazoo, one year. 


Insurance department directors—Levi Marshall, 
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Jonia, three years; Peter Van Zylin, Grand Haven, 
three years. 

This report of the nominating committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

The auditing committee reported that it had 
examined the books of the association and had 
found them correct. 

President-elect Weeks pledged his best efforts 
to the association and asked for the support 
of each and every member during the coming 
year. He reminded those present that one gets 
out of an association just what he puts into it. 
In closing he thanked the members for the 
honor they had conferred on him. 

This completed the business to come before 
the convention and it was accordingly adjourned. 


THE NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 


R. B. Walborn, recently appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in place of Arthur M. Man- 
ning, resigned, is not a stranger to the retail 
lumber dealers of the country, particularly to 
those of Michigan. 

In November, 1925, Mr. Walborn was ap- 
pointed manager of the Lumber Service & Credit 
Co., Detroit, Mich., which position he held up to 
the present. Formerly Mr. Walborn was credit 
manager of the Hartwick Lumber Co., of De- 
troit, having filled that position from 1922 up 
to the time he went with the Lumber Service 
& Credit Co. Previous to going with the Hart- 
wick company he was with the Western Electric 
Co., in various positions, with the Weber Lumber 
Co., of Detroit, as accountant, and with the 
Longstreet Lumber Co., of Lansing, as office 
manager. 


SALESMEN’S CONVENTION 


The Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its annual con- 
vention on Thursday morning, Feb. 3. The 
salesmen were present in large numbers—in fact 
Secretary R. A. McGrath, Detroit, reported that 
the attendance was the largest that has regis- 
tered at the convention for many years. 

But one meeting was held. This was called 
to order at 11 o’clock by President W. H. Jobe, 
of Detroit. Secretary McGrath read the min- 
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utes of the previous meeting, after which the 
routine business of the association was con- 
ducted and the following officers elected to 
serve during the coming year: 

President—C. A. Maniex, Bay City, Mich. 

Vice president—C. W. Scott, Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary-treasurer—R. A. McGrath, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Directors—W. H. Jobe, Detroit; J. V. Sharkey, 
Detroit; M. E. McCosh, Detroit; T. W. Hager, 
Grand Rapids. 

THE EXHIBITS 


Forty-eight booths housed the displays of as 
many exhibitors at the convention. The char- 
acter of these displays, their attractiveness and 
the evident care that had been given to make 
each one instructive as well as attractive were 
subjects of much favorable comment. 

An unusual feature of this year’s exhibits 
was the display of the Michigan Association of 
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Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
This association had the largest exhibit space 
on the floor and an unusual display of yard and 
shed items in all commercial woods, both in lum- 
ber and millwork, together with literature to 
assist the display. A large map on the wall 
showed the source of supply of all of the woods 
in the exhibit. All woods were marked with 
the name of the particular species and numbered 
to correspond on the map with the region where 
the different species are produced. The lumber 
trade papers, together with house plan books 
and blue prints, were also shown. This exhibit 
was recognized by all who viewed it as being 
extremely interesting, instructive and original. 
It was visited by large number of lumbermen 
and others during the three days the convention 
was in session. 


Among others who had displays were Ander- 
son Lumber Co.; The Beaver Products Co. 
(Ine.) ; Bradley, Miller & Co.; California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association; The 
Celotex Co.; Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.); Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co.; The Insulite Co.; The 
Lehon Co.; Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co.; 
Mason Fiber Co.; Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; West 
Coast Lumber Bureau; Wood Conversion Co. 


OLD GUARD LUMBERMEN 


In the report of the first day’s proceedings 
mention was made of the dinner of the Old 
Guard Lumbermen in the Hotel Olds. The an- 
nual meeting was also held at this time during 
which the officers were unanimously reélected. 
These are as follows: 


President—P. A. Gordon, Detroit. 

Vice president—C. L. Weeks, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. M. Jessop, Detroit. 

THE New York State conservation commis- 
sion is being literally deluged with orders for 
trees to be planted during the coming spring. 
The commission is receiving on an average or- 
ders for about 100,000 trees a day. So far total 
orders are for 9,000,000 trees, which is more than 
the total number of trees distributed from the 
State nurseries up to the close of the spring of 
1925. 


San Joaquin Dealers Hold Annual 


FRESNO, CALIF., Feb. 5.—The thirty-third an- 
nual meeting of the San Joaquin Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club was held at the Hotel Fresno at 
luncheon today, with about sixty members in 
attendance. Presiding at the meeting was Presi- 
dent Elmore King, of Bakersfield. The principal 
speaker was H. T. Didesch, secretary of the Mill- 
work Institute of California, who explained the 
aims and objects of the Millwork Institute, 
first touching on the story of the insignia which 
has been adopted by the institute. He an- 
nounced that the institute plans an advertising 
campaign to start in the near future and that 
the members who wish to use the insignia of the 
organization will be required to pass a rigid 
test on the character of their millwork before 
they will be given permission to use the trade 
mark. 

Mr. Didesch advocates close coéperation be- 
tween the dealers and millwork members. He 
proposed an efficient method of circulating credit 
information to be given by the codperation of all 
members and reporting to secretaries of all jobs 
which any member had turned down as unsafe 
credit. 

Laraine Barton, of the Riverside Portland 
Cement Corporation, of Los Angeles, told of con- 
ditions in the south, where he stated business 
is always good. Southern California, he said, 
is particularly prosperous this year. There has 
been a good amount of rainfall, orange prices 
are high and the tourist crop is good. 

Following luncheon, the club was formally 
ealled to order by the president. After reports 
of officers and committees had been read, Gus 
Russell, of San Francisco, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, reported the committee’s 


choice for officers for the ensuing year, all of 
whom were unanimously elected as follows: 

President—Fred D. Prescott, Fresno. 

Vice president—Steve Ross, Hanford. 

Vice president—Charles Schaffer, Kingsburg. 

Secretary—Frank P. Minard, Fresno. 

Treasurer—Ben Maisler, Fresno. 

In appreciation of his services as president 
Elmore King was given a vote of thanks and was 
elected the club’s official delegate to the annual 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


* Association to be held at Tacoma Feb. 24 to 26. 


F. D. Prescott, on taking the chair, spoke 
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in reminiscent mood of the many old time mem- 
bers of the club, several of whom had passed on. 
He said that to the best of anyone’s knowledge 
in this part of the country, the San Joaquin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club is the oldest lumber- 
men’s club in the United States today, having 
been organized in 1895. 

Resolutions were passed and the secretary 
authorized to draw up in suitable form memo- 
rials for the two members of the club who died 
during the last year—Charles M. Ross, of 
Merced and J. G. Martin, of Fresno. Mr. Mar- 
tin presided over the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club for twelve years as its president. 
Mr. Ross had been a member since the club’s 
organization. 

W. F. Baird, sales manager of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., Pinedale, told of conditions among 
the mountain mills. He predicted that the Cali- 
fornia pine mills would not produce as much 
lumber in 1927 as they did in the last year, but 
would try to make it a little better and sell it a 
little better, and hoped that the profit and loss 
account would make a better showing. 

Gus Russell, of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, said the market is better than it 
ever has been, the price is the highest it has ever 
been and is expected to go higher. ‘‘I don’t 
think I could tell a bigger lie than that,’’ he 
concluded. 

The California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was represented by its secretary, Mrs. 
Jessie Fraser, who told the valley dealers many 
interesting things regarding the work of the 
State association. She expressed her apprecia- 
tion of the privilege to sit in the San Joaquin 
Valley lumbermen’s meetings, and assured the 
valley dealers that they would get excellent 
results by calling or writing the secretary’s 
office about their problems. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 14—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
— Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual, 


Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
og, Seeenes's Association, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 16-18—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Cornhusker Knot-Hole Club, Oity Auditorium, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 18—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Lumbermen’s & Hoo-Hoo Club, Mon- 
treal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 19—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


Feb. 19-26—Own Your Home Building and Equipment 
qoeneien, Madison Square Garden, New York 
y. 
Feb. 21—Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Monthly meeting. 


Feb. 21-28—Get-together conference of Pine Products 
Producers, Carling Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 21-24—American Paper & Pulp Association, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 22-28—Short Leaf Yellow Pine Association, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus, Miss. Annual. 

Feb. 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 

nd, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 28-24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

March 2-8—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Northwest Iowa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 3—Lumbermen’s ea of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Lumbermen’s Exchange Rooms, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 

March 8-4—New Jersey Lumbermen’s —s Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 5—Association of Trim Manufacturers (Inc.), 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Annual. 

March 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Special meeting. 

March 8—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga, 
Monthly meeting. 
March 9-10—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asgo. 
ciation, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual, 
March 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Mannfac- 
turers’ Association, Mobile, Ala. Quarterly meeting, 

March 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 22-23—Southern Forestry Congress, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Annual. 

March 24—North Oarolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 13-15—National Association of Wooden Box Man- 
ufacturers, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


April 20-21—National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 


April 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Joint lowa Conventions 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 7.—In connection 
with the joint convention of the Northwest lowa 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Central & 
Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be held here March 2 and 3 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, E. L. Gales, of Des 
Moines, a member of one of the convention com- 
mittees, states that this year most of the ex- 
pense for entertainment will be included in the 
registration fee. Heretofore the wholesalers’ 
and manufacturers’ representatives have volun- 
tarily defrayed a large part of the expense for 
entertainment at the conventions of lowa lum- 
bermen. Dealers from all parts of the State 
have been invited to attend this joint convention 
and an elaborate business and entertainment 
program is being arranged. 
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Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Dates 


The National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers announces that its twenty-eighth 
annual convention will be held April 13, 14 and 
15 at the .Palmer House, in Chicago. The 
announcement states that among the many im- 
portant questions to be brought before the con- 
vention ‘‘will be that of codperation and 
participation in the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s campaign to extend the 
use of wood and wood products and the broad- 
ening of the activities of the box association.’’ 
Special arrangements will be made to entertain 
the ladies while the meetings are in progress. 


Joint Mill Managers’ Convention 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 8.—Considerable 
interest is being manifested by lumbermen in 
all parts of the South in the proposed joint ses- 
sion of the five sawmill managers’ associations 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Monday, 
March 21, the day preceding the opening of the 
twelfth annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association. At the last Louisiana Mill Man- 
agers’ Association meeting in Alexandria it was 
voted to have the next meeting in New Orleans 
and a motion was made to extend invitations to 
the various other organizations so that a joint 
gathering might be arranged. 

Accordingly, Secretary-treasurer H. O. Cook- 
sey, of the Louisiana association, corresponded 
with the secretaries of the four similar southern 
organizations, including the East Texas, the 
Alabama-West Florida, the Mississippi and the 
Tri-State, the latter embracing north Louisiana, 
northeast Texas and southern Arkansas. Offi- 
cers of the various other associations have 
agreed to bring the matter before their mem- 
berships and as soon as Mr. Cooksey has re- 
ceived their approval, a definite program will be 
arranged and a number of prominent speakers 
invited to address the gathering. 

This plan of an annual get-together meeting 
of all the southern sawmill managers’ associ- 
ations, however, has received favorable comment 
fr m those’ in authority and it is expected that 
nothing will interfere with the joint gathering 


on the date in question. The annual convention 
of the Southern Pine Association, comprised of 
the leading lumber manufacturers of the ten 
southern States, is attended regularly by most 
of the officers and a large proportion of the 
members of the various mill managers’ associ- 
ations. 
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North Carolina Pine Association 


NorFo_k, VA., Feb. 7.—Secretary John M. 
Gibbs, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
this city, announces that on the evening of Feb. 
23, the board of directors of the association will 
hold a meeting at the Monticello Hotel, Nor- 
folk. This directors’ meeting precedes the an- 
nual convention of the association, which will be 
held on March 24 at the Monticello Hotel in 
Norfolk. 


Eastern Millwork Bureau 


New York, Feb. 7.—Official announcement is 
made by the Eastern Millwork Bureau that the 
program for its annual convention, to be held 
Feb. 18 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, has been completed and copies will be sent 
to members this week. A special feature of the 
convention will be a 30-minute period reserved 
for general discussion on unions vs. open shop, 
and it is hoped and expected that every member 
will come to the convention prepared to take 
part in the discussion, whether or not he is for 
or against union shops. 


Wholesale Hardwood Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—All arrange- 
ments are being perfected for the annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, which will be held Feb. 14 at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The business session will be followed by the 
annual banquet at 6:30 p. m., and the committee 
in charge of arrangements requests that all who 
wish to attend the banquet advise William Kel- 
ley, of the Kelley-O’Melia Lumber Co., First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building, Milwaukee, 
telling him how many plates they wish to reserve. 


East Texas Mill Managers 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 7.—George R. Christie, 
secretary of the East Texas Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation, this city, announces that the next 
meeting of the association will be held Feb. 19 
at the Lumbermen’s Club, in this city, and that 
one of the principal subjects for discussion will 
be entitled, ‘‘Mr. Southern Piner—Are You 
Guilty?’’ and that the program committee has 
prepared a very interesting program dealing 
with different subjects which will be discussed 
under this head. O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, will tell something about the fir 
situation, and what the southern pine mill man- 
agers will have to do to take care of their mar- 
kets. A. 8. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of 
the Southern Pine Association, will also be 
present and have something to say along the 


lines coming under the first above mentioned 
discussion, ‘‘ Mr. Southern Piner.’’ 


Tennessee Retailers’ Program 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 8.—The Tennessee 
Retail Lumber & Millwork Dealers’ Association 
has issued its year book, included in which is the 
program for the second annual eonvention, to 
be held in Memphis, Feb. 24 and 25, at the Pea- 
body Hotel. Following an address of welcome 
by Mayor Rowlett Payne, of Memphis, the of- 
ficers of the association will make their reports, 
after which committees will be appointed. Hugh 
K. Taylor, of Chicago, will bring greetings from 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. C. B. Harman, secretary of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., will then follow with an 
address. 

At the Thursday afternoon session there will 
be a number of discussions, a leader for each 
of which has been appointed. R. L. Park, of 
Chattanooga, will lead a discussion, ‘‘ Why We 
Assemble Here.’? W. P. McBroom, of Chatta- 
nooga, will lead the discussion on how the re- 
tailer is to meet or combat the sales of wood sub- 
stitutes. J. N. Fite, of Jackson, will discuss, 
‘*How Can Dealers Secure Better Selection of 
Lengths of Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap ete., From 
Mills?’’ Securing a reasonable profit on the 
sale of cement, wall plaster ete., will be dis- 
eussed by W. P. Dunlop, jr., of Clarksville. 
‘* Better Merchandising by Retailers to Combat 
Direct Sales by Manufacturers,’’ is the subject 
that will be discussed by W. R. Stone, of Bristol. 
A. L. Goldberg, of Nashville, will tell whether 
or not the exclusive agency in handling side 
lines helps the retail lumber dealer. 

At the Friday morning session, L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel for the Southern Pine 
Association, will talk on ‘‘The Necessity for 
Meeting the Building Public Demands.’’ This 
will be followed by discussion on ‘‘What Our 
Cost Finding System Has Meant to Us,’’ led 
by W. H. Picklesimer, of Knoxville. R. E. 
Montgomery, jr., of Memphis, will lead in a dis- 
eussion on ‘‘ Delivery Costs and Ways to Re- 
duce Them.’’ J. Tyree Fain, secretary of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Nashville, will 
discuss the Tennessee lien law. At the Friday 
afternoon session, the committees will report 
and officers and directors will be elected. There 
will be open discussion from the floor on how 
to obtain more profit; how to curtail credits; 
what about consolidation where too many yards 
exist, and how to meet the rising cost of doing 
business. 

W. H. Picklesimer, of Knoxville, is chairman 
of the program committee, and R. E. Montgom- 
ery, jr., of Memphis, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, and every effort is being made 
to present subjects for discussion that will be 
helpful to the retail dealer in operating his yard. 
The ladies will be tendered a complimentary 
luncheon at noon on Thursday, followed by an 
automobile ride. The delegates and their ladies 
will be guests of the association at a theater 
party on Thursday evening. 
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Northern Cedar Standing Committees 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—Standing com- 
mittees of the Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion just have been named for the year by L. L. 
Hill, newly elected president. The association 
conducted its convention in Minneapolis late 
last month, when Mr. Hill was named chief 
executive of the organization. These are the 
committee chairmen: 

Legislation—T. M. Partridge, Minneapolis. In- 
surance—J. E. Lynch. Inspection—R. D. Living- 
ston. Poles—G. H. Ramsey. Posts—H. F. Part- 
ridge. Ties—E. N. White. Pulpwood—Benjamin 
Finch. Railroad—J.R. Henderson. Publicity and 
welfare—L. A. Furlong. Post advertising—W. M. 
Wattson. Pole advertising—Hart Anderson. 

The cedarmen’s organization is planning for 
a busy season, according to arrangements al- 


‘ ready laid down for the trade program. 


Ash Handle Association Formed 


Fort Wayne, IND., Feb. 8.—At a meeting 
held here today, of producers of ash handles, or- 
ganization was perfected of the Ash Handle 
Association, with George B. Durell, president 
American Fork & Hoe Co., as president, and W. 
A. Babbitt, of South Bend., Ind., secretary- 
manager. This association will be affiliated with 
the National Association of Wood Turners. It 
represents in its membership concerns that do 
a business of approximately $15,000,000 an- 
nually. 

In the manufacture of handles, only a certain 
type of ash timber can be used, it being neces- 
sary that the wood have a high degree of re- 
siliency. For good ash timber for this purpose, 
manufacturers pay for stumpage as high as $45 
a thousand and for logs delivered alongside 

Philadelphia Association Activities 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 7—The winners of 
the slogan contest to determine a suitable motto 
for the new membership insignia of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association have received 
their checks. First prize was awarded to Joseph 
Rowland, of Schively (Inc.) Jenkintown, Pa., 
who suggested ‘‘ United Codperation for Maxi- 
mum Service.’’ Second prize winner was Wil- 
mer Seifert, of the Central Lumber Co., Reading, 
who believes in ‘‘ Building Better Building Busi- 
nesses.’’ Hubert Johnson, secretary of the 
Lackawanna County Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Scranton, was awarded third prize. His 
suggestion was ‘‘Serving Many Whom Many 
Serve.’’ The judges were Foster Goslin, of 
Wildwood, Fred Ludwig, of Reading, and J. 
Fredwick Martin, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The newest unit to affiliate with the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association is the Lehigh 
Valley Association, which is now holding 
monthly sessions in the Catasauqua Inn. The 
Lehigh Valley unit is one of the most progres- 
sive in the association. Clinton T. Hilliar, chair- 
man, together with the other officers and indi- 
vidual members, have just adopted several most 
progressive measures and are working har- 
moniously with a viewpoint of a better knowl- 
edge of their costs, the elimination of poor 
credit risks and a better codperative spirit be- 
tween individuals. 

The February meeting of the Philadelphia 
Lumber Exchange was held last Thursday after- 
noon in the Packard Building, with twenty-five 
firms from this city and Camden represented. 
Nine directors were nominated and other asso- 
ciation business transacted with President 
Magee in the chair. Frank K. Gillingham, chair- 
man of the credit bureau committee, submitted 
his report which indicated that the bureau is 
accomplishing its purpose. M. Butz, chairman 
of the forestry committee and an official of 
Delaware, spoke on forestry and reforestation. 
He explained the forestry bill now before the 
Delaware legislature and stated that although 
it would be passed, he did not believe that funds 
would be available to carry out the work at 
present. It was decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the Lumber Exchange on Thursday, 
March 3. 

The February meeting of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association was held Friday night, 
Feb. 4 in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Follow- 


ing routine business, Bert Meyers gave a hu- 
morous talk which was a delightful demi-tasse 
to the luncheon-meeting. The activity in the 
trade during the last week was also a subject of 
optimistic comment. Orders are coming in with 
more frequency and the knights of the grip 
have every reason to expect a year at least as 
good as 1926. 


Ohio Foresters in Annual 


CoLumBus, OHIO., Feb. 7.—‘‘Ohio is the 
cradle of American forestry,’’ declared Col. 
Henry Solon Graves, dean of the school of for- 
estry at Yale University and former United 
States forester. This statement was made at 
the annual meeting of the Ohio State Forestry 
Association, held in Columbus last week in con- 
nection with ‘‘Farmers Week’’ at the Ohio 
State University. 

‘€An Ohio man, John A. Warden, was the first 
to advance the idea of better care for forests,’’ 
the speaker continued. ‘‘Ohio was the first 
State in the field with a State forestry associa- 
tion. Ohio originally was rich in forests. By 
1850 the proportion of forests was cut to 50 
percent and by 1880 it was but 18 percent and 
is now a little below that figure.’’ 

Col. Graves encouraged the movement to set 
aside thousands of acres of hilly land in the 
southern part of the State for forest develop- 














ment. He believes that they should not only be 
used for recreation purposes but as centers for 
demonstrations in reforestation. 

Edmund Secrest, Ohio State forester, told of 
the progress made during the last year in re- 
forestation and urged that the good work be 
carried forward. 

All officers of the association were reélected. 

Exporters’ Standing Committees 

BautimorE, Mp., Feb. 7.—President W. M. 
Lynch, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, has appointed the regular standing com- 
mittees for the current year, the list sent out 
by Harvey M. Dickson, the secretary, being as 
follows: 


Claims—W. M. Lynch, W. M. Lynch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., chairman; J. W. Mayhew, 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, an 
John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis. 


Transportation—Fred Arn, J. M. Card Lumber 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., chairman; J. W. Link, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Charles C., 
Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis; J. A. 
Pease, Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Cincinnati ; 
J. J. Linehan, Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati ; H. J. Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La.; G. H. He » Thomas B. 
Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia; H. B. Johnson, 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. ; 
W. EB. Weakley, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; James BH. Baer, Kidd & Buckingham 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., and Elmer §S. Ander- 
son, Southeast Lumber Export Co., New York. 


Membership — Joe Thompson, Thompson-Katz 


Lumber Co., Memphis, chairman ; W. Granville Tay- 
lor, Asheville, N. C.; Chris. ‘A. Walker, Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; Alex. Schmitt, 
Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Lee 
Robinson, Mobile River Sawmill Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ala. ; C. M. Sears, Sears Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. ; 
R. U. Fletcher, pe! A ge Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; T. J. White, Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., Memphis, and Arthur Gohn, Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Arbitration and complaints—W. I. Barr, Barr 
Holaday Lumber Co., Greenfield, Ohio, chairman. 

Marine insurance—John L. Alcock, John L. 
Alcock & Co., Baltimore, Md., chairman; Gustave 
A. Farber, Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga. 

Standard form of contract and measurement 
agreement—Gustave A. Farber, Turner-Farber-Love 
Co., London, England, chairman; Edward Barber, 
director of foreign affairs, London, Bngland, and 
A. T. Knox, Overseas Lumber Co., New York. 

National councillor U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
—wW. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Alternate national councillor U. S. Chamber of 
— = . E. Logan, The Korn Co., Sumter, 


Honored at Complimentary Dinner 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Feb. 7.—The Lumber 
Supply Club of this city last Wednesday 
evening gave a complimentary dinner to P. V. 
Beswick, president of the club, who the week 
before was elected president also of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. The dinner was held at the Farr 
Hotel and was participated in by practically 
every retail lumberman in Huntington. A 
spirit of optimism for 1927 was voiced by G. M. 
Mossman, G. J. Dickerson, G. W. Sullivan and 
other speakers, who stated that a demand was 
foreseen for a better grade of merchandise and 
for better construction, and that the careers of 
the notorious speculative builders is now prac- 
tically at an end. Those attending were P. V. 
Beswick, F. L. Faust, B. C. Emerson, L. T. 
Siens, Hale Pearman, G. J. Dickerson, Wood 
Bouldin, W H. Merrill, A. J. Groves; Roderick 
Zellar, G M. Mossman, Dorsey Evans, Charles 
Weiler, L. A. Wolcott, J. E. Moore, P. O. Dun- 
ean, G. W. Sullivan and R C. Mossman, secre- 
tary of the club. 


What Price for Under 5 Percent? 


New York, Feb. 7.—Recently members of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation have inquired whether a buyer is re- 
quired to pay for off-grade stock at full invoice 
price, where official association inspection shows 
the de-grades to be less than 5 percent. In com- 
menting upon this situation, W. W. Schupner, 
Secretary of the Association says: 


It appears that some shippers have taken the 
position that when official inspection sustains the 
seller’s invoice within 5 percent the buyer should 
pay for the entire shipment, including the small 
percentage of de-grades, at full invoice price. 
Only a general reply can be made to such a gen- 
eral question, and in order to cover a specific case 
it is necessary to know whether the contract in- 
cludes a provision setting forth what should be 
done under the circumstances mentioned. 

In a general way the attitude of the lumber in- 
dustry on this question can best be expressed by 
quoting the following paragraph (No. 138) from 
what is known as pamphlet No. 16 entitled, “Elim- 
ination of Waste, Simplified Practice, Lumber— 
Second Revision, July 1, 1926,” published by the 
Department of Commerce, and otherwise known 
as the Standardization Program. This paragraph 
reads : 

“A shipment shall be considered as of the 
grade invoiced if, upon official association rein- 
spection under the grading and inspection rules 
under which the lumber has been graded and 
sold, 95 percent thereof or more is found to be 
of said grade, the material below said grade to 
be accepted by the buyer as of its actual grade. 
Where the de-grades are in excess of 5 percent 
of the shipment, or where the de-grades are 
found upon official reinspection to be more than 
one grade lower than the grade invoiced, the 
de-grades shall be the property of the seller. 
These provisions shall not apply in the case of 
specially worked lumber.” 

It is commonly understood that where official 
inspection shows the stock to be less than 5 percent 
off-grade the buyer has to pay the cost of inspec- 
tion, in which event the credit for the de-grades 
amounting to less than 5 percent “to be accepted 
by the buyer as of its actual grade” will probably 
amount to less than the cost of inspection, and 
obviously a buyer will exercise care against need- 
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lessly assuming the cost of official inspection. 
Under the above paragraph, however, the buyer is 
only expected to pay for the de-grades amounting 
to less than 5 percent as of their actual value. 

Some associations, like the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, have included this paragraph No. 138 in 
their inspection rules (paragraph 120, page 25, 
1925 edition), and it therefore governs where such 
inspection rules are made a part of the contract. 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association does not 
include the above standardization provision in its 
latest grading rules; in fact, those rules spe- 
cifically state: “‘A shipment shall be considered as 
of the grade invoiced if * * * * 95 percent 
thereof, or more, is found to be of said grade.” 
(Paragraph F, page 6, July 1, 1926, edition.) A 
literal interpretation of that rule requires the 
buyer to pay invoice price for the full shipment 
when official inspection shows the stock to be 95 
percent or more up to grade. Other inspection 
rules may carry similar provisions. 

It will therefore be seen that in order to con- 
sider any specific case it is necessary to know all 
the facts in that case. In the absence, however, 
of any rule requiring a buyer to pay full price 
for de-grades amounting to less than 5 percent, 
and using the above quoted standardization pro- 
vision as a guide, it would appear that the lum- 
ber industry as a whole believes the de-grades 
amounting to less than 5 percent should be paid 
for only at their actual value. 


Plans Active Hardwood Campaign 


Aveusta, Mz., Feb. 7.—Plans are being made 
by the recently organized Maine Hardwood 
Association for an aggressive program of activ- 
ity, to utilize efficiently and profitably the Pine 
Tree State’s great untouched resources of hard- 
wood and to attract and encourage new wood- 
using industries. Vico C. Isola, executive sec- 
retary of the association, recently convened the 
executive committee to consider legislative mat- 
ters bearing on the hardwood industry of 
Maine, and to make final plans for the legisla- 
tive bill covering the appropriation which is 
required to enable the association to continue 
the work now being carried on. 

The members of the executive committee are 
Executive Secretary Isola, Forrest H. Colby 
and Blaine 8. Viles, former forest commission- 
ers of the State; Belmont Emerson, Alfred K. 
Ames, Haven Sawyers, Scott Lockyer and C. M. 
Stetson. 


New Loggers’ Association Secretary 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 5.—R. V. Stuart, for 
the last year district forester at Vancouver, 
has resigned to become secretary of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Loggers’ Association. He suc- 
ceeds Maj. L. R. Andrews, another former 
provincial forest official, who has been en- 
gaged as superintendent for the Bloedel, Stew- 
art & Welch Corporation (Ltd.), at Campbell 
River. Mr. Stuart’s successor has not yet been 
named. He has been with the provincial serv- 
ice several years and prior to going to Van- 
couver as successor to Maj. C. 8. Cowan he was 
in Victoria headquarters as forester in charge 
of operations. 


Dealers of Three States Band Together 


PorRTSMOUTH, OHIO, Feb. 7.—A preliminary 
organization meeting of the Tri-State district 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers was held here a few days ago, with thirty- 
seven retailers from the adjacent sections of 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia enthusias- 
tically participating. The progressive dealers 
in this section of the prosperous Ohio River 
Valley have long felt the need for an organi- 
zation of this kind and the wholehearted sup- 
port which is being given the new association is 
a guarantee of a constructively active future. 

The Tri-State association will embrace Scioto 
and Lawrence counties of Ohio; Boyd County of 
Kentucky, and Cabell County of West Virginia, 
which counties include the cities of Portsmouth, 
Waverly, New Boston, Ironton and Lucasville, 
Ohio; Ashland, Russell and Catlettsburg, Ky.; 
Huntington and Kenova, W. Va. 

The organization meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, with Field Representative Howard 
MeLees acting as temporary chairman. Follow- 
ing the organization, Albert Graf, of the Leet 
Lumber Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, was elected 
chairman; P. V. Beswick, of Huntington, W. 











Va., was chosen vice chairman, and Carl Bauer, 
of Portsmouth, secretary. 

The new association will hold monthly meet- 
ings, the next to be held at Ashland, Ky., 
Wednesday, Feb. 16, when J. C. Hearne, of the 
Patton Timber Co., Catlettsburg, Ky., will act 
as chairman. 

The formation of the Tri-State association is 
in large measure due to the energetic codpera- 
tion of the Lumber & Supply Club of Hunting- 
ton, of which P. V. Beswick is president and 
Rolland C. Mossman is secretary. Mr. Beswick 
is also the newly elected president of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. sali 


Eastern Iowans Open Convention 


Cuinton, Iowa, Feb. 9.—Members of the 
Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
are registering here today for the annual ses- 
sion of the organization. Tomorrow will mark 
the business activity of the meeting, while to- 
day the social side is stressed. This is the first 
time that the gathering was ever held over a 
two-day period, and the addition of social fea- 
tures is a pleasant one. 

Today’s activities started at 11 o’clock this 
morning with registration at convention head- 
quarters at the Lafayette Hotel. This after- 
noon all the visitors were taken by automobile 
to the Curtis Companies (Inc.), plant, where 
61 years ago was started the business which 
has grown to be one of the leading industries 
in the middle West. Plants as large as the 





Note: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Eastern lowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association will appear in the 
Feb. 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





one here, which employs nearly a thousand 
persons, are located in half a dozen cities in 
the middle West and South. The visitors are 
especially interested in this plant because of its 
product—millwork. 

A convention banquet and ball interested all 
the members this evening, the former at the 
Lafayette Hotel and the latter at the home of 
the Wapsipinicon Club. A short, snappy toast 
program following the dinner was composed of 
the address of welcome by Mayor R. N. Howes 
and the June Van Meter post, American Legion, 
quartet, which competed with distinction in the 
national Legion convention contest. 

At the morning business session tomorrow, 
President Paul M. Harksen, Gooselake, will pre- 
side and the secretary, O. A. Gable, Oxford 
Junction, will deliver his annual report. A 
round-table discussion will follow. After 
luncheon the convention will reconvene for the 
final session, when William H. Badeaux, Min- 
neapolis, secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will speak, his topic be- 
ing ‘‘What We Did at Minneapolis.’’ 

A talk by a representative of the Curtis Com- 
panies (Inc.) on ‘‘ What Are You Going to Do 
About Business?’’ will follow Mr. Badeaux’s 
address and election of officers will close the 
session. 

During the final afternoon the ladies will be 
escorted on a visit to the Iten Biscuit Co. plant, 
headquarters of a string of a half dozen plants 
in this section, and the Shall’s (Inc.) plant, 
where candy is the product. 


Southern Pine Opens Detroit Office 


Derroit, Micu., Feb. 7.—As a step carrying 
out the inspection and grading service adopted 
by the Southern Pine Association at its mid- 
summer meeting in Memphis, Tenn., an office 
has been opened by the organization in room 
702 Book Building, this city. J. F. Jones, chief 
inspector of the association, has been spending 
several days in Detroit working out the details 
of the office policy and routine. H. N. Hanbury, 
the veteran southern pine inspector, who for 
many years has taken care of the Detroit ter- 
ritory on complaints, will be in charge of the 
new office. e will be assisted by Inspector 
H. M. Atkins. 

Mr. Hanbury is one of the highly competent 





southern pine inspectors, having had twenty-one 
years’ experience in this work. That the service 
rendered from this office will be high class and 
thoroughly reliable goes without saying. This 
inspection service has been established and made 
entirely agreeable to the retail lumber dealers 
in the Detroit territory and will be available to 
these dealers and their customers, as well as to 
direct sales forces, commission men and whole- 
salers. Every car or shipment, or even wagon 
load, of southern pine coming into the Detroit 
territory may be looked over and passed on as 
to grade. The office is supplied with request 
blanks and an official inspection or even grad- 
ing of a car of southern pine, or shipment of 
southern pine can be had on request. 

It is the plan of the association to establish 
inspection and regrading service in all of the 
important lumber centers. C. F. Bolden is es- 
tablished for this purpose in Chicago and T. M. 
Cook in New York City. This forward step 
taken by the manufacturers of this well known 
wood assures all those interested in the manu- 
facture, distribution and’ use of it the class of 
material best suited to their purposes and the 
correct filling of their orders. 


(Hee e2e2ae24ae 


New President of “PALS” 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 7.—In reporting the 
annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Lumber Salesmen in the Feb. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, an error occurred in 
giving the new president as A. M. Stamm. This 
should have been E. H. Stamm, of the Acorn 
Lumber Co., who was elected president of 
“asm.” 


American Paper and Pulp Association 

New York City, Feb. 7.—The fiftieth an- 
nual convention of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in this city on Feb. 21-24, will be fea- 
tured by discussions on forestry, a subject of 
tremendous importance to the entire paper 
and pulp industry, these discussions to be led 
by three outstanding men in this profession. 
These men are Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station; Sam- 
uel T. Dana, director of the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, and E. H. Froth- 
ingham, director of the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station. These foresters have 
been factors in the increasingly rapid develop- 
ment of their profession in recent years, and 
have done much to convince the public and 
the industries dependent on a permanent tim- 
ber supply that constructive care and develop- 
= of the forest lands are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

As a result of the work of these outstanding 
foresters, many lumber and pulpwood corpo- 
rations are now managing forest lands on a 
permanent basis, having been shown that un- 
der good management an acre can be made to 
produce six times as much timber as when left 
to the slow processes of nature. 


Montana Lumber Association Annual 


KALISPELL, MoNnT., Feb. 7.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was held Feb. 3 in the Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash., and in addition to the 
reports of the president, secretary, and commit- 
tees several matters of importance were taken 
up and discussed. 

The officers who served during 1926 were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President—B. N. McDevitt, Somers, Mont. 
an president—E. A. Shew, Columbia Falls, 

Treasurer—J. H. Hawkins, Kalispell, Mont. 

Executive committee—H. G. iller, W. 
Lubrecht, BE. N. McDevitt (ex-officio). 

From the secretary’s report it developed that 
the ten association mills had produced during 
the twelve months of 1926, 279,435,562 feet of 
lumber and shipped 272,306,596 feet or 10,369 
cars. Montana as a State took 103,488,496 
feet of lumber; of this amount 43,714,803 feet 
consisted of ties and timbers; 51,442,420 went 
to Montana points as lumber only, and 8,331,- 
273 feet was sold at retail. Illinois as a single 
State consumed the most lumber, using 1,309 
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ears or 33,447,225 feet; Minnesota next, using 
763 cars or 19,398,559 feet; Iowa third, with 
471 cars or 11,668,805 feet; Nebraska fourth, 
using 322 cars or 7,992,043 feet. Other States 
using over 195 cars during the year were North 
Dakota, taking 296; Colorado, 191; Kansas, 
912; Missouri, 191, Twenty-eight carloads of 
lumber went to Texas, four to New Jersey, and 
four to West Virginia. Exports amounted to 
one carload. Michigan consumed 273 carloads. 
Atlantic coast States teok 1,321 carloads or 


Lumbermen’s 


Evansville Club Holds Meeting 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 9.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club was held last night at the Vendome Hotel 
with a large attendance. Upon motion of 
Charles Woeflin, the club voted unanimously to 
join the civie clubs organization of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and Frank L. Donnell 
was appointed representative of the club in the 
organization. Mr. Donnell made a splendid talk 
on the spirit of codperation. 

President Louis A. Holtman called upon the 
visitors to make talks and the gist of their re- 
marks was that business at present is rather 
slow, owing to bad weather in the South and 
along the Ohio valley for the last few months. 
Because of the heavy rainfall logging operations 
have been practically brought to a standstill and 
in many instances large mills have been forced 
to close down because of the inability to get 
logs. In Evansville it was reported that furni- 
ture factories were not operating at full speed 
and orders for the last few weeks have not been 
coming in briskly. 


Unanimous Choice for President 

New York, Feb. 7.—The Nylta Club gave its 
new ‘officers a rousing send-off last Friday night, 
when the new president, 
Frank J. Williams, oc- 
eupied the chair for the 
first time. Mr. Williams 
began his career with 
the Nylta Club as its 
first treasurer, subse- 
quently becoming vice 





F. J. WILLIAMS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
President Nylta Club 





resident. He was unan- 
imous choice for presi- 
dent at the recent elec- 
tion conducted by the 
board of governors. 
Jack Paterson, retiring 
president, was among 
the first to congratulate 
his successor. Mr. Williams is president of the 
Johnson Bros. Lumber Co., Brooklyn, and is one 
of the leading retailers of that borough. 
Cincinnati Club Activities 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, Feb. 8.—For the first time 
in its history, the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club has gone four months without having a 
request for an arbitration submitted to it. This 
fact was reported to the monthly meeting of 
the club held at the Cincinnati Club last night 
by E. W. DeCamp, chairman of the arbitration 
committee. 

The club will hold a ladies’ night in connec- 
tion with its dinner meeting in April, J. Clyde 
Griffith, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee announced. A special entertainment pro- 
gram will be provided for the occasion. 

L. W. Steinkamp, of the Hyde Park Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, and G. Ben Jones, representa- 
tive of the R E L Buie Co., of Birmingham, 
were elected to membership in the club. 

The guest of honor was Col. Clarence Sher- 
rill, city manager of Cincinnati, who gave an 
accounting of the first year of the city admin- 





36,164,893 feet and other eastern States took 
179 earloads or 4,723,559 feet. 

The following members attended this meet- 
ing: 


Kalispell Lumber Co., Kalispell—H. G. Miller . 


and J. H. Hawkins; J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby— 
Walter Neils; Somers Lumber Co., Somers—BH. N. 
McDevitt; Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula—J. P. 
Lansing; Western Lumber Co., Missoula—R. J. 
Brown ; Dewey Lumber Co., Polson—W. G. Dewey ; 
State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls—E. A. Shew 
and P. W. Pratt; Empire Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
by proxy. 


Club Activities 


istration under the new form of government in 
Cincinnati. In order to make feasible a plan 
of the city manager for dressing the police in 
snappy uniforms, the club passed a resolution 
addressed to the city council favoring the city 
paying for such uniforms. 

Prof. Beverly Bond, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, gave a historical sketch of.the city of 
Cincinnati. 

President C. W. Tunis was in the chair. 


Approve Greater Use Campaign 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 7.—The Wholesale 


Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus at its semi- 
monthly meeting at the Neil House, Feb. 5, 
adopted a resolution strongly approving the 
campaign of manufacturers to ‘‘ Use More Lum- 
ber.’’ Charles A. Dawson, general manager of 
the H. H. Giesy & Bros. Lumber Co., was named 
chairman of the committee to redraft the reso- 
lution. 

E. M. MeGowin, of the W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala., was a guest. He told of 


conditions at the southern pine mills, saying - 


that manufacturers were selling their product 
at cost. He reported his company as having 
the lowest stock in the last ten years. 

New members were received as follows: A. R. 
Mathias, representing the Colier-Barnett Co., of 
Toledo; C. K. Johnson, representing the Kelsey- 
Freeman Lumber Co., of Toledo; C. E. Lyons, of 
the Murray-Lyons Lumber Co., of Columbus, and 
A. J. Lovejoy, representing the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., of Chicago. 


Opposes Compensation Amendment 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 8.—Protest of the pass- 
age of an amendment to the workmen’s compen- 
sation law of Tennessee, which is now before the 
legislature, was voiced by members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, in regular sessiou 
last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso. The club 
adopted the report of the law and insurance com- 
mittee, C. Arthur Bruce, chairman, which con- 
demns this amendment, and which urged all 
members at once to wire or write their repre- 
sentatives and senators asking them to do all 
they could to defeat this measure. It was point- 
ed out that the amendment, if passed, would re- 
sult in considerably higher rates to be paid by the 
manufacturers in the State, and that it would 
impose a burden on the employer, which is not 
even desired by the workingmen themselves. A 


wire of protest was forwarded representatives - 


and senators by the board of directors of the 
club which held a session just prior to the meet- 
ing of the club. Paul Rush, newly elected presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. 

8S. C. Major, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, prepared a resolution favoring an ade- 
quate appropriation for the forestry department 
for the purpose of fighting forest fires, copies 
of the resolution being forwarded to the governor 
and all legislators. 

Charles E. Lyon, trade commissioner of the 

‘Department of Commerce, who has been stationed 
in London, England, for the last few years, was 
the speaker at the luncheon meeting. He dis- 
cussed the financial and economic situation in 
England and predicted that better times were 
ahead for exporters. He also urged better meth- 
ods of preparing shipments for export and urged 
all to pay particular attention to preparation 
of export papers. 

Among the guests at the luncheon were N. L. 
Neilsen and M. Jensen, of Oslo, Norway, and 
C. M. Sheppard, foreign representative of E. L. 
Bruce Co., who is stationed at London, England. 


All products guaranteed 
and delivered quic 


a, 


from Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse, 
120x120 ft.,accommodating 
over 2 million feet of floor- 
ing and lumber. Located 
on Chicago River & Indi- 
ana Ry., connecting with 
all railways in Chicago. 





Over-night delivery with- 
in 100 miles on orders 
phoned or wired, our ex- 
pense, before noon. Quali- 
ty strictly guaranteed according to Association 
rules, with satisfaction to you and your customer 
or money back. No quibbling, Prices right. 


Look these over: 


Oak and maple flooring; 

Tennessee red cedar boards K. D.; 
Aromatic red cedar linings; 

Philippine mahogany (Lauan) finish; 

Sap and red gum K. D. and S2S; 

Plain red oak finish; 

Poplar, basswood and southern hardwoods. 


WP, 


Earl Bartholomew 


NQOUPWNE 


Shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago, 
Any quantity, delivered anywhere. 





NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 


2-12-27 














You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 
The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 


part of this service. 
Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particuiars. 


Try our Collection Department any time on 
ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















WEEDS= 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 

Wllson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 

Ine: i i d t . Simply dilute 
WILSON'S WEED KILLER (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 

Send in a trial order today ! 


1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 


Booklet mailed on request. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
tetas, Hardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 


N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, Tll., 1518 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, "R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bl 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Secoued. teh Geto. BASE AND 
Capacity, 40,000 feet MOULDINGS 

oe Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Established 1847 


C. B. Richard & Co... St 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 3 CustomsBrokers. We 


handle A ene .oe 
Ocean Freight  s2iiscount‘aratts. 
Brokers 


iscount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


for exports & imports 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
rs cate r : GRAND PRIZE 


ALSOA SK A-YUMKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING rooLs 1x28 Dpacityeamenend Tonk 








Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous _—. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 Bio; 5x7 inches, red water- 


ained flexible leather, $4 — seal grain, $5.00; 
ue morocco weer ; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00 t St edition. "3x6 inches, 


with cut-in indexes. 


dn Sith Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 Se. Dearbors St., CHICAGO 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Annual 


(Continued from Page 73) 


showed how the student approached his sub- 
ject from every conceivable angle—theoret- 
ical, scientific, economical and practical. 

Scouting planes, flying low over northern 
Ontario’s forests of white pine and spruce, 
combined with extensive telephone systems 
and the most scientific fire-fighting methods, 
have reduced loss by flames in the district 
from a yearly average of over a million acres 
to 80,000 acres during the last year, declared 
W. F. Finlayson, minister of lands and forests 
in the Ontario government, in addressing the 
closing session of the convention. The On- 
tario minister dealt in an optimistic vein with 
the lumber industry. The extensive cut in 
forest fire losses in Ontario, he said, augured 
well for the future, and in elaborating on the 
vast resources remaining for the industry to 
exploit, he pleaded for codperation between 
Quebee and Ontario in rehabilitating the 
business. 

V. A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman of the work- 
men’s compensation board of Ontario, ad- 
dressed the meeting on ‘‘The Principles of 
Workmen’s Compensation.’’ 


Report on Resolutions 


The lumbermen decisively rejected a motion 
which proposed officially to commend the re- 
port of the Duncan commission on maritime 
rights insofar as it concerns the products of 
the forest. The defeat of the motion brought 
comment from Delegate Angus McLean, of 
Bathurst, N. B., who had sponsored it. 

After resolutions of thanks to the various 
people who had conferred courtesies on the 
association had been passed, and also one pay- 
ing a high tribute to R. G. Cameron, the as- 
sociation’s treasurer, another was presented 
by A. E. Clark, a past president of the associa- 
tion, warmly praising Secretary Sargant, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The election of seven directors was an- 
nounced as follows: Brig.-Gen. J. B. White, 
of Montreal; David Champoux, of Resti- 
gouche; Dan McLaughlin, and E. R. Bremner, 
for Ontario; Maj. John Price, for Manitoba; 
M. Brankey, of Chatham, N. B., and E. M. 
Hamber, for British Columbia. 

The directors are elected for three-year 
terms, and the executive board of the associa- 
tion is elected from the directorate. All were 
reélections, except Maj. Price, who replaces G. 
A. Grier. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 


The suggestion that members of organiza- 
tions such as the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation should take as much interest in the 
affairs of the nation as they do in their busi- 
ness or organization affairs, was made to mem- 
bers of that body by George H. Ross, commis- 
sioner of finance for the city of Toronto, who 
spoke at the nineteenth annual banquet of the 


- association held in the Windsor Hotel. 


After referring to the price Canada paid 
for the war, both in money and men, the 
speaker urged that the Canadian people give 
to the business of peace the same measure of 
willingness that they gave to war. In par- 
ticular he thought they should bring to the 
solution of Canada’s problems that same 
spirit in which they oversubscribed five Cana- 
dian war loans. The speaker expressed the 
belief that the government would welcome 
some expression of opinion on the part of 
lumbermen, men in close touch with the prob- 
lems of the country, in the solution of prob- 
lems now facing the people. 

Hon. Joseph H. Dillon, minister without 
portfolio in the provincial cabinet, spoke 
briefly on the need for conservation of natural 
resources, particularly of those which serve 
the lumbering trades. 

Toward the close of the banquet, the chair- 
man, R. E. Dickie, introduced the new presi- 
dent of the association, Walter M. Ross, of 
Ottawa, who thanked the association briefly 
for the office to which he has been elected. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


Local members of the Hoo-Hoo club enter- 
tained visiting brothers and their wives at a 
dinner Tuesday night in the Windsor Hotel, 
and put a score of neophytes through the onion 
beds. The Rev. Peter A. Simpkin made a plea 
to the members for codperation between the 
wholesale and retail ends of the lumber busi- 
ness. He spoke of the phenomenal advanee in 
the lumber industry in the Dominion within re- 
cent years, and advised for the entrenchment of 
its position a widespread realization that all 
the branches of the industry are dovetailed to- 
gether. 

Rufus Dickie, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered a short address of welcome to 
the guests, and A. Beaudette, president of the 
local Hoo-Hoo club, spoke of the progress made 
by the club during the last year. 





(Statistics continued from page 57) 
California Pine Sales 
San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—The follow- 
ing are sales of California pines as reported by 


the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the week ended Feb. 5: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Common— 
Nos. 1&2 clr.. 246,000 No. 1 ...... 23,500 
C select ...... 634,000 Me ie 508,000 
D select ...... 502,500 No. 3 ...... 1,885,500 
No. 3 clear 164,500 No. 4 ..,... 327,500 
Shop— err 67,500 
 eere 165,000 Timbers ..... 1,000 
a wae 228,500 Dimension— 
No. 2 ...... 574,000 No.1 ...... 247,000 
meh 580,000 on. 2 eeeeee 66,500 
Panel 1% xa.w. 34,000 No. 1 ia 22.500 
i  ‘aeseek : 
Sugar Pine al cvedeon 300,000 
Lath— 
Nos. 1&2 clr.. 283,500 i oar 574,000 
© aetect wacice 124,500 Os FD ciccese 180,000 
EP GHROGS cccece 177,500 SW” scvweseevs 100,000 
a 97,000 White Fir 
“ae 29,500 Cé&better ..... 34,500 
ey peeces: 275,500 No. 3&btr.com. 344,000 
i i cepeas 365,000 ay com.... i ro 
a © ésarbe 201,000 No. 1 dimen: 286, 000 
D 1 oO. men... 
venatiie No. 2&btr. dim. 339,500 
Cé&better ..... 15,500 
Common ..... 96,500 Cedar 
Dimension ... 562,500 Miscellaneous. 178,000 





Census Data on Wooden Containers 


The value of products reported for 1925 by 
establishments (other than sawmills and planing 
mills) engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
wooden boxes, cases and crates was $152,294,- 
579, a decrease of 6.5 percent as compared with 
$162,857,784 in 1923. The principal products 
of the establishments covered by this report are 
wooden boxes (not including cigar boxes) or 
cases, box shook, crates for butter, fruits, ber- 
ries and vegetables, and cases for eggs and 
eanned goods ete. The statistics do not include 
data for wooden boxes made for use as contain- 
ers of other commodities manufactured by the 
same establishments, nor for considerable quan- 
tities of boxes and shook made as secondary 
products by sawmills or planing mills and by 
establishments engaged primarily in other lines. 
The value of such boxes and shook made by 
— and planing mills in 1925 was $59,738,- 
54 

In 1925 a total of 824 establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of boxes etc. 


‘ reported, compared with 864 in 1923, a de- 


crease of 4.5 percent. The number of wage 
earners was 34,834, against 39,154 in 1923, a 
decrease of 11 percent. Wages paid in 1925 
totaled $33,764,709, against $36,464,026 in 1923, 
a decrease of 7.4 pereent. The cost of materials 
including fuel and electric power in 1925 was 
$86,391,171, compared with $94,080,353 in 1923, 
a decrease of 8.2 pee The value added by 
manufacture in 1925 was $65,903,408, against 
$68,777,431 in 1923. 
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Unusual Weather 


Down south it rains, up north it snows, 
And east it freezes, west it blows, 
For I have never seen a clime 

With perfect weather all the time. 
And that’s the’ truth 

In Pensacola and Duluth. 


Though Pasadena has fine days, 

Yes, more than farther north a ways, 
I never yet have seen a spot 

That never had a day too hot. 

And that was so 

In Maryland and Idaho. 


Unusual weather’s bound to get 
Around to ev’rybody yet. 

Why, down in Texas, I am told, 
It sometimes gets a bit too cold. 
And that is true 

In Maine and in Missouri, too. 


Unusual weather, fall or spring, 

Is really quite the usual thing, 

That’s how we know it’s spring or fall. 
Unusual weather hits them all. 
And-that’s the case, 

New York, and ev’ry other place. 


And now and then a man has struck 
A little bit of rotten luck, 

And then he whines and whimpers, son, 
And thinks that he’s the only one. 

We have our cares— 

But so do other people theirs. 


We See b’ the Papers 
What most people want is rainless weather 
and big crops. 
What this country needs is more overhead 
crossings and less bridge. 
We wonder what the men Ma Ferguson par- 
doned are doing now, or whom. 


We keep right on lengthening our roads, but 
what our roads need is widening, not lengthen- 
ing. 

We observe this about the Ten Command- 
ments: there is no clause exempting any partic- 
ular class. 


We wish our newspapers would give our mer- 
chants as much free advertising as they do our 
murderers. 


There is talk of automobile mergers, and 
meanwhile the automobiles in our town go right 
on merging. 

England is having a debate on ‘‘ The Menace 
of the Leisured Woman,’’ but the real menace 
is the busy-body. 

Aviators are going to look for land in the 
polar regions. If any is found, real estate men 
will ‘subdivide it. 

Ford has enough money to buy all the farms 


in the United States, but not enough to make 
some of them pay. 


Capt. Wilkins says, by the way, he intends to 
land on the ice. He can do that at home by just 
taking skating lessons. 


Henry Ford is worth two billion dollars, and 
he would probably tell you that it is easy after 
you get the first billion. 

You can’t make us believe that all is quiet in 
Shanghai as long as there are any Chinamen left 
to start a conversation. 


Among those looking for relief are the farm- 
ers, the national banks, and the man with a cold, 
and with about equal success. 

H. G. Wells writes an article, ‘‘ Where Is Mus- 
solini Taking Italy?’’ We don’t know, but we 
wish he would take Wells with him. 


One way to help Cobb and Speaker compile 
remarkable batting averages next season would 
be to write ‘‘ Landis’’ on each ball. 


They are going to bring camels from North 
Russia to use in Saskatchewan. It is remark- 
able how far a man will go for a camel. 





They say that a few people are trying to force 
prohibition on the country; but look at some of 
the stuff the low-brows hand us over the radio. 


Some people say we are going to have a sum- 
merless summer, but the apartment dweller 
will tell you that it is no worse than heatless 
heat. 


After you have read four or five pages about 
baseball and movies you might take around a 
four or five-line item about your next church 
social to the editor and try to get him to print 
it. 


Between Trains 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—This is a university town, 
and that means a lot to any town. Chambers 
of Commerce are always trying to land steel 
milis or glue factories or rubber works, and 
overlooking the greatest industry of them all. 
In fact we have known a town to give a $100,000 
bonus to an out-of-town factory, and let some 
local college die, although it put an education 
within reach of many a. home-town boy who 
otherwise wouldn’t have had it, and gave the 
grownups a thousand cultural advantages they 
would not otherwise have enjoyed. 

We can say all this when writing from Law- 
rence, because it isn’t true of Lawrence. This 
town has the State university, not only has it. 
but appreciates it. Dean Walker sat at our 
right tonight at the annual Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner, and many members of the faculty 
are members. And there was no jazz, but music. 
A Chamber of Commerce that would have jazz 
at its annual dinner must have a queer idea of 
its functions in the community; but we have 
seen it done. We have even seen it done at 
service clubs, whose prime principle is supposed 
to be to uplift the youth of the town. 

Lawrence is a beautiful city, and a kindly 
city, and a cultured city, as most university 
cities are. 


WINFIELD, Kan.—Winfield has two colleges, 
as well as other important industries, and a 
large American-Scotch-American population. 
We never did like that phrase ‘‘German-Ameri- 
ean’’ or ‘‘British-American,’’ but if a man is 
an American-German-American or an American- 
British-American, that is all right with us. We 
suggest, if the newspapers must hyphenate, 
that they hyphenate in that manner hereafter. 
It means that a man is proud of the land of his 
birth, as he has a right to be, but that, first and 
last, he is an American. Any man who has 
a lot of Scotch in him (and by that we mean 
blood, not booze) makes a good citizen, and a 
good citizen makes a good city. Folks crack a 
lot of jokes about the Scotch and Jews and 
money, and they can stand it, since it is they 
that have the money. It is better to get credit 
for being careful with your money than not to 
be able to get any because you aren’t. 

Well, we had a grand time at Winfield at the 
annual. dinner of the Chamber of Commerce, 
what with the Scotch and everything. 


Old Friends 
A company of trees— 
Old trees that stand together 
And brave the wintry weather— 
I love the look of these 
Better than all your flow’rs 
Gone with the summer hours. 


A company of pines, 

Or venerable beeches, 

Where brother to brother reaches, 
Clasp hands, and intertwines— 

I love them, for the longer 

They stand, the bond grows stronger. 


A company of friends, 
Old friends that stand together 
And brave the wintry weather— 
Well, nothing heaven sends 
Like some old friend or other 
Who loves me like a brother. 








We Can 
SHIP 


- Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods:— 

ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, ~~ Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Try 
Us 



















A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 


Members of 
AND BIRCH Maple Flooring 


as 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
Cut Northern Veneers. 





Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 1881 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock | Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Sidin Ceiling, Flooring, 


Doors, Blinds, Windo' yaa, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 
Western be Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


























VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


17 


MAKE vo your timber lavectmente pay maximum 
fy eg ny ny 

4 ”b en ion Graves s le 
posta. hd American Cumberman, 431 So. * 
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More Dealers 


Each Year Are Sell- 
ing Homes Complete 
Rather Than Lum- 
ber Per M Feet. 


Each’ succeeding 
year finds more lum- 
ber dealers equipping 
themselves to help 
home builders select 
plans for modern 
homes and take care 
of the actual work of 
building. Many of 
these dealers have 
found our house plans 
helpful. Our 


New House 


Plan Book 


embraces 23 late plans 
and is compiled so that 
you can loan it to pros- 
pective. home builders 
for selecting the house 
plan best suited to their 
needs. You can get a 
copy FREE by writ- 
ing us today. 


It will help you show 
home builders the value 
of building for looks as 
well as for comfort. 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Est. 1873. 


Read wherever lumber is 
cut or sold. 














Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to have the Senate adopt 
a resolution declaring itself in favor of tax re- 
duction at this session of Congress. Instead, the 
Senate adopted an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, declaring in favor of 
applying the Treasury surplus to the reduction 
of the national debt. This action is generally 
construed here as meaning there is no chance 
for tax reduction. The situation in the House 
is little better than in the Senate, if a distinc- 
tion can be made between the two, since the 
Republican leaders some time ago lined up 
against any general tax reduction legislation and 
even determined not to stand for the tax rebate 
suggested by the President. 


Making Survey of Fire Losses 


The value of Arizona property subject to fire 
loss has increased almost 50 percent in the last 
few years, but it is interesting to note that fire 
losses have remained stationary, say the build- 
ing engineers of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who are surveying fire 
losses throughout the country. 

The engineers point out that State tax reports 
give the total value of burnable property, in 
round figures, as $87,000,000 in 1918 and $126,- 
000,000 in 1924. The fire loss in 1918 is given 
by insurance authorities as about $1,100,000, in 
1922 as $1,000,000 and in 1924 as about $1,000,- 
000. 


National Census of Distribution 


The subcommittee on distribution census of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
announces that first figures in a national census 
of distribution will be collected in selected cities 
and regions by the bureau of the census as a 
means of determining accurately what statistical 
information may be obtained in a wider census. 
Under the plan worked out by the subcommittee 
and approved by the director of the census, an 
intensive census will be made in a single city, 
Baltimore for example, covering all business es- 
tablishments not now included in the census of 
manufacturers. Next a census will be taken in 
12 to 15 selected cities and regions representa- 
tive of different densities of population and 
business activity. The latter census will be based 
on simplified schedules evolved after a study of 
the data gathered in the one-city canvass. Fin- 
ally a wider census supplying national figures on 
distribution is planned. 

Wood Utilization Activities 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization 
announces that up to Feb. 4 more than 14,000 
copies of the Short-Lengths Bulletin had been 
sold. Retail lumber organizations have pur- 
chased 6,900 copies for distribution to their 
members, while lumber manufacturers have 
placed them at the disposal of their salesmen 
and consumers. The bulletin has received wide 
publicity, the committee having circularized 
about 14,000 newspapers and trade journals. 

It is announced that the draft of the bulletin 
on the end-matching of softwoods has been ap- 
proved by the subeommittee and will be ready 
for the printer at an early date. Since no 
official publication covering the use of end- 
matched softwood is available, it is felt that the 
forthcoming bulletin should stimulate a demand 
for this useful lumber item. 

Research work on four bulletins dealing with 
the seasoning and handling of lumber is in prog- 
ress. A draft of the first bulletin will be ready 
for submission to the subcommittee during the 
spring. 

Subcommittee members now have the manu- 
script on the distillation of wood, which will be 
ready for the printer next month. 

The committee announces that the executive 
committee at its Jan. 11 meeting decided to 


proceed with several new projects when those 
now under way are completed. 

For example, as soon as circumstances permit 
a special study will be made of the sawing of 
logs less than 10 or 11 inches top diameter 
which can not be satisfactorily or profitably 
converted into lumber with present equipment. 
These logs consist of top logs and small timber 
produced through thinning the stand. Gang 
saws of light construction and special design 
for this class of timber have been developed 
and a few are in operation in the eastern States. 
It is pointed out that successful operation of 
these saws would mean the saving of millions of 
feet of timber now left in the woods. 

The executive committee also decided to re- 
vise the bulletin on grade marking of lumber. 
About 170,000 copies of this bulletin have been 
sold since July, 1925. Since it was issued the 
grade-marking system has undergone new de- 
velopments, and a campaign will be started to 
popularize grade marking. 

As a result of the increasing demand for in- 
formation regarding the manufacture of wood 
flour and its uses, it was decided to prepare a 
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bulletin on the subject embodying a study of 
the uses of sawdust. Some time ago the com- 
mittee issued a mimeographed statement regard- 
ing wood flour, which will be revised and am- 
plified. 

The Virginia conservation commission has 
pledged its aid in the proposed survey of non- 
utilized raw materials at sawmills, box factories 
and other woodworking establishments in that 
State. A subcommittee will be organized in the 
near future to conduct the survey. The national 
committee plans to extend the survey to other 
States later on. 

It is planned to call an annual meeting of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
—_ May 1. The exact date has not yet been 

ed. 3 


House Passes Public Building Bill 


The House of Representatives has passed a 
public building bill carrying authorizations for 
$250,000,000. This action followed a recent re- 
port submitted by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and Postmaster General New pointing 
out the need of buildings in various places and 
additions to existing buildings at other points 
and suggesting an increase in the present au- 
thorized construction of $100,000,000, bringing 
the total to $250,000,000. Of the total $50,000,- 
000 is to be spent for new buildings in Wash- 
ington, over a period of years. 
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Forest Reservation Commission — 


During the sixteen. years of its existence the 
National Forest Reservation Commission has 
authorized the purchase of 2,772,965 acres of 
land in twelve States. During the last year the 
commission has been working under an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000, the plans calling for the 
establishment of a series of national forests, not 
only within the Lake States but within the 
coastal plain region of the Atlantic States. Sites 
are being selected for timber production and 
with a view to the type of forests suitable for 
demonstration purposes. The commission urges 
the need of aggressive leadership in forest man- 
agement in the regions where purchases have 
been made, particularly in the southern pine belt. 
The purchase program in the Lake States con- 
templates the acquisition of 2% million acres 
and a similar area in the southern pine region. 


This is in addition to the completion of the 
established units in the White Mountains, Ap- 
palachians and Ozarks. The commission in its 
report expresses the opinion that the appropria- 
tion of one million dollars is inadequate and 
that it should be increased to three million dol- 
lars a year. The report can be obtained from 
the secretary of the National Forest Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


Reach Agreement in Grazing Fee 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine announces 
that the national forest grazing fee controversy 
has been settled under an agreement by which 
there will be no change in fees during the cur- 
rent year but calling for increased fees to be 
ag? —y effect on a graduated scale from 1928 
to 1931. 





(Concluded from Page 53) 


would not be substantially different in its com- 
mercial effect if the class rates were applied from 
both points and a rebate of $24,000 annually paid 
to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Asks Reasonable Joint Through Rates 


The Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga, W. Va., 
has filed with the Commission a complaint against 
the Strouds Creek & Muddletty Railroad Co., a 
short line, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and 
others, alleging that rates from Tioga to points 
in Eastern Trunk Line, New England and Central 
Freight Association territories and other interstate 
points are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

Complainant points out that the rate on lumber 
and other forest products from Tioga to Allingdale, 
W. Va., where connection is made with the Balti- 
more & Ohio, which is $15 a car, is the measure 
of the unreasonableness. It is declared that com- 
petitors, both on other short lines mentioned and 
on trunk line points have this much advantage 
as a rule over complainant. The reason for the 
alleged discrimination is that while through 
routes have been established from Tioga, the car- 
riers have so far failed. to publish joint rates. 
Complainant therefore must pay the full short 
line to the main line junction and the full inter- 
state rate beyond that point. Reasonable joint 
through rates and an award of damages are sought. 


Revenue Freight Loadings Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Loading of revenue 
freight for the first five weeks in 1927 totaled 
4,524,749 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers. “This was an increase of 96,493 cars 
over the corresponding period last year and an in- 
crease of 67,800 cars over the corresponding period 
in 1925. 

For the week ended Jan. 29, the total was 950,- 
969 cars, an increase of 25,273 cars over the cor- 
responding week in 1926 and an increase of 53,601 
ears over the corresponding period in 1925. Com- 
pared with the preceding week this year, the total 
for the week of Jan. 29 was an increase of 8,382 
cars. 

Coal loading for the week of Jan. 29 totaled 
225,459 cars, an increase of 42,355 cars above 
the same week last year and 32,159 cars dbove the 
corresponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 47,687 
cars, an increase of 2,421 cars over the corre- 
sponding week last year but 193 cars below the 
same week two years ago. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
26,689 cars, an increase of 1,728 cars above the 
same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 65,203 cars, 
7,362 cars below the corresponding week last year 
and 10,384 cars below the same week two years 
ago. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 8.—Announcement is 
made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, that 
the Southern Freight Association is considering 
a proposal to revise the rates on lumber and lum- 
ber articles from points in northern Mississippi 
on and contiguous to the Columbus & Greenville 
Railroad to points in the Missouri River territory 
and north and west thereof. It is said that there 
are a great many differences in rates via the Co- 
lumbus & Greenville, Mobile & Ohio, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Yazoo & Valley railroads, and the 


purpose of the proposal is to equalize the rates on 
the same basis via all lines. The changes are very 
small. 

Rough material tariffs of the southwestern lines 
providing for extension of the time limit to eight- 
een months, as per recent announcement, have 
been issued and are now in the hands of the 
printer, according to Mr. Townshend. The sup- 
plements to the Frisco and Southern Pacific tariffs 
provided for effective date of Feb. 21, 1927. 

Objections have been filed by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association to the proposal being 
considered by the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
which would establish a minimum of 60,000 pounds 
in connection with the application of the transit 
charge of 2% cents a hundred pounds where transit 
arrangements are now in effect, based on the 
— rate from point of origin to final destina- 
tion. 

The flooring ratio from points on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad, Vicksburg route, 
has been made 30 percent of flooring when the 
inbound commodity is rough lumber. It formerly 
was 60 percent. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—The provincial gov- 
ernment will lose several hundred thousand dollars 
and perhaps a million dollars annually as a result 
of the decision of Judge David McKenzie of the 
court of revision here in allowing the appeal of 
the North Pacific Lumber-Co. The company, con- 
trolled principally by the Alexander McLaren in- 
terests, of Bathurst, Que., and Ottawa, and now in 
liquidation, about two years ago sold timber limits 
for $4,150,000, and the Province assessed a tax of 
$60,000 on payments, approximating $1,600,000. 
The Province contended that the moneys from the 
sale were profits that should be taxed. The court 
of revision judge pointed out that if the Province 
proposed to tax the moneys as profits it should 
credit depreciation of the assets, in which event 
the depreciation would more than offset the profit. 
In short, the government contended that unearned 
increment was taxable as income. Officials of the 
British Columbia finance department calculated 
that by imposing taxes on profits arising from the 
sale of a company’s assets the government revenue 
would. be increased by $1,000,000 and perhaps 
more. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Feb. 7.—George W. Brown 
and J. O. Sims, receivers of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., of Orange, have made application to Judge 
W. Lee Estes of the United States district court 
here for an order authorizing a dividend to the 
creditors of the company and the payment to the 
receivers, master and attorney of allowances on 
their accounts. This will make the fourth divi- 
dend paid by the receivers to the creditors, three, 
totaling $869,275, having already been paid. There 
is a balance due the creditors of $685,778 and 
the receivers have on hand $301,141, which they 
wish to apply on these as yet unsettled claims. 
This will leave $384,637 due on unpaid claims 
and it is expected there are ample assets, if 
properly conserved, as has been the case, to meet 
these final claims. 


CANTON, OHI0., Feb. 7.—The plant of the Louis- 
ville Lumber & Supply Co., at Louisville, Ohio, 
has been closed indefinitely pending settlement of 
bankruptcy proceedings. e mill has been shut 
down and all operations suspended and there is 
no definite time set for the resumption. 





ToRONTO, OnT., Feb. 7.—Fred T. Smith (Ltd.), 
wholesale lumber dealer, Montreal, has been ad- 
eng bankrupt, V. Lamarre being appointed cus- 
todian. 









LISON? 


SHORTLEAF— 


YELLOW PINE 
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SPRING building opera- 

tions will soon be un- 
der way. Right now is the 
time to put in a stock of 
Allison’s soft, easy-work- 
ing Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
lumber and let it build 
business and good will for 
you. Send us a trial or- 
der today for 


Rift and Flat Grain 
Finish, Siding, Roofers 
Flooring, Mouldings, Roofers 
Shiplap, Kiln Dried Lath 





We also manufacture White 
and Red Oak, Red and Sap Gum, 
Beech, Cottonwood, Elm, Syca- 
more, Yellow Poplar lumber, 
and other Southern Hardwoods. 
Order straight or mixed cars of 

Pine and Hardwoods. 


AllisonLumber Co. 


BELLAMY, 
ALA. 














Band SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 


—} 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 

















ARcEALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 

1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 

1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 


Flooring; Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 


Send us your stock and price list 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Special Source 
for Industrial 
Buyers 


PORT ORFORD 


CEDAR 
a Specialty. 





Philippine Mahogany 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine. 





Ladder stock — Box shooks— 
Casket shooks. 


Air dried, 4/4 to 16/4 
Port Orford Cedar and 
Spruce in stock North 
Kansas City yard. Can for- 
ward on through rate, east 
and south. 


the advantage of buy- 


{i trial order will "ou: } 
ing from us. 


R. L. SMITH 


Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
U-‘form Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (ur) RIGHT | 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray &Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
(Minn.) area have issued new discount cards, after 
adhering to the old scale for more than a year. 
The new schedules are not radically different from 
those of a year ago and, in effect, maintain the 
prices which have prevailed more recently. There 


are some increased discounts. Sash and door 
mill men believe the present level is rock-bottom. 
Some of the retailers, who are showing a disposi- 
tion to buy now, express a belief that the present 
discounts are temporary and that, once normal 
buying is developed, the curve will be upward. 
There have been no sharp increases in sales in 
the last week. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y. 
is on a fairly satisfactory scale, though the amount 
of new business is not as large as some of the 
millmen hoped for. Not a great deal of large 
work is being started, but the permits show that 
frame construction is well up to the usual pro- 
portions. 


A better feeling is developing in millwork circles 
in Columbus and central Ohio. Splendid weather 
conditions have stimulated outside work and mills 
are getting fairly busy, following the winter quiet. 
There is a good deal of figuring on new work, 
especially home building. Door and sash factories 
have been rather busy making standard stock for 
the spring. Prices are still rather low, owing to 
considerable competition from outside sources. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants report last week a 
little duller than previous weeks. The local build- 
ers have not become active yet this year and 
are not ready to place orders. Demand for yard 
stock is slow in the city but is a little better in 
the country. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
decidedly conservative in their expressions of 
opinion about the state of trade at the present 
time. They find that building proceeds on a less 
expansive scale, with speculative operations espe- 





Both beautiful bungalows (broad birch beams, 

best brand Beaver Board, Basswood blinds, 

breezy back balconies, besides beautiful, bright 

bathrooms), built by Blank Brothers, bustling 

‘*Business Boosters’’ brought buyers briefly be- 
cause big bargains. 


Have you sent in your Piperism, see page 55. 





cially affected by the many vacant houses to be 
found throughout the city. The local mills which 
devote themselves to the manufacture of special 
sizes for the individual type of houses going up 
manage to do fairly well, but the margins of profit 
on mill products are very slender. 


The sash and door factories of Los Angeles, 
Calif., were busier this week than at any time 
since the latter part of November. Orders are 
picking up daily, not only in volume, but size as 
well. A very active season is expected by the 
mill owners. Prices are firm. . 


Orlando BE. Frost, president of Mathews Bros. 
(Inc.), sash, door and millwork manufacturer, Bel- 
fast, Maine, and a former mayor of that city, 
predicts that the current year will bring even 
better business than last. On his recent return 
from Boston, where he spent ten days on a busi- 
ness trip and conferred with prominent lumber 
merchants and building contractors, Mr. Frost 
stated the outlook for the coming year convinces 
him that the local plant will surpass its 1926 
volume. The Mathews concern manufactures all 
sorts of building woodwork and during 1926 
shipped and received an average of a full carload 
daily over the Belfast & Moosehead Lake Railroad, 
the largest volume rail business of any Belfast 
concern during that time. This wood-working 
plant is one of Belfast’s most thriving industries. 


The American Glass Review “sizes up” the win- 
dow glass situation thus: “Production of window 
glass continues at a rather high figure and is 
considerably in excess of current and anticipated 
consumption. It is not improbable that present 
production is about 200,000 boxes a month ahead 
of demand. The prospect is for little decrease 
in production and for lessened demand before the 
big demand returns in the fall. Most factories 
have ample stocks and shipments are being made 
very promptly. This is true of all grades and 
qualities, whether sheet machine or cylinder made. 
It is the opinion of close observers that window 
glass purchases will continue steady at or above 
the present volume. This opinion is predicated 


on the fact that there has been no increase jpn 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers since Jan, 1 
when distributers’ stocks were at the lowest point 
of the year.” 


Canadians Want Higher Door Tariff 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA, Feb. 5.—Pine and 


‘ fir doors made in the United States are being of. 


fered for sale in Montreal at $2.75, while the same 
quality door is sold in Buffalo and Detroit at from 
$4 to $5, according to evidence given before the 
Tariff Advisory Board this week. 

A. L. Bennett, of Galt, Ont., speaking for all 
sash and door plants in Canada, said that the 
manufacturers would be driven out of the home 
market unless they .were given higher protection 
against United States competition. Prices of the 
commodity fluctuated so much in the United States 
that Canadian makers were unable to stabilize their 
business. 

They did not advocate a very high tariff, “but 
would suggest some basis be set that would stabil- 
ize the amount of protection which Canadian man- 
ufacturers may reasonably expect.” 

Letters in support of the application were put 
on record. They were chiefly from British Colum- 
bia firms. One from a Calgary firm and another 
from Moose Jaw also supported the proposed high- 
er tariff. It was pointed out that the Canadian 
customs duty was 25 percent, while the United 
States tariff was 33% percent. A Montreal dis- 
tributor of doors wrote opposing the application. 
R. J. Deachman asked what the applicants meant 
when they referred to “unfair valuations” of im- 
ported doors. Did not the dumping clause take 
care of that? 

Mr. Bennett said that United States manufac- 
turers had admitted that they were selling doors 
below cost. While this was going on, the Cana- 
dian makers asked protection on the basis of fair 
cost prices as submitted to the authorities. When 
conditions in the United States returned to nor- 
mal, Canadians were willing to compete with the 
United States on an equal basis. This was a sec- 
ond hearing on the application. The Board prom- 
ised consideration. 


(g@@aeaaeeneaas 


Will Have Regional Offices 


Announcement is made by E. C. Noelke, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the millwork in- 
dustry, which is functioning in codperation with 
the trade extension committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that the pro- 
posed field and demonstration work of the trade 
extension committee on behalf of. millwork will 
involve the establishment of some twenty regional 
offices throughout the United States. Each of, 
these offices will be equipped to furnish adequate 
technical service to the millwork industry, and 
will be prepared to give every subscriber to the 
trade extension fund actual representation and 
service in his territory. 

Attention also is called to the fact that the pub- 
licity, promotion and extension work of the trade 
extension committee, pertaining to millwork, will 
be handled by a millwork committee upon which 
subscribers will have full representation. 

The committee is now soliciting and receiving 
subscriptions, based on amount of annual sales, 
toward the minimum fund of $65,000 per year for 
five years, the amount subscribed to be duplicated 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the total amount to be devoted and ex- 
pended for the purpose of publicity, promotion, 
trade extension and research in the interest of the 
millwork industry, by the National trade extension 
committee, on which the millwork industry will 
have representation. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 7.—A total of 350,000 
acres of timber land in New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Quebec, and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of waterpower and storage reservoirs were 
taken over on Feb. 1 by the New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Lumber Co., a new concern formed by the 
St. Regis Co., of this city, and the International 
Paper Co., of New York City. The timber land 
and power rights were the property of the Con- 
necticut Valley Lumber Co. 





SHELBYVILLE, THNN., Feb. 7.—A tract said to 
contain some of the finest stands of cedar timber 
in the United States was purchased near here in 
January by Dr. J. L. Morton for the Hudson Lum- 
ber Co., and development of the timber is planned 
by the company at once. The property is known 
as the Col. Neely cedar tract, and the price paid 
for it was $21,000. The sale was made to the 
highest bidder at the courthouse in Shelbyville. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Grove Hill—C. B. Peavy succeeded by 
Peavy & Payne. 

CALIFORNIA. Beaumont—Crowther Lumber Co. sold 
to Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 

Calexico—Bert Reddish has succeeded J. P. Siegel 
in the management of the yard of the Sones’ Lumber 
Company. 

Los Angeles—J. ©. Gripper, hardwood wholesale, has 
moved his office to the Petroleum Securities Bldg. 

Los Angeles—W. L. Buckson has taken charge of the 
yard of the C. Ganahl Lumber Co. on San Fernando 
Road. 

COLORADO. Galeton and Greeley—Weller Bros. 
(Ine.) succeeded by Weller Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Nicolai Door Mfg. Co. moving 
from 911 Steger Bldg. to 35 Bast Wacker Drive. 


INDIANA. North Judson—O’Keefe Lumber Mill pur- 
chased by John ai! pg who will manufacture truck 
bodies, enlarging mill; name changed to North Judson 
Mill & Supply Co. 

KANSAS. Charlet and Kinsley—Heath Lumber Co. 
sold to A. Akin Lumber Oo. of Great Bend, and Lindas 
Lumber Co., the latter taking the Charlet yard. 

Morrowville—The yards operated by Chas. Kozel and 
Mrs. Julia Kozel have been peoctames by Ralph Howell, 
of Fairbury, who will combine the two yards at the 
location occupied by the Chas. Kozel business and will 
continue to operate under name of Morrow Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Fortuna—D. C. Hardy Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by F. M. Whitten Lumber Co. 

Independence—Stewart & Dimoush succeeded by Wm 
Dimoush. 

Meadville—Meadville Lumber Co. sold to North Mis- 
souri Lumber Co. 

Syracuse—D. ©. Hardy Lumber Co. 
F. M. Whitten Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Pender—Farmers’ 
Co. succeeded by Moseman Lumber Co. 

Poole—Joyce Lumber Yards sold to Tollefsen-Elliott 


succeeded by 


Union Mercantile 


_ Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Yellow Pine Lumber Cor- 
poration succeeded by a Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

OHIO. Manchester—L. C. Smith Lumber Co. sold 
to Portsmouth capitalists who will incorporate and 
manufacture golf sticks and baseball bats. 


OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Sutherland Lumber Co. mov- 
ing to new location. 


OREGON. Garibaldi—Whitney Co. changing name to 
Continental Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Rahns—John H. Anders succeeded 
by J. H. Anders Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. Slaterville—-Amos F. Lunn suc- 
ceeded by Amos F. Lunn Lumber Co 


WASHINGTON. Elbe—Blbe Lumber & Shingle Co. 
succeeded by Silver Falls Logging Co. 

Renton—Savage Lumber Mfg. Co. purchased plant 
of Renton Woodwork & Mfg. Co. 

Tenino—W. 8S. Tucker has purchased the shingle mill 
of Mrs. Ella Russell and will rebuild. 

Tilton—The Silver Falls Logging Co. has 
the sawmill, timber and lands of the Elbe 
Shingle Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Mountain State Lum- 
ber Co. assets transferred to W. D. Keister and M. D. 
Persinger, as approved in court in case of Carolina 
Lumber Co. vs. Mountain State Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—Local plant of American 
Seating Co. will be moved to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Menasha—Menasha Woodenware Co. purchased manu- 
ene plant of the Keene Woodenware Co. at Keene, 


urchased 
umber & 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Fullerton—Reliance Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 
COLORADO. Denver—Lumber Dealers’ Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Sterling Lumber Co. 


chartered under laws of Delaware to deal in timber 
and minerals. It has an authorized capital stock of 
$150,000, with Franklin L. Mattler, of Wilmington, as 
incorporator. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Warren-Huckins Oo., in- 
creasing capital by $50,000; architectural woodworking. 

Mount Dora—Ceuntral Florida Boat Co., incorporated. 

Venice—Venice Novelty Works (Inc.), building ma- 
terials, chartered. 

Venice—Shepard Lumber Co., incorporated; W. G. 
Shepard, incorporator. 

Winter Park—Favor Construction Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; building material. 


ILLINOES; Chicago—Peyton Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated; 1120 Blackhawk St. 


eo Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 
“Chicago—Grunberg, Weise, Matcouff & Co., 1753 N 


Robey St., increasing capital to 60 shares, no par value; 
to manufacture furniture and millwork. 

Chicago—Raynor Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
sawmill. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Wrecking & Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Windfall—Windfall Lumber Co. increasing capital from 
$4,000 common to 1,000 shares no par value, and $20,000 
in preferred stock. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—C. W. Brickley Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $225,000. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Davidson Sash & Dvor 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fairhaven—Casey Boat Building 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Howard A. Davidson, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200,000. 

Zeeland—Woodcraft Shops, incorporated; capital, $50,- 
000; to manufacture furniture. 





MISSISSIPPI. Cubtport— Senate Lumber & Coal 
Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $1) 

Yazoo City—W. L. Webb Lumber Co., 
capital, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. Maplewood—Maplewood Planing Mill & 
Stair Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Cedarhurst—Hall Sash & Door Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; 200 shares, no par value; address 
George Rivkin, 1927 Mott Ave., Far Rockaway, 'N. Y. 

Olean—Keystone Wood Chemical & Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, 30,000 shares; half preferred, 
$100 par value; half common no par value. 

Whitestone—Webb & O’Oonnell, incorporated; capital, 
25,000; brick and lumber. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grand Forks—Ireland-Viel Lum- 
ber OCo., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Termeer Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000; to manufacture millwork. 

OKLAHOMA. Woodward—Osborn-Peebles Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Burns—Fred Herrick Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to $2,000,000; sawmill. 

Marshfield—Englewood Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $5,000. 

Warrenton—Prouty Lumber & Box Co., 
capital to $400,000; sawmill and box factory. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Chapman Storm 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—cC. A. Natz Timber Co., 
rated; capital, 

Breckenridge Cragin & Son, increasing capital from 
$50,000 to $100 

Sag - “Sanders Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000 


incorporated H 


increasing 


incorpo- 


ouston-—“Herman Hale Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $750 
‘ 00 000 |. Lumber Co., increasing sans 
1) 


San ‘ntto—Valley Lumber Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Aberdeen Plywood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $210,000; veneer mill. 
Bothell—Keeney Lumber Co., incorporated; 


Olympia—Olympia gen ooo Lumber Co., 

ag me ca — to $84,000. 
Seattle—Red Blatt Logging Co., incorporated; cap- 

ital, $7,500. 

Seattle—Standard Sash & Door Co., 
ital, $18,000. 

WISCONSIN. BElcho—Forest County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Marion—Lily Lumber Co., incorporated; will operate 
sawmill of Krueger & Schroeder at Lily, Wis., and Fred 
Zietlow sawmill at Marion. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Heading Co. 
i eae work on a hardwood mill in West Pine 

uff. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Williams Mfg. Co., builder of 
truck bodies, is rebuilding plant recently damaged by 
fire; loss, $15,000 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Lanham Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. erecting lumber distributing plant at Boardman 
Ave. and Western Maryland Ave., one story, 98x99 ft. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Lexington Chair 
Co. will rebuild burned portion of plant. 

Lincolnton—Ideal Chair Co. has begun enlargement 
2 chair manufacturing plant adding about 10,000 square 


capital, 


sawmill, in- 


incorporated; cap- 


of floor space to main unit and increasing output. 
aring River—Roaring River Furniture Co. will re- 
id $350 GOO. plant destroyed by fire with loss of 
about $2 
ahmens Cochran—C. H. Wheeler Lumber Co. will 
ae¥ect charcoal plant to cost about $50,000. 


““PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Central Construc- 
tion & Supply Co. to make alterations to its factory 
liding at 1238-46 Belmont Ave., to cost about $75,000 


ENNESSEER. OChattanooga—Signal Furniture Co. has 
increased capital from $100,000 to $150,000 and plans 
enlarging; additional equipment to be installed. 

Gallatin—J. Durham Mfg. Co. plans reconstruction 
of handle plant recently damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 

Morristown—Morrison Turning Co. has acquired site 
on West Main St. and will erect 100x200 ft. factory, 
to cost $25, 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Aberdeen Plywood Co. 
will erect large veneer plant here. 

Kosmos—Christ Carlson is erecting sawmill. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Ashland—Fitts-Turner Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 

Guin—John A. Sanderson has started a commission 
lumber business. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—D. L. Sadler Mill Lum- 
ber Co. has started in business at 4201 Asher Ave. For- 
merly in similar business as Sadler & Wilbourn. 

Little Rock—Hawkins Lumber Co. has started a re- 
tail business. 


CALIFORNIA. El Centro—McGaffey Lumber Co. has 
opened a retail yard with A. W. Jarrett, vice president 
and manager. 

Lennox—B. E. Black has engaged in business at 
10815 Hawthorne Blvd., as Black Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Fred H. Hodgins and Chas. C. Calvert 
have engaged in business at 1007 8S. Harvard Blvd. 
as Trussless Roof Co. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Pace-Lewis Co., affiliated with 
Baldin-Lewis-Pace Co., naval stores factors, has en- 
tered the naval stores business here with offices in the 
Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg. 

IDAHO. Bonners Ferry—A. N. Green & Sons have 
started a sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. will 
open branch at W. 66th St. and Central Ave. 


(Continued on page 98) 


Bruce Southern Hiedweed 
Mouldings and Finish 


All lumber used in Bruce mould- 
ings and finish is carefully seasoned 
in modern kilns, and worked by lat- 


est type machinery in our fully 
equipped mills at Memphis and Little Rock, 
insuring quality and accuracy. 


Pro Shipments of red or sap gum 

mouldings and finish, plain or quartered ; 

also oak, red or white, plain or quartered, 

manufactured in accordance with the spec- 

ifications of the Standard Moulding Book. 
Write for prices 


E. L. Bruce cao Memphis 


MANUFACTURERS 














SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Eastern 


Canadian Spruce Lath 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Favorable rates'to Buffalo, Erie, Youngstown, Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, etc. Send us your inquiries. 


J. E. HARROUN & SON, INC. 
600 Woolworth Bidg., Watertown, N. Y. 

















When You Think Lumber 
THINK "HANSEN -NIEDER” 


We turn discouraging in- 
quiries into orders. 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,,lINC. 











1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, sot Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 








pence, Lemienx 
rederick L emieux 


TIMBER . 
ESTIMATORS FH. Jey 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


k BI 
1028-29 Whitney Beak. | dg. NEW ORLEANS 











MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. 

fone ae American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
St., Chicago, III. 
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OAK FLOORING 





























HE number of dealers who are 

I successfully and profitably selling 

Hudson Oak Flooring should offer 

a hunch to dealers who want to be pre- 

pared for the stiffer competition that is 

expected to characterize 1927 selling. 

Hudson Oak Flooring has the quality, 

the value, the fair price that win sales 
for you against competition. 


Give our flooring a trial. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Offices, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 


MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 

















Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, 


























The MULTNOMAH HOTEL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Local Headquarters for Timbermen 
550 ROOMS—300 WITH BATH 
ERIC V. HAUSER, President R.W.CHILDS, Manager 


“Another of America’s Exceptional Hotels” 














WALTER GRINNELL SCHUYLER, senior 
salesman of George H. Storm & Co. and veteran 
New York lumberman, died Monday at his resi- 
dence in New York City. Mr. Schuyler was a 
former president of the New York Athletic Club 
and for thirty years president of the Seventh 
Regiment Athletic Association. He was 72 years 
old. Mr. Schuyler started in the lumber business 
when a young man, being associated with his 
father’s firm, Gerald L, Schuyler & Co., leading 
concern of that day. After his father’s death, 
two sons, Walter and Thomas, continued the 
business, which ultimately went into bankruptcy. 
Later Walter Schuyler went into the commis- 
sion business and about twelve years ago be- 
came associated with the Storm company. Mr. 
Schuyler was well known in the lumber trade. 
A life member of the New York Athletic Club, 
Mr. Schuyler had been closely identified with its 
activities for forty-six years. He was captain 
of the club team from 1885 to 1888, inclusive, 
became vice-president in 1889 and president in 
1890. He was for many years chairman of the 
general athletic committee. Mr. Schuyler served 
in the Seventh regiment for forty years, retiring 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was a 
prominent member of the Army and Navy Club. 
A widow, Mrs. Jennie Buchell Schuyler, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Schuyler Osborn, survive. The 
funeral took place Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 2, 
from St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 


ROY LAMBERSON WYMAN, since 1922 lum- 
ber purchasing agent for the Utah Copper Co. 
and subsidiaries, died at Portland, Ore., Wednes- 
day night. Feb. 2, after a short illness. He was 
recognized as an authority on lumber and was 
held in high esteem by all with whom he came 
in contact. Funeral services were held in Port- 
land, Feb. 4. Mr. Wyman is survived by his 
wife, Grace L. Wyman, Portland; his mother, 
Mrs. James T. Wyman, a sister, Clara Wyman, 
and two brothers, James and Guy Wyman, all 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Wyman was born Jan. 14, 
1875, in Minneapolis, Minn., and was a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. He went to the 
Pacific coast in 1910 and was superintendent of 
the Hammond Lumber Co.’s mill at Samoa, 
Calif., in 1910 and 1911. In 1912 he went to Port- 
land and became lumber purchasing agent for the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. He took 
leave of absence to become supervising lumber 
inspector for the railroad administration during 
the war. In 1921 he organized a lumber inspec- 
tion bureau to inspect lumber for eastern rail- 
roads, and that bureau is now recognized among 
eastern railroads as standard. In connection 
with his inspection and purchasing for the Utah 
company, he traveled extensively all over the 
Pacific Northwest, but his headquarters were 
in Portland. 


JESSE G. LANDRAM, 56, well-known lumber- 
man of Dallas, Texas, who died Feb. 2 at a 
Houston hospital, was buried in the Glenwood 
Cemetery, Houston, Thursday, Feb. 3. Mr. Lan- 
dram was injured in an automobile wreck in 
Dallas several weeks ago. He was taken to 
Houston by his brother, R. B. Landram. Serv- 
ices were held at the brother’s home, with Rev. 
E. L. Ingram officiating. Surviving Mr. Lan- 
dram are four brothers, R. B. Landram of the 
Robertson-McDonald Lumber Co., Houston; 
Charles 8. Landram, of Virginia; Ned and Rufus 
Landram, of Dallas; two sisters, Mrs. Nicie D. 
Haden and Mrs. Mary A anagan, of Char- 
lottesville, Va., and several nieces and nephews. 
Active pallbearers included J. M. Richenstein, 
D. H. Connor and Neal Davidson, all of Dallas; 
A. E. Riley of- Austin; Harry Dean and J. M. 
Wells, both of Houston. Honorary pallbearers 
were P. H. Davidson and J. C. Craps, of Dallas 
Fred Breaux, John Cox, E. R. Wicks, H. J 
Bering, C. J. Robertson, William A. Robertson, 
N. C. Hoyt, R. L. Moore and Frank H, Ray, all 
of Houston. 


’ 


MAJ. EUGENE B. HAYWARD, 84, organizer 
of the Hayward Timber Co., Hayward Lumber 
Co. and Eagle Lumber Co., in Arkansas, and 
since the Civil War prominent in the lumber in- 
dustry, died Feb. 3 at his home in Davenport, Ia. 
Death was due to infirmities of old age. Maj. 
Hayward was born in Willsboro, N. Y., Oct. 25, 
1842, and at 19 enlisted with the Fifth New York 
cavalry, serving throughout the Civil War. He 
went to Davenport after the war, in which he 
was twice wounded and in which he was ad- 
vanced to rank of major. In the last 40 years he 
had devoted his interests to development_and 
management of the Eagle Lumber Co. of Eagle 
Mills, Ark. He married Miss Ellen E. Phelps, 
of North Hudson, N. Y., April 7, 1864, and she, 
with a daughter, Mrs. William H. Kimball, a son, 
E. L. Hayward, three grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren, survive. Funeral services 
were held Saturday afternoon in the home, with 
the Rev. Frank W. Court of the Methodist 
church, of which he had been lifelong member, 
officiating. Burial was in Oakdale cemetery. 


MAX MPSSON, proctient the M. Mosson Co., 
dealer in hardw lumber in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was found dead in his office Tuesday, Feb. 8. 
Death was due to accidental asphyxiation, a dis- 
connected gas tuve being found near the body. 


Mr. Mosson was 57 years old and lived at 318 
West Seventy-second Street, Manhattan. Mrs, 
Mosson and the secretary, Rudolph Kronin, said 
Mr. Mosson had told them he would be detained 
at the office late that night, but when he did not 
return home at an early hour a search was insti- 
tuted. Mr. Mosson is survived by five brothers, 
three of whom, Hermann, Isadore, and David, 
are proprietors of Mosson Bros., a retail lum- 
ber concern of Brooklyn. Adolph and Siegfried 
Mosson are the other brothers. 


JASPER MARTIN, formerly of Hillsdale, Ont., 
died recently at his home in Toronto, in his 47th 
year. Mr. Martin, who went to Toronto onl 
recently, had carried on a lumber business wit 
his brother, W. J. Martin, at Hillsdale, under 
the firm name of Martin Bros. He leaves a 
wife and three sons, Edward, of Stephensville; 
John and Charles, at home, and one brother, 
W. J. Martin, of Midland. 


JAMES B. WALL, president of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., died at his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Feb. 4, after several weeks’ 
illness. He had been in poor health for some 
months past and sought recuperation several 
months ago at Atlantic City. n his return he 
was able to attend to business until quite re- 
cently and his illness was not regarded as grave 
until a day or two before his death. Mr. Wall 
was 69 years of age and was born in Avon, N. Y., 
Oct. 16, 1857. He received his early education in 
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the schools of that village and then entered the 
employ of a lumber company in Corning, N. Y. 
In 1887 he married Miss Anna T. Fitzmartin, of 
that town. For a time he was in the lumber 
business in Painted Post with his two brothers, 
Maurice M. and Thomas H. In 1889 the Wall 
brothers went to Buffalo and started the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumoper Co., with a yard at Louisiana 
and Mackinaw streets. The yard was later 
moved to Elk street and then to its present lo- 
cation at 940 Seneca street. Mr. Wall had con- 
tinued in the business ever since. His brother 
Maurice retired from the lumber trade two years 
ago and Thomas H. Wall died in October, 1925. 
Mr. Wall was always an active and interested 
member of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange and 
was its president in 1897-8. He also served as 
president of the old Hardwood Exchange. He 
had been a director of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce and the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
and a member of the Buffalo Club. He was 
prominent in the Knights of Columbus. A Demo- 
crat in politics, Mr. Wail was selected by Mayor 
Fuhrmann as a member of the city’s police com- 
missioners, which office he held from 1912 to 
1916. Surviving are his wife, two sons, Howard 
and John H. Wall, who were associated with 
him in business, and a daughter, Mrs. Austin 
Henry. Two other sons are deceased: Maurice, 
who was killed in action in the Great War, and 
Carlton, who died in May, 1926. Other surviving 
relatives are his brother, Maurice M., and two 
sisters, Margaret and Mrs. Mary McKendry. The 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, to whom the death of 
of one of its most respected and well-loved mem- 
bers came as a great shock, appointed a com- 
mittee to attend the funeral and a general rep- 
resentation of lumbermen was in attendance. The 
funeral was held on Feb. 7 at the Church of An- 
nunciation, Buffalo. The Democrats of Buffalo 
were represented by a committee, one of whom 
was George J. Zimmermann. Active bearers 
were nephews, who are also members of the 
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lumber trade. Honorary bearers included Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab, former Mayor Louis P. Fuhr- 
mann and other leading citizens, the lumber 
trade being represented 4 Arthur W. Krein- 
heder, Harry L. Abbott, Hugh McLean, I. N. 
Stewart, Elmer J. Sturm, Charles N. Perrin, 
Ganson Depew, R. T. Jones, A. J. Elias, Henry 
I. George, C. Walter Betts, Burton H. Hurd, 
John McLeod, Fred M. Sullivan, H. E. Mont- 
gomery, Horace F. Taylor, and Michael P. 
Kinsella. 


JOHN JONAS BAPTISTE BRUSO, president 
and owner of the Bruso Lumber Co., Collinsville, 


lil, and director of the Illinois a er 
onday 


& Lumber Dealers’ Association, die 
evening, Feb. 7, at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in East 
st. Louis, If., after 
three weeks’ illness of 
heart disease following 
an attack of pneumonia, 
He was 51 years old. 
Mr. Bruso had long been 
active in lumber asso- 
ciation circles in Illinois. 
He served several terms 
as president of the 
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Southern Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which has_ since 
been merged with the 
State association, and 
he was president of the 
Cahokia Lumbermen’s 
Club, an organization of 
retailers in that section 
of Southern Illinois. 
About three weeks ago, 
he was elected director 
for the seventh district 
of the State association at a meeting in East 
St. Louis, following which he first became ill. 
Born in St. Clair, Mich., Dec. 13, 1876, Mr. Bruso 
came to Illinois at the age of one year. He went 
to school at Kane and Jerseyville, Ill., and his 
first employment was on a farm, where he re- 
mained from 1895 to 1901, when he entered the 
lumber business as a salesman for the old firm 
of Jacobs & Robb, which later became the Robb 
Lumber Co., Mr. Rohb being Mr. Bruso’s cousin. 
In 1904, the Robb Lumber Co. opened a yard in 
Collinsville, Ill., of which Mr. Bruso was man- 
ager until, in 1906, he organized the Bruso Lum- 
ber Co., which he had conducted until his death. 
Mr. Bruso was as active in civic affairs as he 
was in association matters. He was for the last 
five years a member of the Board of Education 
of Collinsville, Ill., and was president of the 
Building and Loan Association of Collinsville 
since its organization five years ago. He also 
had been a director of the Collinsville Civic As- 
sociation for the last fifteen years, was one of 
the organizers and a director of the Fairmount 





Club, and was largely responsible for the suc- - 


cess of its annual agricultural fairs. He had been 
a member of Hoo-Hoo for more than 20 years. 
Mr. Bruso stood for the highest ethics in the 
lumber industry. He believed that the public was 
willing to pay a fair price for lumber and build- 
ing materials. He was recognized as a fair com- 
petitor, and he believed in respecting the rights 
of the other men engaged in the lumber business 
in the territory he served. As the result of his 
policies, he had a strong following and had built 
up a successful business institution. The only 
survivors of Mr. Bruso are his widow, Mrs. Lulu 
Utt Bruso and a sister, Mrs. George Utt, of 
Jerseyville. The body lay in state in the Masonic 
Temple of Collinsville until Thursday afternoon, 
when it was transferred to the home of Mrs. 
Bruso’s mother, Mrs. John Utt at Jerseyville, 
whence the funeral was held at 2:30 Thursday 
afternoon. 


W. P. RUMFELT, proprietor of Stalney saw 
mill, near Gastonia, N. C., was found in his home 
burned to death early the morning of Feb. 2. 
He had apparently got up in his sleep and had 
fallen into the open fire place. His head was 
resting in the fire. It is supposed that he was 
stricken with a heart attack ere falling, as there 
was no evidence of his trying to save himself 
from the fire. He was 75 years of age, and is 
survived by four children. Mr. Rumfelt’s body 
was found by his daughter, Mrs. D. F. Hovis, 
with whom he made his home, when she went 
to call him to breakfast. He was apparently well 
and in good spirits when he went to bed. 


GEORGE V. McCARTY, 64 years old, died at 
the Deaconess hospital at Evansville, Ind., on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 5. Death was due to 
a stroke of paralysis, followed by pneumonia. 
Mr. McCarty for the last twenty-five years had 
been timber buyer for the Maley & Wertz Lum- 
ber Co., Evansville, and was widely known in 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, where he 
operated. His former home was at Dawson 
Springs, Ky., where the body was taken for 
burial. In addition to his wife, Mr. McCarty is 
survived by two sons and four daughters. 


JESSE L. CORN, manager of the hardwood 
operations of L. D. Leach & Co., at Columbus, 
Miss., died there at 12 o’clock Monday, Feb. 7, 
after an illness of about a month. Funeral serv- 


ices were held on Wednesday at Columbus. Mr.’ 


Corn was 58 years old and was born in Ohio. 
He had been associated with L. D. Leach & Co., 
of Chicago, for about fourteen years and while 
in the Chicago office was very well known and 
popular in lumber circles. He was an active 
member of the local Hoo-Hoo organization. Mr. 
Corn is survived by his widow, one son and one 
daughter. M. J. McCaughey, vice president of 
L. D. Leach & Co., represented the company at 
the funeral services. 


SAMUEL MARTIN, aged 84, retired Des 
Moines, Ia., lumberman, died Feb. 2 in the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. L. W. McConnell, in that 
city, after a brief illness. Mr. Martin was born: 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, in 1843, 
served in the Civil War and went to Iowa in 
1869. He joined the late C. H. Getchell in the 
Getchell & Martin Lumber Manufacturing Co. in 
1884 and continued active in the business until 
his retirement in 1912. Surviving are the daugh- 
ter Mrs. McConnell, and two sons, James R. 
Martin of Des Moines and A. K, Martin, Tacoma, 
Wash. Funeral services were held Friday after- 
noon in the First Presbyterian church with 
burial in Indianola. 


ELEZOR PARION, a pioneer sawmill operator 
of Menominee county, Wisconsin, who went 
there sixty years ago, died last week. The fu- 
neral was held from St. Frederick’s church, with 
Rev. Father F. A. Seifert officiating and burial 
was made in the Stephenson cemetery. Mr. 
Parion, who was 88 years old, went to Menomi- 
nee directly after the Civil War. He built the 
first sawmill in the vicinity of Daggett. The 
survivors are four sons and one daughter, four- 
— grandchildren and twenty great-grandchil- 

ren. 


DR. T. K. MAGEE, aged 61, physician and 
surgeon of the Fernwood Lumber Co., at Fern- 
wood, Miss., was killed Monday afternoon, 
Jan. 31, when the Panama Limited train struck 
his automobile at the Fernwood crossing. He 
has served as the company’s physician for fifteen 
years. 


CHARLES G. PHELPS, of the Huey-Phelps 
Lumber Co., Arenzville, Ill., died in Blessing 
7 ae in Quincy, Ill, on Jan. 27, at the age 
oO ‘ 


EDWARD HENRY LINGO, veteran Texas 
lumberman, died in San Diego, Calif., where he 
had been living for several years, on Thursday, 
Jan. 27, at the age of 88. He had been in very 
good health despite his 
advanced age up _ to 
about two weeks before 
his death, when it was 
necessary to undergo an 
operation. He seemed 
to be recovering rapidly 
when he suffered a re- 
lapse which was fol- 
lowed by death. Sur- 
viving are his wife, one 
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son, W. M. Lingo, of 
Dallas, Texas, who is in 
active charge of the 
lumber business founded 
by his father, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Howard 
G. Kelley, of Dallas. 
E. H. Lingo was a well 
known and beloved 
member of the Texas 
trade for many years. 
Born in Millsboro, Del., 
Oct. 12, 1828, he moved 
to Chillicothe, Mo., in 
1849 and was educated in Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. In 1861 he went to California and 
remained there six years. He returned to Mis- 
souri and there married Miss Anna Platter, who 
died about ten years ago. Moving to Texas in 
1872, Mr. Lingo entered the lumber business in 
Denison, founding what is now known as the 
Lingo-Leeper Lumber Co. About ten years ago 
he moved to Dallas, where the headquarters of 
the company were then established under name 
of Lingo Lumber Co., and his son, W. M. Lingo, 
is now head of that company, Mr. Lingo also 
established a business in Fort Worth, now 
operating as Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. Asso- 
ciated in that enterprise with him were three 
cousins, Willard Burton, J. G. Waples and 
Paul Waples, who are still in the business. A 
few years ago Mr. Lingo married Miss Betsy 
Wylie, of Dallas, and from that time had made 
his home in San Diego. Mr. Lingo was one of 
the founders of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas and remained an active member and per- 
petual chairman of its board of directors. He 
was a welcome and beloved attendant at its 
sessions and was its oldest living member. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are fa- 
miliar with his personality through his lively 
and entertaining letters from his favorite Cana- 
dain summer camping grounds and of late 
years from California, which he always signed 
“‘Linkumpooter.”’ Funeral services were held in 
mv Texas, on Tuesday, Feb. 1, with burial 
there. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lum , Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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News Notes from Amelric 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—Demand has remained steady this week, 
notwithstanding the advance in prices last week. 
Manufacturers generally are feeling much more 
optimistic than for some months. 

Vie Pierson, veteran logger of the firm of Wayne 
& Pierson, operating near Colburn, was in town 
for several days this week. The company’s camp 
is shut down after putting in more than 8,000,000 
feet this season. 

Paul R. Gleeten, who for several years has been 
active in Spokane Hoo-Hoo circles and owner and 
manager of a rate service bureau, has sold his in- 
terest and will shortly leave for Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he will be eastern representative of the 
Cook Cedar Co. 

H. F. Domhoff, president Acorn Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., spent the week in Spokane on his 
annual western trip. 

George Duffy, of the Duffy-Hamacher Lumber 
Co., left the first of this week for a month’s trip 
to Colorado and California points. 

L. 8. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., who has been on a sixty days’ trip to the 
Orient, is expected back in Spokane some time this 
coming week. 

Speaking yesterday before the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club on “Bread, Dollars, Rags and a White Pine 
Board,” Tom J. Turner, foreign advertising man- 
ager of the Spokesman-Review & Chronicle, of this 
city, said that every third plank in the floor of an 
American home, or every third frame house in 
the United States, is of lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—An adverse report on the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence canal project was read 
at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club today by S. J. Maxwell, representing the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. The report went 
into detail, attempting to show that the con- 
struction of the canal with public funds would 
have an adverse effect on the trade of the entire 
Pacific Northwest and particularly the lumber in- 
dustry. The club has already adopted resolutions 
approving the project. After a general discussion 
it was voted to notify the chamber that the club 
saw no reason at this time for changing its de- 
cision on the question. 

The coming conventions which will be held in 
Tacoma this year occupied most of the time for 
discussion. John Dower, who obtained the Na- 
tional Retail meeting for Tacoma, told the club 
of the New Orleans convention, and pointed out 
the importance to the Northwest and the lumber 
industry of the gathering here of so many east- 
ern retailers. He was promised the united sup- 
port of the entire lumber industry and a vote of 
thanks for his efforts was unanimously adopted. 
Minot Davis, president of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, made a brief statement telling of the 
plans for the 1927 convention, which will be held 
in Tacoma early in November. 

Ralph Angell, of the Babcock-Angell Lumber Co., 
New York, was a guest at the meeting. He dis- 
cussed the present market situation in New York 
with special reference to the recent ban on hem- 
lock as the result of the so called test made by 
the New York building commissioners. Mr. Angell 
recommended that the shipments of hemlock into 
the metropolitan district be reduced for the time 
being, and predicted that additional tests to be 
made later will restore this wood to its proper 
place in the esteem of the building world. 

The annual banquet of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club has been postponed until after the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association convention. The 
banquet was at first set for Feb. 16, but this date 
was found inconvenient and the affair was set over. 
According to Frost Snyder, who has the affair in 
charge, the banquet will probably be held early in 
March. 

The consumption of lumber in the East and mid- 
dle West during 1927 will show little change from 
that during 1926, according to John Dower, presi- 
dent John Dower Lumber Co., who returned this 
week from a two months’ absence. Mr. Dower 
visited the National Retail convention at New 
Orleans, and the Northwestern convention at 
Minneapolis. He reports the general business sit- 
uation in good shape, but sees little prospect of 
much improvement in the lumber markets in the 
districts he visited. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the local docks 
were above normal this week. From the Shaffer, 
Baker and McCormick terminals and the Porta- 
coma piers, 4,220,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co., 4,285,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co,, 
2,050,000 feet : Wheeler, Osgood Co., 300,000 feet ; 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., 870,000 ‘feet : Defiance 
Lumber Co., 800,000 feet ; Tidewater Mill Co., 
395,000 feet; Dempsey Lumber Co., 300,000 feet, 
and Mountain Lumber Co., 50,000 feet—a total of 
13,270,000 feet. Destinations : Atlantic coast, 
5,535,000 feet; California, 2,220,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 2,235, 000 feet; Australia, 1.330 ,000 
feet; Europe, 750,000 feet, and South America, 
west coast, 1,200,000 feet. Other than lumber: 
California took 50,000 feet cross arms. Japan 
and China took 1,735 tons box shook. Australia 
took 200 tons box shook. Europe took 55,000 
doors and four cars floor blocks. 

Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., is visiting the middle West on busi- 
ness. Mr. Griggs attended the conference held 
in Chicago Wednesday at which tentative plans 
for the merger of forty-one of the principal North- 
western lumber companies were announced. 

An effort to work out some plan for reduction 
of forest fire losses in the Pacific Northwest will 
be made at a conference to be held Feb. 16 at the 
Winthrop Hotel here. The conference has been 
sponsored by the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association and the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce. The effect of fires on industry will be dis- 
cussed by George 8S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; J. D. Tennant, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber 


Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 5.—Building, in San Francisco and the 
Bay district, showed a slight decrease during 
January, contrary to general expectations. Home 
building, long held back by the carpenters’ strike, 
is going ahead as rapidly as plans can be ar- 
ranged. The boom in home building is easily no- 
ticeable in the suburbs. Its effect is being felt in 
increased business for the tTetail lumberman. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co., left this week for an extended trip through 
eastern lumber consuming points. ‘The trip will 
extend until spring. 

W. G. Kahman, sales manager McCloud River 
Lumber Co., who has been in the East attending 
the annual meeting of sales managers of the Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., will return to the city 
this week. 

The steamer Brookings sailed from this port 
this week carrying about 2,000,000 feet of red- 
wood ties and timbers from the Albion Lumber 
Co. The redwood is to be used in construction 
work on the Southern Pacific railway in Mexico. 
The ship will unload at Guaymas. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—In a review of conditions affecting fir 
lumber, the Worth Lumber Market Bulletin says: 
“Buyers are slow to believe any price will ad- 
vance simply because it is low, unless an increased 
demand is in sight. The result was comparatively 
little buying for stock before the holidays, but such 
orders as were placed carried prices very ad- 
vantageous to the purchaser. The very lack of 
stocking orders during the last two months should 
mean more than usual demand between now and 
the opening of the building season. Retail stocks 
always require replenishing for spring trade. The 
country is prosperous. Money is plentiful. Lum- 
ber is cheap. Some cities may have caught up 
with their housing shortage, but with all funda- 
mental conditions favorable to building it is sure 
to continue in large volume. The far-sighted and 
eareful buyer will place his stocking orders suffi- 
ciently early to insure delivery in ample time: for 
the coming season. Prices are very low at pres- 
ent, with small chance of further declines. It is 
a safe time right now to buy fir lumber.” 

J. E. Morris is receiving congratulations from 
lumbermen in all parts of the country since 
his appointment as manager of the lumber pur- 
chasing department of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. Mr. Morris has a wide knowledge of manu- 
facturing and marketing conditions affecting West 
Coast lumber, having not only been engaged ex- 
tensively in the export trade, but also having 
specialized in car material and other phases of 
the rail movement, in addition to personal visits 
at the various centers of distribution. 

Edward BE. Gieseke, of the Capital City Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, is in Seattle. 


Carlos. Ruggles, of Springfield, Mass., visited 


the city this week, in the course of his annual tour 
of West Coast lumber centers. 
Cc. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
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was honor guest yesterday at the Rotary Club of 
Olympia, delivering an informative talk on “Re- 
forestation.” 

Fred H. Parks, of Parks & Lawton, announces 
that his offices have been moved to 210 National 
Bank of Commerce Building. 

John G. Brady, of Anchorage, Alaska, is in Seat- 
tle as the guest of his brother, H. P. Brady, of 
Brady & Ketcham. 

George D. Mencke, who formerly was manager 
of the W. G. Savidge Lumber Co., has organized 
the East Madison Lumber Co., retziler. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 5.—California retailers, especially those in 
the larger cities, are buying right along, even be- 
yond immediate needs. Wholesale stocks are be- 
ing gradually built up, and it is expected Febru- 
ary sales will show an improvement over January. 
January was a decided improvement over Decem- 
ber. . 
W. B. Riber, ‘deputy State forester, has an- 
nounced that California’s lumber cut for 1926 was 
1,973,000,000 feet, with an estimated mill stock 
value of $60,000,000. Southern California’s water 
receipts for the same period were 1,600,000,000 
feet. 

Mark W. Lillard, Los Angeles millwork whole- 
saler, has moved to 625 Petroleum Securities Build- 
ing. 

R. A. Stevenson, sales manager Eagle Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., has returned home after 
spending several days calling on the trade here 
in company with G. R. Bleecker, the company’s 
California representative. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Feb. 5.—The Ewauna Box Co. and the Big Lakes 
Box Co. have both started up their operations for 
1927. Instead of the usual two shifts which have 
been operated for the last few years, both are 
starting out with only one 8-hour shift. Market 
conditions are given as the reason for this curtail- 
ment of production. 

Work on the new mill of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., at Chiloquin, Ore., has been started and pres- 
ent plans call for completion by April 1. The saw- 
mill will be 38 feet by 136 feet. An 8-foot band 
saw will be installed, together with a 56-inch edger 
and 5-saw trimmer. The company has about three- 
quarters of a million feet of logs already on hand 
at the mill, and the woods crew will start cutting 
as quickly as weather permits. 

Construction work on ten new dry kilns at the 
Shaw-Bertram plant has been finished. Bach kiln 
will be 120 feet long. It is planned to have the 
equipment installed and the kilns operating within 
about six weeks. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—The night crew of the Schafer shingle 
mill in Montesano walked out Tuesday night in a 
strike against a cut of 2 cents a thousand on the 
sawyers, and 3 cents on the packers. The day 
crew of the Saginaw Timber Co. walked out 
Thursday. The mills at Aloha and Markham are 
also down. As the present price of shingles is too 
low to produce shingles at a profit, the mill own- 
ers are making no effort to meet the demands of 
the employees. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 5.—Only about five percent of the logging 
camps in the Columbia River district resumed op- 
erations last week, but practically all of them are 
ready to open up next week, the storm having 
blown over, and the snow having disappeared. 
John Dougall, manager of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau, stated today that 
there are few logs in the water that are owned 
by the loggers, most,of them having been sold 
to the mills, and that indications are for a firm 
log market this spring and summer. 

An improvement in demand for car material 
was noted last week, but otherwise the domestic 
demand was featureless. Reports from Japan to 
the effect that a heavy duty on lumber imports is 
contemplated were received here with some con- 
cern, for Japan is now the major purchaser in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is understood that the 
proposed duty will amount to about $4 a thousand 
feet. The duty would be imposed for the benefit 
of Japanese timber concessions in Siberia. Un- 
settled conditions in China may be expected to 
cut to the minimum business from that source for 


some time. An Italian motorship is now loading 
1,000,000 feet of fir for Genoa. This is new busi- 
ness following the establishment of a line be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and Mediterranean 
ports by way of South America. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 5.—At plant of Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.), Chemainus, B. C., is being 
installed pony rig equipment consisting of 8-foot 
double-cutting band mill; 4-block, 40-inch car- 
riage; 14-inch by 44-foot shotgun steam feed, to- 
gether with log deck equipment including log kicker 
and loader, log transfers, 8-inch and 10-inch by 
6-foot steam nigger, and necessary live rolls and 
transfer equipment. All of this machinery is 
being furnished by the Filer & Stowell Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The two carriages for the head mills 
are provided with Martin air dogs, and the new 
pony carriage is equipped with ‘improved Martin 
air dog equipment, this improved equipment also 
being manufactured by the Filer & Stowell Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—Full operation will be started by the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., owner of the countty’s 
largest red cedar plant, on Feb. 7, says J. A. Log- 
gie, president and general manager. The plant 
has been idle since the Christmas holidays for 
extensive repairs and some additions. It will em- 
ploy two hundred and fifty men. Only one Belling- 
ham mill will remain idle on that date, and it is 
expected to start cutting soon. 

Log traffic was resumed on the Milwaukee rail- 
road this week, when the Campbell River Lum- 
ber Co. began shipping again. The shipments on 
this road this week were the largest since Jan. 1. 
They will increase within the next month. Ship- 
ments on the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific also will become greater as the snow handi- 
eap is lessened. 

James H. Prentice, secretary Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, and Karl Utz, manager Baker Lum- 
ber Yards, have been elected directors of the Bell- 
ingham Club in the northwest Washington semi-pro 
baseball league. 

President J. A. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., is one of a group of eleven Bellingham 
citizens who have subscribed $1,000 to a fund 
being raised in the Pacific Northwest for the com- 
pletion of the War Memorial Chapel to be erected 
in Vancouver, B. C., this: year. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 7.—Building in the Denver district is going 
to be good during the present year. It is estimated 
that Denver will spend $27,000,000 for new con- 
struction in 1927. There is some inquiry for lum- 
ber already, say Denver wholesale lumbermen, and 
there is some factory and warehouse work in sight. 
One wholesaler during the past week remarked: 
“Lumber is very low right now, and I believe there 
will be some advances during the year. However, 
that should not retard construction. I can not 
help but feel lumber dealers will have a very sub- 
stantial business this year.’’ There is very little 
buying in the Denver market right now, although 
trade is better than it was at this time last year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 8.—Price changes have characterized the 
Minneapolis market this week. The trend was 
downward. Sash and door mill men came out with 
new cards which shade list prices slightly, al- 
though in effect they merely confirm going quota- 
tions. Their trade has been sluggish since the 
beginning of the year. None believes that the 
present price scale is to continue throughout the 
year, since a heavy demand would quickly bring 
advances. A reduction of from 1 to 2% cents, 
affecting the various sizes of posts, came as a sur- 
prise in the northern white cedar trade circles. 
Cedar men are anxious to stimulate some early 
buying. The word now goes out that the new 
scale is likely to be temporary. Post prices are 
not affected. The red cedar shingle market is 
weakening slightly, after having been forced up a 
few notches because of the curtailment in pro- 
duction. There is optimism in the hardwood field 
here because of increased inquiry. Wintry weather 
continues. Retail yards and industrial plants have 
held off buying, but today there is more business 
in sight than for many years. Word has come 
into this lumber center from throughout the terri- 
tory that farmers plan to do heavy building and 
repair work this spring, unless the weather is 
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No. 1 or No. 2 
Common 84S 


West Coast 


HEMLOCK 


Here's the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It's cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ orl8’ stock if you desire. Order 


some of it now. 


Pacific States 


Tn” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
x. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Min nespolis, Minn. 
JamesA Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Joseph Lean, P.O. 
Frank Probst, 


O. G. Valentine, P.O. 


Box 744, ‘Omaha, Nebraska 


P. O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 


Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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such as to prevent taking time from the task of 
placing the crops in the ground. 

The S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. has sold to the 
Cc. M. Youmans Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., its 
Minnesota yards at Boyd, Clarkfield, Dawson, Han- 
ley Falls, Hazel Run, Madison, Marietta and Wood 
Lake. The Bowman company proposes to sell its re- 
tail yards in the United States and to continue to 
operate, under the name of Revelstoke Sawmill Co. 
(Ltd.), its Canadian retail yards. The latter com- 
pany has headquarters at Calgary, Alta. The Bow- 
man company will continue for the present to 
maintain offices in Minneapolis. J. W. Hartray, 
who has been general superintendent of the S. H. 
Bowman Co. for a quarter century, plans to make 
his future home at Portland. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—Local shingle mills are again in opera- 
tion, except the Garner and Everbest, both of 
which have been held up on account of short log 
supply but will soon resume, as they have logs 
coming in. High water in the Snohomish River 
has interfered with towing, but this difficulty will 
soon right itself. At Anacortes during the first 
week of February every 





Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co., 
sailed last Saturday for Bermuda, Nassau, Havana 
and Jamaica. 

Fred Hoopes, of the Rufus Hoopes Estates, has 
gone to Florida for a few weeks. 

J. C. Green, J. C. Green Lumber Co., announced 
the arrival Feb. 9 of a baby boy. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 7.—The lumber market is gaining ground, 
but very slowly. If anything, it was a little duller 
today than it was on Saturday, indicating that 
business this week will be light. “They are just 


not buying,” said one wholesaler. “That’s alj 
there is to it. No, we are not offering any induce- 
ments. 


We can not afford to cut our prices any 
lower and if the retailers are holding off for bet- 
ter prices, they are doomed to certain disappoint- 
ment.” No. 3 common Idaho is up $1 in 1x12-inch, 
and 50 cents on 1x8- and 10-inch, over prices that 
obtained a week ago. Word has been received 
here that No. 3 common in all sizes is scarce at the 
mills. The market today, in fact, was especially 
firm in all Inland Empire and Oregon items. North 
Carolina and southern pines are very firm, except 





shingle mill started up, 
following a shutdown of 





sixty days. The mills 
there employ two hun- 
dred and forty men. 


Ed Hartley and Len 
Seally, of the Clough- 
Hartley Co., and Glen 
Hulbert, of the Hulbert 
Mill Co., made up a party 
of local cedar manufac- 
turers who went to Seat- 
tle Thursday for a confer- 
ence. They were joined 
by R. Ingram and E. C. 
Miller, of Aberdeen, and 
J. <A. Loggie, of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., 
Bellingham, and all of 
them attended luncheon 
at the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Seattle. 

A. C. Edwards, of the 
Edwards Shingle Co., who 
as chairman of the United 
States Cedar Industry 
Tariff Committee has 











spent several weeks in 
Washington, D. C., has 
returned home. He says 
that the prospects for a 
shingle tariff at this time 
are not encouraging. 

C. <A. Steubenrauch, 
well known lumberman 
who has specialized on 
red cedar shingles, has 


Photo by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 


Only a few of Holland’s windmills which formerly added so much to 


the quaintness and picturesqueness of the country survive. 

stands on the outskirts of Rotterdam and furnishes the power to operate 

the machinery of a sawmill. 

in favor of abandoning the use of windmills, wooden shoes and other 
things that accentuate the country’s quaintness 








This one 


The people of Holland, on the whole, are 





incorporated the C. A. Steubenrauch Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Wisconsin Building. He will 
engage in a general wholesale business. 

Frank F. Day has been on the stand in the 
superior court at Mount Vernon all this week 
giving testimony in his suit against the Seattle 
Hardware Co., and other creditors of the Day 
Lumber Co., at Big Lake, to recover alleged dam- 
ages in the sum of $1,199,000. Mr. Day charges 
that the defendant creditors mismanaged the af- 
fairs of the company in connection with a cred- 
itors’ committee and receivership. The suit, which 
is being tried before Judge Joiner and a jury, will 
not be concluded for some time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 7.—The lumber market has stiffened con- 
siderably in the last two weeks. Almost all prices 
are above those of January. Southern pine has 
advanced steadily. Maple flooring prices are off 
this week, however. West Virginia hemlock and 
hardwoods are in good demand for March and 
April delivery. Some items of longleaf flooring 
show considerable advances. 

Harry Arnett and James Grassie, who recently 
organized their own company, now have their 
offices in the Perry Building. They will handle 
longleaf and shortleaf pine for their own account, 
and act as sales agents for two well known manu- 
facturers. 

A. E. Stitzinger, Stitzinger Lumber Co., bas 
returned from a trip to Pacific coast mills. 

Foster Goslin, of Wildwood, who has been inl 
for several months, is slowly recovering. H. C. 
Trexler, Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, who has 
been ill in a Baltimore hospital, is recuperating 
at Atlantic City. Owen M. Bruner, who under- 
went ‘an operation at the Lankenau Hospital last 
week, is improving and able to see friends. B. 
Franklin Betts, Betts Lumber Co., who has been 
on the sick list, is expected to return to his office 
this week. 


in flooring, where there has been a little sagging 
of late. The best seller, as is generally the case, 
is fir. The retailers were buying very well of 
fir last week, and many wholesalers report they 
are enjoying a fair movement of lumber, whereas 
incoming shipments are not uusually plentiful and 
transit stocks are conspicuous by their absence in 
most cargoes. The harbor situation in fir is much 
better than it was at this time last winter. 


Richard Bailey, of Virginia, Minn., and his 
wife, sailed recently on the steamer Scythia for a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


The J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co., of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., which recently took over several 
yards, has just acquired the property of the Croton 
Docks Co., at Croton-on-Hudson. 


F. Albert Lutz has retired from his position with 
the Johnson Bros. Co., of Brooklyn, and is going 
into the lumber business for himself. 

Louis Pflug, an officer of the Bossert & Sons 
Co., of Brooklyn, went to Washington last week 
with a Chamber of Commerce committee that is 
seeking Federal improvements in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

William E. Code, president Hunterspoint Lumber 
& Supply Co., Long Island City, and vice president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association, is 
recuperating in Jamaica Hospital after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Francis G. Dykes, jr., who 
has been suffering for some time with a congestion 
in an ear passage, expects to be back at his desk 
within a few weeks. Joseph Nash, of Brown, 
Bledsoe Lumber Co., has been confined to his home 
the last few days with neuritis. 

Neil Kennedy, the versatile wholesaler, had the 
leading part in the minstrel show given last Friday 
and Saturday by No. 1 lodge, B.P.O.E. 

W. Carroll VanClief, of W. S. VanClief & Sons, 
Staten Island, is spending the winter in Florida. 

George F. Bodfish, white pine specialist, Man- 
hattan, is on a trip to the Inland Empire and 
the Pacific coast. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—Local retailers are becoming optimistic 
as a result of the larger volume of orders. One 
of the biggest firms has reported that it had 
received several more orders this January than it 
did in January of 1926. Many firms have been 
covering themselves on items of which shortages 
appeared. Stocks were low in the Milwaukee 
yards, and it has been reported that some retail- 
ers who did not cover shortages earlier are pay- 
ing firmer prices now. Building is more brisk 
jin Milwaukee this year than it was a year ago, 
and a large proportion of the building permits is- 
sued to date call for homes and small business and 
apartment buildings. Millwork and interior trim 
factories here state that they have sufficient or- 
ders to carry them several weeks. They were 
in the softwood market early. The hardwood mar- 
ket has been draggy since the first of the year 
put orders are starting to be received now. Prices 
are too low yet for the operators to make any 
profit, according to the local hardwood men. With 
curtailed production in the North, and shortages 
appearing at the mills on many items, they be- 
lieve that prices will go higher. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 7.—New price lists showing moderate ad- 
vances in some items of northern pine are ex- 
pected within a few days. Logging costs this win- 
ter were much higher on account of a succession 
of deep snowfalls. Smaller woods operators lack- 
ing outfits to pack down roads have been par- 
ticularly hard hit. Additional heavy snowfalls 
in logging territory last week upset hopes some 
operators had of getting the cut to roads or rail 
heads. Dealers look for higher prices all along 
the line within the next few weeks. Increases are 
being shown in mixed carlot shipments of north- 
ern pine. Advices from salesmen are that retailers 
look forward to a materially heavier demand this 
spring. 

Gordon Murray, of Norway, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of timber lands 
for the Oliver Iron Mining Co., with headquarters 
at Duluth, to succeed the late A. C. LeDuc, and 
Harold C. Davidson has been appointed his as- 
sistant, with headquarters at Ironwood, Mich. 

The Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club held its fortnightly 
meeting at the Holland Hotel last Monday. Al. 
Skelton, president, presided. 

Clem Mickelson, assistant to Thomas S. Whitten, 
general manager Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., was 
a visitor at its sales office in Duluth on his way 
to Minneapolis. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 7.—Charles J. Brooks, who for over a year 
has been British Columbia lumber commissioner 
for eastern Canada, is leaving for Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to take an important position on the sales 
staff of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. 

P. C. Thomas, formerly one of the eastern Cana- 
dian representatives of the Vancouver Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., has joined the western Ontario 
sales staff of Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toron- 
to. Mr. Thomas has had over ten years’ experi- 
ence among West Coast mills and marketing in 
the East. 

A board of trade has been launched in the pro- 
gressive village of Westboro, near Ottawa. The 
new president is M. N. Cummings, retail lumber 
dealer, who is also a director of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Hon. George Gordon, of North Bay, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gordon and two daughters, left recently 
on an extended trip to Europe. 

Robert Laidlaw, veteran head of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Mrs. Laidlaw and two 
daughters left recently for Florida, ‘where they 
will spend the winter months. 

E. B. Ballantyne, representing the Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., of Vancouver, recently called upon the 
trade in Toronto and other points in Ontario. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 7.—Sales of southern pine during the last 
week equaled production in the eastern Texas 
and western Louisiana territory, and shipments 
were but very little behind production and sales. 
The pine market is decidedly good, mill men as- 
sert, and the Texas market particularly so, al- 
though Texas pine manufacturers are now meeting 
the keenest competition they have ever had from 
West Coast fir and other woods, which are making 
a determined effort to capture the Texas trade. 
The industrial demand is improving and there is 
a constantly growing demand from the railroads, 
especially for pine timbers. Export trade is look- 
ing up also, and prices continue firm. 

Hardwood manufacturers are enjoying the best 
market of recent months, and observers declare 
that the Southwest is the most active buyer. 
There have been very material advances in sales 


since Jan. 1, and production is having a hard 
time to keep up with sales and shipments. Gum 
continues to lead in demand, but oak is picking 
up and the whole list of hardwoods has a good 


tone. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 7.—Trade has not been very brisk, as a 
result of winter weather in the North, while 
throughout Oklahoma, Texas and the other south- 
ern territory there has been considerable rain. 
The mills say that stocks are so damp that lum- 
ber can not be run through the planer, so most 
shipments have been of kiln dried stock. All the 
lowlands are practically impassable to logging 
teams, and a large number of. small mills are op- 
erating on short time. Production is not likely 
to be speeded up for several weeks. Prices show 
very little change. Larger mills show a disposition 
to stand pat on quotations. Dealers are looking 
for as good demand this year, and consequently 
somewhat better prices than prevailed last year. 
Some mills report that they booked a heavier Jan- 
uary business than usual, but demand slackened 
up somewhat during the last few days. 

Dealers in hardwoods report the market steady 
and demand fair. If users realized how much 
production has been actually reduced by floods, 
there might be heavier buying. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 7.—While there is some selling in the 
roofer market, mostly at $18.50 and $19.50, condi- 
tions are still decidedly unsatisfactory. Buyers 
are continuing their effort to place orders at a 
lower figure, but with little success. Production 
has been much curtailed throughout this terri- 
tory. 

Longleaf pine demand continues to be one of 
the big features of the market in this territory. 
Production is. up to capacity, and sales are ab- 
sorbing it. Logging conditions are generally satis- 
factory, although the weather has been a little 
too warm, if anything. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 7.—Wholesale dealers find business rather 
spotted. Complaint is made of the extremely low 
prices from northern and eastern markets. No. 2 
and better dimension seemed to sag considerably 
the first part of the week, but late lists show some 
improvement. Common boards stand about the 
same as they were last week. Low grade flooring 
is moving freely in the southern States. There 
have been poor sales of upper grades so far this 
year. 

Manufacturers of shortleaf pine continue to ship 
No. 2 and better dimension, but the tendency seems 
to be to get away from the guaranty of 65 percent 
No. 1 common in each lot. Certain sections of 
Alabama produce this grade for the local as well 
as the northern markets, and apparently find it 
more profitable to do so than to separate the 
grades. 

A second week of spring weather brought out 
a lot of estimates, and the retailers have been 
busy figuring all classes of jobs. Reports of satis- 
factory trade are not uncommon. Price basis 
seems to be steady. Contractors have plenty of 
work mapped out for three to six months. Resi- 
dence construction has been in the lead for the 
last month. Repair work is well under way all 
over the city. 

Birmingham lumbermen are well represented in 
the local Rotary Club. Thornton Estes, of the 
Estes Lumber Co., will close his year’s work as 
president and will be placed at the head of the 
board as chairman, while J. D. Eddy, of the Kaul 
Lumber Co., will become president. 

The Ensley Lumber Co.’s rebuilding program 
will give it one of the largest plants in Ensley 
section of the city. Many additions have been 
made and new machinery installed to take care 
of its interior trim business. Ensley is the home 
of the largest steel plant in the South. 

The Ensley-Fairfield Lumber Co. will shortly 
remove its yard to a location to be selected in 
Wylam district. Stocks are being delivered to the 
Wylam branch. Carlot deliveries only being made 
in that section. 

Fred G. Gibbs reports the purchase of the in- 
terest of his former partner, Mr. Yount, and is 
now sole owner of the Gibbs-Yount Mercantile Co. 
This yard is outside the city limits, in Inglenook. 

Samuel W. Dawson, of the Dawson Lumber Co., 
opened its north side yard last week. This is just 
below the old Estes Lumber Co. location in North 
Birmingham. Mr. Dawson also operates the City 
Lumber Co. 

B. V. Powell, of the Grayson Lumber Co., re- 
turns to the sales department of Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

At the semiannual meeting of the Watson Lum- 
ber Co. stockholders the following were elected: 
J. B. Milmoe, president; A. Paul Goodall, vice 
president, and W. C. Daniels, secretary and treas- 
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Nearly half a century 
in the manufacture and 
distribution of hard- 
woods and more re- 
cently in West Coast 
woods would appear to 
indicate dependability. 
We solicit a trial. 


Established 
1879 


The Prendergast Company 
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N m Bank Bidg. MARION 
AND,ORE OHIO 


No forced movement 
of lumber 


A long term bond issue will do 
away with recurrent embarrass- 
ment in off seasons, price cut- 
ting and other evils that kill 
profits. 


Perhaps our experience in 
financing lumber and logging 
operations will be of help to 
you. Write us. 
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ARGE stocks ‘on hand insure 
quick service to our custom- 
ers. Try us on your next order. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. ? 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


— 
D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


- RAYMOND, WASH. 
es Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, ‘ 
Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 











SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
Soft Yellow Fir | 


Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
Ceiling Thick Clears 


Factory and Industrial Stock 


SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
WESTERN PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


Portland, Ore. 























H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 





PRODUCERS OF hese oy 


cedar POLES Fir PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 
391-338 Northwestern 
Bank Building 





Portland, Ore. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows owe at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
tween 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Rig edition. A 
every lumberman can use, se pone id, bound 
OBE 


in leather, $8.50. AMBRICAN IL 


. Publish- 
ers, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 


urer. Satisfactory progress is reported in the 
reorganization of this retail firm. 

Cc. G. Duffee has just returned from a trip to 
the Duffee Lumber Co. operations. The new mill 
is running full time and shipments are moving 
through in good shape. 

Earnest Propst, of the Propst Lumber Co., re- 
turned from the Ohatchee mill Friday and reports 
shipments moving out in satisfactory volume. 
Logging conditions have been ideal the last week, 
and sawmills have been busy. 

L. R. Watson, former president of the Watson 
Lumber Co., has gone to Memphis, Tenn., to look 
over the situation there. Memphis is Mr. Watson’s 
former home. 

S. G. Swaim, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., called on the 
trade here last week. Shipping is just getting 
under way at the firm’s mill at New Brocton, Ala. 

J. Frank Watson, president and general manager 
of the Birmingham Sash & Door Co., reports a 
fair volume of business from out of town, and 
an excellent growth over last year’s records for 
Birmingham business. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 7.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine is less 
active than it was expected to be. Prices have 
accordingly suffered,. but not to any great extent. 
Changes consist of concessions on only a few 
yard items that must be moved. A few retail 
orders are being received, mostly for mixed cars. 
Orders for flooring are scarce, but there has been 
a heavier volume of orders for finish. Piece stuff 
is quiet. Industrial buying is of good volume, 
and includes supplies for wood-using industries 
and for crating. Call for car material is not up 
to expectations. Weather this week has been good 
and mills in this vicinity are operating full time. 
Shipments have been light. Both new business 
and shipments have been below production. Virtu- 
ally all mills have increased stocks during the 
last three months. Small-mill production is still 
low, due to wet woods and bad roads. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 7.—With fair demand and production, 
prices have declined since the first of the year 
without apparent reason. Buyers are ordering 
only what they must have, although concessions 
are being given by both large and small mills. 
Upper grades are weakest, although prices gen- 
erally are weak, and quotations vary as much as 
$8 on some items. However, the market shows 
some improvement, for orders exceed production. 

Tupelo has supplanted magnolia in the furni- 
ture factories in Mexico. Sap gum is also in good 
demand in Latin-America. Common red gum is 
up $1 to $2 after having been lifeless for months. 
Flooring oak has declined to $40 for No. 1 white; 
$38 for No. 1 red; $30 for No. 2 white; $28 for 
No. 2 red; $18 for sound wormy, and $14 for 
No. 3. Sap gum is offered at $47 for FAS; $35 
for No. 1 common; $15 for No. 2 common. Mag- 
nolia FAS, $56; No. 1, $36; No. 2, $18. Red gum 
common FAS, $95; No. 1, $45; No. 2, $22. Oak 
FAS finds no market. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 7.—The first week in February has not 
been such a brisk one for manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine. Interest seems centered on lower 
grades. Wholesalers are doing little speculative 
buying. Some buyers are looking for lower prices, 
but it is difficult to understand how prices are 
going any lower. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been very quiet. Mills 
are not bothered with much surplus. More good 


air dried could be sold, but this is not yet coming ' 


in freely. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been very quiet. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have not been 
selling freely recently, but there are more in- 
quiries for mixed cars. The question of credits 
has caused a number of wholesalers to refrain 
from pushing stock on customers too vigorously. 
No. 3 4/4 stock widths, rough and dressed, have 
been moving a little better. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, 
and stock widths have been quiet, but there is a 
better demand for 5/4 x 10- and 12-inch dressed 
in mixed cars. There is fair demand for No. 2 
and better bark strips and miscuts, and the latter, 
item is not very plentiful. 

There has been little buying ‘of 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, kiln dried, rough or dressed. Inquiries for 
dressed and resawn stock have increased. Local 
box makers are pretty busy, but are buying slowly. 
More air dried stock is coming in. Bdge 4/4 
No. 2 box, kiln dried rough, has been in good de- 
mand and there is not much unsold at mills. 
Price is stronger. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln dried 
and air dried, dressed and resawn, has been in 
very good demand, and several large orders cover- 
ing shipments over a period of six months or more 
have been placed. The 10-inch kiln dried is 
dragging. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been moving 





fairly well. Stock box, 6/4 dressed and resawn, 
is in good demand and bringing good prices. Box 
bark strips, 4/4 dressed, have been very active, 
The price is firm, for mills do not have much 
stock. Rough strips are not so active as dressed, 

There has been very little improvement in de. 
mand for flooring or other dressed items except 
No. 2 and better finish. Good prices can be ob- 
tained on mixed cars for first class stock. Kiln 
dried and air dried roofers have been moving rather 
slowly. Some rather low prices are still being 
quoted on transit air dried roofers. Dressed fram- 
ing has been very quiet. There is a little better 
demand for pine lath, but cypress lath are quiet, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb.'7.—Pine bookings have been fairly heavy, 
and orders for the week should be very close to 
normal. Inquiries continue numerous. The bulk 
of the buying is still from the South, especially 
Louisiana and Texas. Retail demand is strong, 
particularly in this immediate section. There has 
been no improvement in demand for upper grades, 
and B&better flooring is weaker than it has been 
in many months. Common stocks are moving 
freely, and there is a good demand for the lower 
grades. Boards are in strong call, and demand 
for dimension is firm. The railroads are buying 
a little more freely, and there continues to be a 
good export demand. Demand from the oil fields 
is holding up well. Prices remain firm in spite 
of the disposition of many buyers to ask for con- 
cessions. 

Production gained slightly, some of the smaller 
plants now running again. Operations at larger 
mills are very close to normal, most of them run- 
ning full time. The weather has been unusually 
warm for this season and logging has gone forward 
without difficulty. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Feb. 7.—Northern city buyers show very little 

interest in the lumber market, while the cities 
further south are buying, with a heavy volume of 
business in sight. January volume booked in this 
section was heavier than during any month of 
1926, and February sales are running more than 
double .the January. Shipments during January 
did not quite equal production, but should show 
a big gain in February. Weather conditions have 
been ideal, the winter in the South having been 
the most moderate in a number of years. 
' Rift floorings, 3- and 4-inch, have been showing 
more movement than during the closing months of 
1926, and lower grades of flat grain have shown 
a very encouraging movement. Bé&better 4-inch 
flooring has been a little slow, and stocks at mills 
are large. No. 3 4-inch flooring has moved out 
well, and there is. practically no mill surplus. 
Generally speaking, drop siding has been sluggish, 
but with the coming of spring there should be a 
decided increase in volume. Ceiling items in both 
%- and %-inch have shown a very nice movement 
and there are no heavy stocks. Partition in all 
grades has sold well, and stocks are very low. 

The South American market for sap has been 
extremely active, and heavy orders have been re- 
cently placed. This stock will start moving out 
over the next thirty to forty-five days. The body 
manufacturers are coming back into the pine mar- 
ket right along. Industrial demand for special 
items of finish is showing considerable pick-up. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing is showing the first real 
surplus for some months. No. 2 longleaf kiln dried 
6-inch S2S&CM is oversold, while ‘there is a fair 
surplus of No. 2 shortleaf 6-inch rough. There 
is no surplus of longleaf in 8- and 10-inch, as the 
Island trade has been absorbing all this material. 
No. 2 shortleaf 8- and 10-inch is showing a fairly 
heavy surplus, and the interior market for boards 
and shiplap is rather sluggish. No. 2 longleaf in 
12-inch has been moving out. Oil field trade on 
18- and 20-foot lengths of No. 2 shortleaf has been 
excellent, and these are now oversold at good 
prices, but there are good stocks of 14- and 16- 
foot lengths. No. 2 5/ and 6/4 has been. fairly 
active. No. 3 4-inch fencing remains oversold, 
and is extremely firm. No. 3 6-inch fencing has 
been a good seller, and sbortleaf is oversold, with 
stocks of longleaf very small. No. 3 8- and 10-inch 
boards in both longleaf and shortleaf are showing 
a fair surpJus. This is also true of No. 3 12-inch 
boards. 

Kiln dried No. 1 lath, 4-foot, are oversold for 
sixty days, and the mills are practically out of 
the market. There was extremely heavy buying 
during January. No. 2 lath are oversold about 
thirty days, and prices have been more satisfac- 
tory than for No. 1 lath. Pine shingle business 


has been fair, and mill stocks are not large. 
Dimension prices are off $1 to $2 since Decem- 
ber, and business is fairly brisk. There is a nice 
assortment of both longleaf and shortleaf on hand. 
No.3 dimension has been a little slow, and there 
are fair stocks. Longleaf timber business is all 
that could be hoped for it. The eastern markets 
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have been very responsive despite the winter, and 
the export demand. has been heavier than for a 
long time. Bnough cutting for forty-five days is 


-pow on the mill books, and covers a wide range 


of sizes and grades. 

The hardwood market has been extremely active 
and very nearly all surplus dry stock has been 
sold in practically every species. Flooring oak 
showed a decided pick-up and all the surplus has 
peen disposed of. Hardwood sales have ranged 
well into partly seasoned items. Poplar and the 
gums were the best sellers. 

rt F. Royce, secretary United States Lumber 

Scranton, Pa., accompanied by his wife and 
nll rete Miss Winifred, is visiting in this section, 
and later will visit California. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 7.—Demand for pine has shown some im- 
provement, and order files, notwithstanding normal 
shipments, have increased. Prices show more 
stability on some items—especially No. 2 common 
poards, dimension and lath—than for some time. 
Local mills all report receiving heavy inquiries 
for practically all items of car material and tim- 
bers. No. 1 lath, which a short time ago were 
sold freely at $3.50, mill, are today being 
sold at $3.75 to $4. _Some mills in this section 
are refusing any business under $4. Recent visits 
of various of our local sales managers to the 
buyers of the North and Bast have convinced the 
local manufacturers that the outlook for domestic 
business during the next few months is most en- 
couraging. The export market continues to im- 
prove. Inquiries from abroad are very heavy and 
sales are being made much more freely, and at 
better prices than for a number of months. 

John M. Bissell, general manager Marathon 
Lumber Co., has been spending the last week in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on business. 

J. W. Smith, sales manager Wausau-Southern 
Lumber Co., and D. W. Winn, sales manager 
Eastman. Gardiner & Co., attended the trade 
extension committee meeting of the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in New 
Orleans on Feb. 3. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 7.—The southeastern lumber market has 
better than held its own during the last week. 
Some orders have been placed by eastern concerns 
through Jacksonville wholesalers amounting to 
several million feet of longleaf timbers and spe- 
cial sizes. The inclination of the buyers to stock 
up is becoming more noticeable and the mills are 
beginning to get a sufficient number of orders to 
keep them busy. However, they are not getting 
a satisfactory outlet for their shed stocks and 
framing. Florida yards are awaiting further de- 
velopments before committing themselves; busi- 
ness seems somewhat better, but competition is 
keen. The eastern yards have not yet opened up 
their spring buying. Pine prices among larger 
mills have shown further shrinkage during the 
week. These mills have found it necessary to 
meet the competition of smaller mills. There are 
still great differences in prices, and it is ex- 
tremely hard to say just what any item will bring. 
Framing and sheathing are moving to some extent 
in mixed cars. Most framing is ordered in speci- 
fied lengths. 

Shortleaf is moving slowly and it bas a wide 
price range. The millwork plants are buying from 
hand to mouth. Slowness of the market has forced 
several shortleaf mills to close down. Revival of 
buying might result in scarcity of some stocks. 


Cypress is moving in better volume. Inquiries 
are in larger volume. There has been an awaken- 
ing among the buyers of timbers and special mate- 
rial. The railroads are buying some stock, espe- 
cially trunking and capping, and have put out 
some very attractive inquiries on timbers. Pro- 
duction of cypress has not slackened off to any ex- 
tent. 

Hardwoods continue to move slowly. Buyers 
are taking their time in filling their requirements, 
and are looking for stock below the market. The 
furniture and automobile manufacturers seem very 
Oak flooring manufacturers are not 
moving their stock as fast as could be expected. 


Weather has been very good. 


Wm. Petrie and W. C. Glidden, of the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co., Savannah, were in Jacksonville 
Friday and Saturday. 

J. H. Dowling, of the Grove-Dowling Hardwood 
Co., Gulf Hammock, Fla., passed through Jackson- 
ville en route to headquarters after several days 
in St. Louis. 

L. C. Hastings, who for several years has been 
traveling in Florida térritory selling the Lidger- 
wood line of hoists, cableway, derricks and log 
skidding machines made by the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Co., of New York, recently has established 
for that company an office and warehouse at 401 


Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville. 
The telephone number of Mr. Hastings is 5-6983, 
and he will be at the call of lumbermen in this 
territory at any time. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 8.—The few days of nice weather had the 
effect of stimulating business, although the an- 
nual convention here of the State retailers had a 
tendency to interfere with it. Industrial demand 
in the immediate Pittsburgh district has slowed 
up a little in the last few weeks. On the whole, 
however, business is maintaining its upward trend, 
reports from rural districts giving evidences of 
more activity. Prices in all lines remain at about 
the same level as last week. Recent advances in 
Idaho and Pondosa pines are being well main- 
tained, and some items in Appalachian hardwoods 
are selling at advances. Demand for chestnut in 
the furniture trades is holding up well, despite 
some disposition to use poplar instead, since chest- 
nut has risen nearly to the same level as poplar. 
Oak is moving well, with many inquiries out for 
timbers. The market for southern red and sap 
gum is reported rather quiet, with supplies about 
equaling demand. There is no tendency toward 
price advances, but the market is about holding 
its own. Some substantial orfcrs are being placed 
for southern pine boards and dimension. The 
market for shingles is now showing an upward 
trend. Hemlock lath are being offered retailers 
here at $7, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, and spruce lath at 
$7.25. 

H. F. Domhoff, president Acorn Lumber Co., 
is spending several weeks visiting the Idaho, Ore- 
gon and California mills. 


L. W. Rick, district manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., is calling on the trade in Ohio valley points 
in West Virginia. 


George N. Glass, president Keystone Lumber 
Co., will leave next week for California, where he 
will spend several weeks at the plant of the 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co., at Susanville, in which 
he is interested. 


John W. Kendall, secretary Kendall Lumber Co., 
is visiting the trade in Buffalo, N. Y., and vicinity 
this week. A. J. Rost, of the same company, will 
leave the latter part of the week on a trip to the 
company’s mills at Albright, W. Va. The Kendall 
company’s operations at its hardwood mills at 
Cheat Havéea, W. Va., have been somewhat crippled 
since the wreck, week before last, of a train bear- 
ing logs down the mountain to its mill, in which 
the engine was demolished and two of the crew 
killed. It was the only woods engine the com- 
pany had in service, and it will be some time be- 
fore the company can replace it. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 9.—The market for both dimension and 
random eastern spruce is quiet this week, but there 
is no definite change in the price of either. Lath 
are quiet and easier, the 15-inch eastern spruce 
lath having sold within a few days at $7.60 Boston 
rate of freight. Shingles are slow of sale but 
prices are maintained. Pacific coast fir is in fair 
demand. Southern pine flooring prices are weak 
and uncertain. An average price for 8-inch air 
dried roofers is $30.50 this week, but there is a 
little variation. Hardwood flooring quotations con- 
tinue to vary a great deal. Hardwood lumber mer- 
chants report cheerfully of demand but complain 
that prices are too low. Last week Provincial 
arrivals were light. 

The Pacific Coast Lumber Co. has moved to an 
attractive new office on the fifth floor of the Little 
Building. 

The EB. G. Barker Lumber Co. was among those 
who suffered loss and damage in a serious fire at 
Woburn, Mass., last Wednesday. Officials state 
that the lumber concern’s loss will not exceed $25,- 
000, however. 


E. F. Horne, of Swain & Boggs Co., Boston 


wholesalers, left here last Saturday for three. 


weeks in the Suuth. He planned to enjoy a rest 
and recreation in Florida. 

Harry W. McDonough, of the Leatherbee-Mc- 
Donough Co., Boston wholesalers, is now in the 
South visiting his mill connections. Mr. McDon- 
ough is an authority on cypress and, before enter- 
ing business a few years ago with Cecil W. Leather- 
bee, was head of the old Cypress Lumber Co. 

Business is growing fast at the big, new terminal 
for West Coast lumber on the Charlestown shore 


of the Mystic River, developed by Harry H. Wig-. 


gin. Wiggin Terminals, Inc., will soon have stor- 
age capacity in sheds and yard piles for about 
125,000,000 feet. Mr. Wiggin expresses confi- 
dence that transit prices on Coast woods will be 
more stable this spring than ever in the past, as 
the result of the new facility. 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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Tell us your needs today. 









Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 








REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., Los Angeles 


Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
London Guarantee Buil : 

360 North Michigan nae :: Chicago 
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Estimateand Delivery Record Book 
BL Pg FR ak ng d, that, with less work than 


of any item is ee Soins 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to 

more than the cost of ordinary oct nm Ae to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 tes and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 chests 94x16 tuches and 6-page 
A to Z index. Pit is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
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Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


eM iaies, CHICAGO vaeetin 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 








Joun A. SrEncEeR LuMBER Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale and Commission 
PONDOSA 


FIR AND 
AND 

CALIFORNIA YELLOW 

WHITE PINE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. Shaped or 
square edges. Also furnish cut stock for legs 
and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram Lumber Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 








WesternWoodProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 

Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 











Coupon Books 


SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception- 
ally prompt service 


POR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


©. BOX 346 








Cc. P. Crosby, hardwood wholesaler of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., made a business trip to Chicago 
last week. 


W. B. Mack, of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., made a business trip to Chi- 
cago this week. 


John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir & 
Cedar Products Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago 
this week on business. 


P. L. Musick, general manager and treasnrer 
of the Hilgard Lumber Co., made a business trip 
through the South this week. 


P. H. Olwell, general manager of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., was in 
Chicago last week calling on the trade. 


L. H. Levisee and Dan Hellstrom, of the Levisee 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., spent a couple of 
days in Chicago this week on business. 


Theo. A. Sparks, of the Theo. A. Burrows Lum- 
ber Co., Winnipeg, Man., and Supreme Bojum of 
Hoo-Hoo, made a business trip to Chicago this 
week. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary and treasurer of the 
Gregertsen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, spent sev- 
eral days of this week at the company’s plant at 
Cairo, Il. 


John Bissell, of the Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., stopped off in Chicago this week on 
his return from a visit to the general offices at 
Wausau, Wis. 


R. EB. Slaughter, president of the Cascade Lum- 
ber Co., manufacturer of Pondosa pine, Yakima, 
Wash., when in Chicago last week reported a fairly 
good volume of business for this time of year. 


James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., timber 
land factors, returned on Monday to New Orleans 
after a trip to New York and Chicago. J. W. 
McCurdy, vice president of the company, left on 
Feb. 7 for San Francisco, Calif. 


H. W. Watson, who for the last seven years has 
been manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Lawton, Okla., has been promoted to the man- 
agership of the company’s retail plant at Tulsa, 
Okla., succeeding R. F. Wade, resigned. 


J. T. Holmstrom, assistant secretary of the 
Skandia Coal & Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill., and 
active in the Seventh Street Business & Profes- 
sional Men’s Association, was elected president of 
that organization at a recent meeting. 


Guy Benson, of the Wisconsin Lath Co., Gordon, 
Wis., when in Chicago this week reported that 
lath were going to be scarce this year, due to 
adverse weather, as a result of which production 
at the Wisconsin Lath Co.’s mill will be curtailed 
50 percent. 


A. A. Rogers, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., passed through Chicago last 
Saturday on his return to Minneapolis from an 
extended eastern business trip. He reported pros- 
pects fairly good, and was of the opinion that 
lumber would take a turn for the better within the 
next few weeks. 


Harry Montgomery, manager of the wholesale 
department of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., passed through Chicago Feb. 7 on his 
way to Rochester, Minn., where he underwent an 
operation some time ago. He is now feeling fine 
and the object of the trip was to undergo an 
examination to see that no complications had 
set in. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Redwood 
Sales Co., reports a revival in the demand for red- 
wood tanks in the oil fields. This seems to have 
been brought about by the fact that redwood tanks 
are easier to dismantle and move from place to 
place than steel tanks, and further that redwood 
tanks are less susceptible to lightning than steel 
tanks. “ 


G. A. Griswold, president of the Griswold Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., passed through Chicago 
this week on his return to the West Coast follow- 
ing an extended business trip through the South- 
west and eastern consuming centers. He reported 
a good business in Oklahoma and Texas, with 
prospects bright for a continued large volume in 
that territory. 


W. M. Cady, of the Cady Lumber Corporation, 
McNary, Ariz., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, was in Chicago for a brief time this 
week, returning from a visit to New York. From 
Chicago, Mr. Cady left for New Orleans to look 


after important business interests, while Mrs, 
Cady and her daughter left for their home ip 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Announcement was recently made by Henry 
Disston & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, that J. w. 
Sheedy has been placed in charge of that com- 
pany’s branch at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Sheedy is g 
practical man and has been interested all his life 
in lumber and saw manufacturing industries. For 
several years he was connected with the Disston 
Rapid Service branches on the West Coast. 


H. E. Woodcock, manager Chicago office Tri-State 
Lumber & Shingle Co., left Feb. 4 for an ex. 
tended trip to the Coast fir mills. A. T. Brink, 
of the Kansas City office of the company, was in 
Chicago this week attending the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. F. C. Poore, who for a short 
time was connected with the Kansas City office of 
the concern, has joined the sales force of the Chi- 
cago office. 


Four district representatives of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. were in Chicago this week, these 
being Lee S. Childs, of Rockford, Ill.; A. R, 
Cavanagh, southern Illinois; J. S. Russell, Chilli- 
cothe, Ill., and Jules DeLescaille, St. Louis, Mo. 
While here they conferred with F. H. Burke, dis- 
trict manager with headquarters in Chicago, and 
also attended some of the sessions of the annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Chicago, J. D. 
Diffenbaugh, of the Diffenbaugh Lumber & Coal 
Co., Monmouth, Ill., was elected a member of the 
advisory committee of that organization. Mr. 
Diffenbaugh is an outstanding retail lumber mer- 
chant and his election as a member of the ad- 
visory committee of this important organization 
is a recognition of both his ability and his prom- 
inence in the business field. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. was well represented 
at the thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, this 
week, the following sales representatives being in 
attendance to boost Long-Bell products: O. D. 
Smith, Rockford, Ill.; H. H. Stay, Bloomington, 
Ill.; W. S. Limbaugh, Peoria, Ill.; C. C. Lay, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; F. C. Van Brunt, T. H. Jordan, W. C. 
Butler and C. W. Lawrance, district manager, of 
the Chicago office. 


M. S. Munson, manager of the advertising de- 
partment of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and C. B. McVey, Peoria (IIl.) 
representative of the company, spent several days 
in Chicago this week conferring with F. R. Lin- 
roth, manager of the Chicago office, and while 
here attended the annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, in connection with which 
the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. exhibited its 
southern and western lumber products. 


John M. Klapproth, son of Frederick Klapproth, 
vice president and general manager of the Chi- 
cago Box & Crating Co., is one of a delegation 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce on a good 
will trade cruise to the ports of the Caribbean 
Sea, Cuba, Jamaica, South America and the Pan- 
ama Canal. Upon his return he will visit Biloxi, 
Miss., and Gulf coast territory. The purpose of 
the cruise is to acquaint the people of those coun- 
tries with the industries of Illinois, and also to 
secure information as to possibilities of trade ex- 
tension for the products of Illinois. The delega- 
tion sailed from New Orleans, La., on Feb. 3. 


Announces Change in Firm Name 


Announcement has been made that, effective 
Feb. 1, the Geo. M. Coale Co. succeeded the Coale- 
Fraser Lumber Co., Geo. M. Coale having purchased 
the interest of W. B. Fraser, the invested capital 
and balance of the organization remaining as here- 
tofore. All obligations of the above partnership 
have been assumed by the new company. The 
Geo. M. Coale Co. specializes in car shop lumber, 
with headquarters at Suite 1414 Lytton Building, 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


New Distributing Yard Completed 

The new wholesale distributing yard of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.) at 138th Street, near 
Halsted Street, was completed early this month, 
and the company is now getting in stocks of red- 
wood and Douglas fir. The ground on which the 
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yard is located covers 12 acres, and provides a 
storage capacity of about 10,000,000 feet of lum- 
per, according to W. R. McMillan, eastern sales 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co. A full line 
of yard, factory and industrial items will be car- 
ried for the convenience of middle Western deal- 
ers. Mention of this new yard was made on page 
87 of the July 17, 1926, issue of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


New Service for Farming Interests 


Considerable attention has been attracted to the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, Calif., 
and Peoria, Ill., during the year and a half of its 
existence by its advanced policy of coéperation 
with the various branches of industry which it 
serves. 

Following the company’s organization in the 
spring of 1925, as successor to the Holt Manufac- 
turing Co. and the C. L. Best Tractor Co., it em- 
parked on an active program of educational work 
in many lines, with the 
result not only that the 
“Caterpillar” organiza- 
tion profited, but also 
that the various types of 
industry dealt with have 
found new ways to eco- 
nomical production. 

Tle latest addition 
made to its staff by the 








L. J. FLETCHER, 
Peoria, Ill. ; 


In Charge cultural 
} Department’ Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. is 
L. J. Fletcher, who has 
resigned his position as 
head of the agricultural 
engineering division of 
the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Cali- 
fornia, to accept the management of a newly 
formed agricultural department with the “Cater- 
pillar” organization. 

Mr. Fletcher's new work will keep him in close 
contact with the agricultural experiment stations, 
farm bureau organizations and various interests 
engaged in the improvement and development of 
agriculture throughout the United States, and will 
be extended to the individual users of “Caterpillar” 
tractors through the company’s various dealers. 

This service to farming interests is similar to 
that already offered to lumbermen, road builders, 
contractors on earth moving work, civic, county, 
State and Federal authorities and industrialists. 
The work will be aided, as in other fields, by a 
complete statistical service. 

Mr. Fletcher’s headquarters will be at the Peoria 
plant of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Local West Coast Salesmen Meet 


The initial meeting of the sales representatives 
in the Chicago district of the West Coast lumber 
mills,. which was held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago Tuesday noon, Feb. 8, in connection with 
a complimentary luncheon given by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, was an occasion of great interest. 
There were about half a hundred salesmen of the 
Chicago district at the luncheon, and the bureau 
was represented by Don Critchfield, Albert R. 
Israel and C. J. Blanchard. 

At the close of discussion of various problems 
and plans presented, which was participated in by 
nearly all of those present, the meeting voted to 
form a permanent organ- 
ization of West Coast 
lumber salesmen in the 
Chicago district, and a 
committee of three was 
appointed to arrange for 
the district organization 


\ 
and for future meetings. 


and the sales representatives and retail dealers, 
through personal contact in field work, advertis- 
ing, publicity, merchandising helps, literature and 
various activities that are being fostered by the 
bureau. They set forth some of the problems 
confronting the lumber industry, which especially 
concern the salesmen, suggested some of the ways 
and means for solving the problems, and men- 
tioned spetific services that each branch of the 
industry might render the other branches in the 
effort to improve lumber merchandising methods 
and give service to consumers. 

Many of the sales representatives commented 
upon the program as outlined by the bureau repre- 
sentatives and offered suggestions both verbally 
and through a question box method, regarding 
service that might be performed to make sales 
efforts more effective. 

Plans will be made by the committee of three 
in charge of the Chicago district West Coast 
Salesmen’s Club for another meeting to be held 
probably within the next three or four weeks 
when representatives of the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau can be present. The date and meeting 
place will be announced later. 


Timber Estimator Is Eastern Visitor 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 7.—H. M. Spain, of H. 
M. Spain & Co., of this city and Portland, Ore., 
who devotes practically all of his time to the 


. western office, is visiting the Memphis headquar- 


ters and calling on a number of lumber companies 
in this territory who have employed him to look 
after their cruising on the Pacific coast. Mr. Spain 
is spending this week in Washington, D. C., but 
expects to spend several days in the Memphis 
office following his visit to the national capital. 
Before returning to Portland, Mr. Spain will spend 
a day or two in Chicago in connection with tim- 
ber cruising in the West for which his firm has 
been employed. 


Features of New Motor Hand Saw 


The “Sylva” motor hand saw is the name of a 
new machine designed for felling and cutting 
trees and for splitting wood, and recently placed 
on the market by Gustav Fuchs, of Géppingen, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany. The device weighs only 
26 kg. (57.2 pounds), and is manipulated by two 
men like an ordinary saw, but works sixteen to 
eighteen times more quickly than an ordinary hand 
saw, according to the manufacturer. The “Sylva” 
is equipped with a 2%4-horsepower two-stroke 
petrol motor, constructed for permanent service 
and running on double ball bearings, the motor 
being protected by an aluminum cone from out- 
side injury and weather. The drive of the saw 
chain, which is made of special steel and may 
always be repolished when necessary, is con- 
structed in such a way as to come to an imme- 
diate stop in case of an eventual break, thus pre- 
venting injury to workmen. By simply loosening 
three screws the saw may be dismantled, carried 
to any place by one man in a rucksack or sling 
and put together again for service in five minutes. 
The machine may be used in thick grown copse, 
on steep slopes and with logs strewn criss-cross 
in all directions. 

All the improvements made over an extended 
experience have been utilized in the construction 
of the “Sylva” motor hand saw, which will prove 
of value in forest management, paper mills, agri- 
cultural estates, also advantageous to wood im- 
porters and exporters. The manufacturer points 
out that one of the advantages of the machine is 
the possibility of sawing trees immediately above 
the surface of the ground, thus saving a great 
quantity of timber. The savings in wages paid 
to workmen are so considerable that very often 
forests far removed from transportation facili- 
ties, and for this reason discarded as not paying 
the cost of operation, have been newly taken up 





74 
The committee com- ‘‘Sylva’’ motor hand saw designed for felling trees and cutting logs 


prised W. W. Sine, of 

Sine Bros. Lumber Co., representing various North- 
west mills; Arthur O. Hawksett, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and William T. Osgood, of the 
Western Wood Products Co., representing the Will- 
apa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., Ernest Dolge 
(Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., and the Whitney Co., 
Garibaldi, Ore. 

Messrs. Critchfield and Israel, of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau staff, told of some of the plans 
and work now under way by the bureau for secur- 
ing better and more helpful service and codpera- 
tion among the manufacturers of the West Coast 


for timber exploitation with excellent results. It 
is interesting to state that good results are ob- 
tained by using the “Sylva” in lumber yards for 
‘cutting round wood of large dimensions, a notable 
advantage being the easy and handy method of 
setting the machine to work anywhere without 
the necessity of hauling heavy logs. The “Sylva” 
motor hand saw is being successfully employed in 
a number of European countries in forestry oper- 
ations, and the manufacturer desires to get in 
touch with responsible concerns to sell this equip- 
ment in several other countries. 





CHICAGO 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J]. BOYLES 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 


LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 














Hall, Kellogg & Co. 


Room 1010, 208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 

522 Spring Street, - Hot Springs, Ark. 

511 Spalding Building, - Portland, Ore. 
Foresters to Leading 
Lumber Companies 











RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 














431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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BABCOCK. 


SPRUCE 
LADDERS 


Will Make 
Money for You 


Tell a ladder prospect 
that you have a line of 
ladders which are strong, 

et light and easy to 
elie and you have 
his interest right 
away. 

That’s what you 
can tell people 
when you sell 
Babcock Spruce 
Ladders and 
youll be sur- 
prised at the 
selling power 
of these two 
big features. & 
Other dealers oe 
are getting .\™ 
Babcock pro- ¥ 
fits. Why 
don’t you? \ 
Write for Catalog. \y 


We Pay 
the Freight. 


ww. 
Company 


BATH |- NY. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 95) 
BOGALUSA, LA. 


Feb. 8.—While the increasing interest in re- 
forestation is reducing the amount of cut-over 
timber lands available in this section for agricul- 
tural purposes, there yet remains a large acreage 
that may be devoted to this purpose, and because 
of this fact unusual interest was manifested in 
the visit to Bogalusa of a representative from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who 
came here for the purpose of demonstrating the 
latest methods of removing stumps. This expert 
was brought to Bogalusa through the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the process demon- 
strated is a new explosive said to be so much more 
economical than blasting powder or dynamite 
formerly used as to practically revolutionize former 
stump removing methods. If this method of re- 
moving stumps proves to be as economical as 
claimed, it will result in renewed interest in agri- 
cultural development in this territory. 

One of the most notable and pleasant social 
events in Bogalusa for a long time was a surprise 
anniversary party given by their friends to Col. 
W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and his wife, 
the occasion being the fifth or “wooden anniver- 
sary” of their wedding. Col. and Mrs. Sullivan 
spent the day in New Orleans and were totally 
unprepared for the surprise that awaited them on 
their return in the evening, when 150 of their 
friends gathered at the Sullivan home, each bear- 
ing some sort of wooden gift, it having been pre- 
viously agreed that no gift was to cost more 
than 25 cents. The presentation of these gifts, 
which ranged all the way from a box of matches 
to a rolling pin, including a wooden whistle for 
“Bill” Junior and a variety of wooden spoons 
for little Ella Rose Sullivan, created much amuse- 
ment. In expressing his appreciation, Col Sulli- 
van said that while he and Mrs. Sullivan had 
been accorded many honors by the people of Boga- 
lusa, this was one of the happy moments of their 
lives that would long be cherished in their memory. 

His many friends in Bogalusa and in the lum- 
ber industry note with pleasure the return to 
Bogalusa of Joe Cassidy, who will become logging 
superintendent of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
on Feb. 15. His predecessor, George Whelan, at 
that time goes with the Bogalusa Paper Co., in 
charge of the woods division. 

A recent interested visitor to Bogalusa was 
W. B. Swift, purchasing agent of the International 
Harvester Co., with headquarters in Chicago. His 
company utilizes a large amount of southern pine 
lumber produced at the mills of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 7.—No great change in market conditions 
is indicated by local comment. The hardwood di- 
vision supplies the possible feature, in the shape 
of reported active call for thick elm, which is said 
to have advanced $3 or $4. This development is 
credited to the buying activities of automobile in- 
terests. The hardwood folk likewise report im- 
proved demand for 8/4 common red gum, hitherto 
rated quiet. Slightly improved bookings are re- 
ported by local cypress folk. The southern pine 
barometer indicates a slight decline in bookings, 
cut and shipments for the week. Hardwood prices 
showed less tendency to fluctuate. Sap gum just 
about held its own, while oak was reported rather 
quiet. Cypress quotations were reported un- 
changed. Southern pine prices continued steady. 

After conference last month with the tax com- 
mittee of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, the Louisiana tax commission fixed 
the following assessment valuations per thousand 
feet for the current year on hardwood lumber at 
the sawmill yards: Oak and ash, $16; cypress, 
where a minor product of a hardwood mill, $18; 
all other hardwoods, $10. This amounts to an 
increase of $1 on oak and ash, and $3 on cypress, 
over the figures fixed for last year. The commis- 
sion also gave hearing to a committee from the 
southern pine interests, thereafter placing a valua- 
tion of $15 on southern pine. 

The Gulfport (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce is 
planning a coastwise ceremony in celebration of 
the arrival there, scheduled for Feb. 22, of the 
Finkbine-Guild Transportation Co.’s steamship 
Dochet, with the first cargo of California redwood, 
to be manufactured in the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s 
mills at Wiggins and D’Lo. The Dochet will be 
followed by the “Redwood Line’s’’ other four ships. 

The New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club announces 
that it will, as usual, hold “open house” on Mardi 
Gras Day, serving lunch and refreshments to its 
members and their guests. 

The Long-Bell Co.’s new hardwood flooring plant 
at De Ridder, La., began operations Saturday, ac- 
cording to dispatches from that town, with one 


of its three units in service. The second will be 
ready to start within the next ten days, and the 
third a little later. All plant machines will be 
electrically driven. 

Cyrus W. McCormick III, of Chicago, spent sey- 
eral days of last week in Picayune, Miss., as the 
guest of L. O. Crosby, of the Cro-Row Lumber 
Co. The Crosby-Rowland mills supply much lum- 
ber to the International Harvester Co., of which 
Mr. McCormick is an executive, and his visit to 
Lumberton was primarily in connection with the 
lumber business. He is also a large landholder in 
the Picayune district, and visited tracts there 
which are under development in pecans and sat- 
suma orange trees. As Mr. Crosby’s guest at a 
meeting of the Picayune Exchange Club, Mr. Me- 
Cormick delivered the principal talk, urging di- 
versification, abandonment of the one-crop system 
and greater efficiency in farming all round. 

The Willetts Wood Products Co., Willetts, La., 
recently completed and put in operation. three 
modern dry kilns. These kilns are strictly up to 
date in design, 20 x 150 feet in dimension, cross 
pile type and equipped with recording and con- 
trolling instruments. They were designed and 
built by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 8.—Rain and muddy roads have been held 
responsible by sales managers for a comparatively 
light demand last week. The volume was consid- 
erably below the mark set in the middle of Jan- 
uary, though prices are well maintained. The 
territory east of the Mississippi has been doing 
little buying, the bulk of the business still coming 
from the South, with Texas furnishing a large 
part of it. Considerable West Coast stuff is find- 
ing its way into the Southwest, particularly to 
the oil fields. Local demand for lumber is poor. 

Only one change was made in the directorate 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at the annual meet- 
ing yesterday. R. S. Davis, traffic manager, was 
elected to the board. Mr. Davis has been with 
the traffic department of the Long-Bell company 
twenty-four years. Previously he had been in 
traffic departments of several railroads. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 87) 


Chicago—Twin Harbors Lumber Co. announces open- 
ing of Chicago office at 549 McCormick Bldg. in charge 
of Carter H. Manny. 

MINNESOTA. Morristown—Independent Lumber Yard 
to be established here by Arthur Spitzack. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Palburg Lumber Co. open- 
ing wholesale business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Charlotte Wagon & 
Auto Co. developed a new department for the manu- 
facture of truck bodies, plans expansion of activities. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Tokio—Warren A. Adams, incor- 
porated; opening lumber yard, filling station = general 
merchandise business. 

OREGON. Portland—O. H. Bauer and D. ‘O. Rice 
have engaged in business as the Box Exchange. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Marion—L. C. Lawrence plans 
establishing a handle factory. 

TEXAS. Mercedes—Geo. L. Markham will open a 
lumber business in about two months; is now in busi- 
ness at Sulphur Springs. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Valley Planing Mill Co. 
making $1,000 addition to lumber shed at 6103 Cedros 
Ave., Sen’ Fernando Annex. 

COLORADO. Grand Junction—Gibson Lumber & Merc. 
Co. will erect addition and install new fixtures. 

INDIANA. Hammond—Paxton Lumber Co. taking bids 
on rebuildin peaty burned office and storage sheds, 
one-story, 7 73x90 ft. to cost about $20,000. 

LOUISIANA, Slidell—Salmen Lumber Co. preparing 
to open yard; building sheds. 

MISSOURI. Creve Coeur and Bllisville—Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, has let contract for lumber 
sheds, each costing 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Stewart Lumber Co. has built 
a yard for surplus stock 

hawnee—Kiowa Lumber Co. will erect new office and 
sheds for branch. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bethlehem—J. S. Krause Hard- 
ware Co. = build a one-story building at 59-61 Broad 
St. W., $50,000, and will occupy with hardware 
and Vailding "material business. 


TEXAS. Del Rio—Madison Lumber Co. erecting of- 


fice building. a 
Casualties 


GEORGIA. Macon—Wainwright Handle Co., loss by 
fire in stock, sheds and barn. 

INDIANA. Brownstown—W. C. Ball & Sons Planing 
Mill a ja by fire in factory building and office; 
loss, $ 

NEW JERSEY. East Orange—Passaic-Bergen Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $25,000; general storage sheds de- 
stroyed; 30 cars of lumber burned; sheds will be 
rebuilt. 

NEW YORK. Fulton—Henderson-Thompson Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $7,500. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Fire in molding department 
of Oshkosh Millwork Co., loss, $2,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

Hamilton—D. Aitchison & Co. (Ltd.), 





ONTARIO. 


loss by fire; yard and contents destroyed. 
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test Reports on Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Feb. 5 in sections named: 
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mg _ 38:80 bi nee wroreeen | teeny $4.50 A RTOS 39.22 | ae 24.70 20.001 No. 8, BuO” .cccee 10.00 15.50 
ork ecs> San cae Sacer hepeeseseys voces SEE Other Igts. ..... 39.22 18 & 20’... 26.57 33.70 BE ur ccnss  sewbe 13.50 
1x4” EG B&better.. 60.62 00.25) 6/4 & 8/4x8"..). 2225" g2°75| No. 2 (all lengths): 2x 6”, 10’ ....... 22.78 23.71 «” . # better log run: 
FG B&better.. 40.85 44.40 5 17.48 18” Bec ie 00 os 00 Paes 21 rH ret 
...., 38.07 |B&better surfaced: Seta gt es ha 21.43 18 & 20°... 2 4 =o ox 6", 10’ ....... 22.00 ..... 
1x6 to 12”....... 50.00 .....| No. 3 (all lengths): —* . EE Ss ccene aS 
ha ccvan ccs 48.00 55.00 4 2x 8”, 10° ....... 22.50 25.00 16’ 9.00 |. 
126” tte el 58:78 SP canned ios 13.25 OF gone dea 22.85 24.15 18 &20°.' 2100 7 "° 
1x6” No. Seen 58. Be wonwkeed Seboe 15.15 MD waseoes 26.93 2x 8”. 12’ ee ye ikl 
No. 1x5 & 10”.....:: 65.08 65.11 18 & 20’... 25.50 81.84 "18" & 20°; 21.50 2.22: 
No. — er? 71.35 70.12). Boards, 815 or 828 SIO hecisds | coker 27.75] 2x10”, 10’...... 3 SED Seles 
1% x4 to 12”..... 59.00 ..... No. 1— ot 24.05 25.46 :' ers i ge 
 _gitenteeretiperre: 63.001 15.8. 14.6 10’... coves 35.34 16’ ....... --2.. 30.68 > ee eee 
4x4” No , 5/4x5” & 10”. eS ea ae Other lgts. 38.00 35.34 18 & 20’... 26.16 30.85 Qe, SP. is wes fae 
No. 2 . Pe 76.84 ..... 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. ..... RS eee 35.86 16’ ....... 22.00 ..... 
&%x4” B&better .... 34. 11% & 2x4 to 12”... 60.66 ..... Other Igts. 42.50 38.54 PE fits ete te 40.31 
“aS 30.00 a Se 2 ey 48.58 Se ve acéee 40.70 Longleaf Timbers 
ae aes ; i C surfaced: Other igts. 53.50 48.58] No. 2— No. 1 oe. H&S S848, 20’ & 
y%x4” B&better .... ? 1x6, to SP creas 41.52 yeiees No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): SO OF ccncdes. ks 22.65 under: 
No. 1 pte (Ae ¥ = savrnneee eee yoy! cecee spa a Root 20.77 22.00 IZ’ eceses soos 23.08 ma eee cvccegeees coees 29.18 
Ta 48.69 ..... he sreebidien O111 22.25 16’ ....... 20.58 25.48 | re 33.35 
=i 1x5 & 10712222222 4ncb4 LIL | ded” see eee. 22.98 27.85 ares See ee Be ts 51:00 
~~ = TU Sosconscsen ae. .-.-- No. 3 (all lengths): Pits capt ee) Ginalana eg Dia mares 
1x8”, 14 & 16’... ..... 34.18] 5/4x4”.......... 50.00 ..... SI aa daickis 17.8 ..... Oe Ha FE. couse ois. Ae Drop Siding 
Other lgts. 36.75 24.18 PE” 6 4eckeénne GE scses gi pee tet on 17.66 17.50 18 & 20... 20:11 | 22°50 1x4 or 6” B&better. 41.50 43.83 
No. 2 (10. to 20’): BEET its cakicate 18.05 17.92 sii ‘ ; No. 1... 37.54 89.78 
Casing & Base Se ae Wisse su. Cates 23.75 No. 2 23.00 
SD eer: 21.05 22.13] penetter: No. 4, on widths & P 18 & 20° 21.43 23°50 0. 2... . 28.47 
x0" 212020. 21.15 21.25) 4 & 6”......... 60.90 55.91 lengths ........ aed te ok ee ne print eA gcd 
No. 3 (all Jengths) : SE Rete 67.89 66.25 Tt theecek i” ang Plaster Lath 
dene 17.61 17.66 Roofers Partition 16’ ....... «se. 27.001 No. 1, %”, 4’ 3.62 3.42 
1x10” 222227 18.11 17.63|No. 2, 1x6”........ 2048 ..... 1x4 & 6” B&better. 43.50 ..... 18 & 20’... 25.25 27.521 No. 2, %", 4’...... 2.00 ..... 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from the Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended Feb. 3: 
Flooring Finish 7 oe 818 or 828 Fhectent Dimension, S1S1E |Longleaf Dimension, S1S1E Mixed Dimension 
” NO, i- ave. — ” 
1x3 a me, Setter 86.00 = oe ae 44.94| 1x 8”, other igts. .. 34.49] 2x 4”, 10’ ......... 26.25 ~~ > No. 3, =~ evewceken 14.58 
FG No. 1&C.. ie trrargrcepatagle 53.13} 1x10”, other Igts. .. 39.75 12’ 24.79 "12 56 fae 
1x4” EG Sap B&better 65:87 _eariieaedetabaigeit 52.57] 1x12”, other Igts. .. 52.35 -00|.No. 1 Sq.B&S S48 
FG hrt. B&better 53.50] 1x5 & 10”.......... 64.30 |No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 25 18 : 35.00 20’ & under: 
Sap B&better ... 44.50) Ix]2" "0... .. 70.25) 18" .....eeeeeee ees 21.59] 2x 6", ox 6”, 12’ 27.00| 8” & under 31.47 
No.14&C....... 38.95] 5/4x6 & 8”......... 70.12} 1x10” ............. 22.85 00 Serene - ie nie eee Pte 34. 
Se Wl oe oktcahes 23.67] 5/4x5, So & 12”.... 78.56] 12x12”, 10 to 16’.... 24.00 . 18 & 20’..... ae ae 43.00 
No. 2 dpgs dune 25.17 c cnmtieiliihe 1x12”, 18 & 20'1%... 26.00 - .87 on 8” -—o .00 Bite tang nial nec 46.00 
1x6” No. 1, ©. M...:. 39.00} ~ Iya” 43.00] No. 8, (all lengths): ax 6. ~18 SS Does = \ ten edie ee 
Ne. 2, 0. M..... 20.19 NG oe. 59.00 rrrrrr rrr ree 17.00 = 82 th > adda ° Shortleaf Timbers 
No 3.0. M 13 62 DO. sdscaviaueces . a satan alae 17.50) 2x10”, ds the 50 ke eee 29.75 No. 1 rough, 20’ & 
aa | Casing and Base _ eererencteeee: 36.90] SEIS". TE +++ 0000 || Bel eal ei 82.00)" under: 
Oultiag B&better: No. 4, all widths & a 82.25 No. 2— 8” & under......... 26.80 
%x4” Badetter secees ar 68.00 lengths .......... 8.00} vo. 2— 18 & W’..... 39.50) oy 4”, 00 Mee 30.00 
Noe 2°20 838] rencing, 818 [yy SP Bx A. IO eevee 23.50 eases eT 
a a een Semiaeie, =| jpecupboten 2 
Partition x0", other Igts.... 88.69 | 18”, other lgts.... 35.27 pared " 00) (All 1x4 & 6”): 
1x4 & 6” B&better... 43.501No. 2 ‘att Reatient No. 2 (10 to 20’): . Sx O°, 12" °........- 21.00] 2x 6”. 4 Bé&better. 9 & 18’. 46.50 
Drop Siding a 20.19 x eee ee eewee 3 2x 8 ° ba eecccccce =o. 45 ne - — ceoeeccece 8.00 
it a Se + ie. 8 an, lengths) : x12” .......0...2. 20:17] 2xto”, 12° 122221511 28°40 a een ee 
a acres 2522) 1X0” wee eee ee ee 13.62}No. 3, all lgts.: rene 25.50] 2x10”, 12’ ......... 26.75 Car Sills, - 
+ B cccces ’ CO ME EIT 17.48 18 & 20’..... 28.17] 2x12”, 10’ ......... 26.75 | UP to 10”, 34 to 36”.. 41.00 
: Plaster Lath Stringers SE goed 19.16] 2x12”, 16’ ......... 29.75 eke snes 26.75 Ties 
ae ek eee 4.581Sq.B., 26 to 28’...... NT dada Peicenseecee 18.73 18, & 20’..... 81.75 18 & 20’..... 35.75|6x8”, 8’ No. 1 Sa.E&S 27.00 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 4: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.: No.2 No.3 
ME: 52 6d one po en ae ne ines $71.50 ll rE inane sued Se - ecees 32, 34, -20, 38, 12, 14 10, 18, 1 34.00 $17.00 $14.50 
pe PPT ee ere $78.00 70.50 tT cmrteceetees mews ee a ceas 16’ 20° 16’ 20’ \ 20.50 16.50 
“EE” kveseleseteadens onee™ 67.50 eS eee ee | : $26.75 $29.00. 2x 4” oy rs $26.25 22.50 18.00 
ROS EP  .. wokce 25.00 26.75 2x 6” 22.50 22.75 18.00 
Flat grain— 1% 1% © . =f to, 8 “ 16.60 tae 36.26 28.50 2x 8” 23.00 33.26 26.50 19.00 
eee " t As "x Pod ED weabon 7.00 9, 2x10” 4 : 
og cneeiieny inet 33°60 36:60 28.75 30.50 2x12” 26.00 27.50 Casing and Base 
St Seuss......0.202- 23.00 22.75 Ceiling and Partition on Bé&better 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part S2S&CM—Shiplap 124, OP OWNBG SSA 0 oo coe +e. $74.50 
%” P 4 No.1 No.2 No.3 2s Be OT cds cclcew ccc sbous 78.75 
Moldings Bé&better $39.25 $41. 50 $42.50 $46. 00 ets ert ee $36.50 $20. 50 $16.50 Lath 
154” and under. .28 percent discount :| No. 1 .........-. ae \sa0% et ge er 35.25 2.50 18.00 No. 2 
1%” and over...22 percent discount No. b setee oe “a Hy Be udtoes. -t0%0 BOOT  ocastawees 37.00 3 - ef Se ee Ae et 15 $3.75 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HeMLocK Boarps, 81S— No. 1 HeMLock, 81S1E— 
8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
RE “ensvavie $26.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $28.00 $30.50 $27.00 B® ecw west $29.00 $30.00 $29.00 $28.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.00 
PO 6aine xe 28.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 31.00 33.50 29.50 PE | Saw een 26.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 31.00 34.00 
| are 30.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 33.00 35.50 31.50 me eT Sis aws 28.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 34.00 
Se. 6020000. ane 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 a+ sg, ees 28.00 31.00 31.00 - 31.00 32.00 33.00 35.00 
; >) are 32.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 re 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 


For merchantable S18, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, .. Pe 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 

wee ahi speek, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $25.00; 
o. 3, $21.50. 


No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $21.00; 1x4” and 
wider, $21.00. 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


——__ 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 8.—Shipments of northern pine are gaining. Moderate advances in some items are foreshadowed within a few days. Current 


prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 
COMMON Boarbs, oe 


MO. 2, Proccccecs $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ........ceeeeees 
IG? .cecccce 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 WO, B nccccccccccevece 
BP vccccess 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 NO. 8 .ccccccccccccccs 
WO 8 Pe cccccss 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No. 1 ....scceeecceces 
Be cccccsce 38.00 40.00 49.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 65.00 NO. 2 cccccccccccccccs 
12”. .cccces 41.00 44.00 54.00 54.00 50.00 49.00 60.00 60.00 NO. 8 ..ccccccccccsces 
Me. 8, Mocccccce 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 37.00 37.00 
10” . cccccce 29.00 31.00 33.0 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


BF coscvcee 31.00 33.00 35.0 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 


For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 


Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. 


For Sl or 82, add 75 cents; SISIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved, roofing and O.G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S1SizE— 





$2. 33.5 
No. 2 phoce stuff, $3 less than No. 
or s4s, add $3. 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 


pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


FENCING, RoucGH— 
16’ 18’ 20° 


6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
--+$51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
«++ 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.0 46.00 
eve 00 29.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 
«++ 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
«++ 33.00 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
«++ 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 


No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
5” fencing same as 6”. 


All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 


S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 


Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 


16’ 18’ 20’ 


SIDING, 4 aND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 


4” 6” 4” 6” 
$31.50 $33.50 $31.50 $31.50 $32. 50 $34.50 $34.50 
B&better ........ eee eee ..-$20.00 $22.00 
eee «SEED SERS SEED SEED S08D. SEED CO coccccccccccscce 712"33;00 "38:00. Norway, C&better.... 34,00 36.00 
$2.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 33.50. 35.50 35.50 Do -e-eeeeeeeeececeeee 28.00 31.00 
0 36.50 36.50 36.50 34.50 36.50 36.50 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
Siding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 7.—Following are typical 
average f.ob. Norfolk prices, made during the 
week ended Feb. 5, reported to the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


we aoe 
4/4 Edge— 
No. 2&better 
de tethvesceksethns cn vaperececséeaneben 
EE SE Baccocovenanvessésendensdadieuaee 
DG. Uralieessasevetesxes * ere 
i” tec innénekedwaswes 86:50 Sn -seees 
ET. cunne kteanese eed e 60.25 42.25 $28.00 
epee 9.50 47.25 30.00 
Be, DOW B.GUOCESE, B66. 6c ccccccvcccescvces =e 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.+::+++rsceccsccccee 34.00 
i i Cis «vena abedbcap eon heaataeaesal 5.25 
Dressed: 
Flooring, #4”— 21%” 
a DE, crudeonsd skacionwaen 3 eer 
 Midmiduieradasnaceviaenes 40.50 $48.75 
No % i? Se, « ccuneacune eeeee 31.00 
BOR, GERD HAUGEN, occ ctcccccccee cecce 40.00 
*Air 
Ressores No. 1 dried 
i. ith sdnaheedicaes ooncmnmnnekine. aadian $18.25 
vi ulahinse duce areneed ckamee nae |, Pre 
Dr, shkcecedetebekneieoanetes Make asses 19.25 
DT jet atindawnakenss ate Gude’ eine 6 20.00 
*F.0.b Georgia-Alabama mills. 





RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.0.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, Y2-inch 


Width— Clear —— ou’ 
nn  ¢ebpiveceeeesadn $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
DT? oti epadaaa adalah 27.00 25.00 20.00 
EL, > aaa act oie alana 30.00 28.00 ™ ” 
DE ~utetennsetecneen 35.00 eeee 

PE sccteunksiaacseie 43.00 e ° 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

Pi, diate cebilan ne khedkak eee staal $46.00 

Dt dcatecnubbianadiewetmnen banka “henenicl 57.00 

DE ¢éeéeboneneaesesodartsebuneseuans --- 65.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 


mill, are: 

Per square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 

First Grades, Standard Stock 
Mmtra, stare, 6/3 ..ccccoce $1.80 $2.25 
Extra stars, Oe wudenenace 1.84@1.88  2.30@2.35 
i Mn. ss acexeaswna 1.96@2.00 2.45@2.50 
Oe oe ae 2.49@2.53 3.10@3.15 
DT) tesnxsdedeebendee 2.27@2.32 3.10@3.1 
DEE \vscdecarcueseod 2.90 3.90 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Pe SO IE soecceeces $1.88 $2.35 
Extra stars, 5/2 .......... 1.92 2.40 
CO PP 2.20@2.24 ry 75@2.80 
DAE epicelddentd ake 2.65 3.30 
TD in tdende dan ane onee 2.51@2.55  3.45@3.50 
DED Weacccvkeescone 2.93@3.00 3.95@4.05 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 

Common stars, 5/2........ $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 6/2........ -92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
Common clears ........... 1 1.40 1.65@1.75 


co Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
Spokane, Wash., Feb. 7.—Following are re- 


vised prices, f.0.b. mill, according to discount 
card No. 2, which became effective Jan. 22: 
Pondosa Fone, 1S -Font. inch— 





Pondosa Pine Shop— 


Factory 
Cc No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
5/4 & 6/4 . » Of. +4 $41.50 $25.50 $16.00 ..... 
ne -assareceee 51.50 36.50 16.50 ..... 
vl. ssadececse sees chabe. cade weeds $24.50 
idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No. No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
- essnsenene $47.00 ae UE sssce sevee 
EG Se a See) Ge secse esos 
a tig tela aaa ae eee Bee ceccs seene 
Ger - eevenssoes ee! See BE cette . asec 
Be ssvessenes a OFS ee 
ae Cas cages naame 0cemane $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- to 20-Foot, Inch— 
4” 6” 8&10” 12” pate. 
see. 1 & 3.. ek 00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 niin 
© sencnaen 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 ..... 
No DP cetsecth heat = sete -aeean. ‘aideos $14.00 








[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN]) 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S2S: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sr Oe GA .cccteteenasicevin $56.00 $41.00 $33.00 
e. tecddxasedavibedaeskhawin 66.00 51.00 33.00 


Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 
os _— For straight cars of specified grades, 
a \ 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 5.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices of California pines, 
those on commons representing inch stock only, 
as compiled from the report of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
for the week ended Feb. 5: 

California White Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 





ee $68.35 $63.25 $54.05 $48.35 
RIOT, wevces 73.25 62.35 52.95 55.05 
0 72.80 59.05 45.95 53.45 
Pe: nanade 79.15 69.70 54.50 65.60 


California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


i Aree $96.50 $88.90 $71.30 $55.60 
Oe, xecens 85.20 79.85 63.95 64.15 
en 83.25 75.45 54.35 64.70 
TS ree 93.15 86.25 72.90 80.95 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
we E shop, 4/4x No. 1 common...$46.50 
léivneseal $29.00 No. 2 common... 32.50 
oh shop Keenuns 28.25 No. 3 common... 19.90 
No. 2 shop, 6/4x No. 4 common... 15.10 
il. aietennecea 24.15 No. 1 dimen., i*% 
Panel, %xa.w.... 66.40 RA pee 19.05 
Sugar Pine Shop Timbers .scccces 25.85 
rt di. shop, 5/4x / i eee -75 
sshedensaud $44.80 Lath, No. 1......$ 5.25 
tneh | shop ienderee 37.70 Lath, No. 3...... .00 
No. 2 shop, 6/4x Lath, No. 3...... 2.90 
ere cs a” ”| UE Leer -65 
White Fir Douglas Fir 
Cé&bdtr., all sizes.$35.25 C&btr. ....... ---$36.35 
™ 3 & btr., 4/4x mee. S GBP. -cccccce Gee 
ie meneame mes Common 4/4... 17.15 
No. _ ee 74 Ties and timbers 20. 60 
a ecesee Beene 


eee eeneee 


Ex 
Ce ees ix 
Missciinaseus ---$24.80 


eocccesccos $54.10 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 10.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, Feb. 7 to 9, direct and whole- 
sale, reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr. Cc D 
ssvdbrdvnenees $36.00 $35.25 $30.26 ..... 
ME dtteitvricenant wanes 41.75 eves eens 
EN 6a¢ie wenn daewe 32.25 

Flat Grain Flooring 
Mc 6tinsvencene eenes ‘25.00 20.25 
DE ‘sastvenexaweve Sanee 30.00 28.00 
Mixed Grain PEaeme 
OP’ ccccnsedsadae cua ese» $16.50 
Ceiling 
RE 65 ta nnnah eae bedion 24.00 19.00 
DE atwidderenecow week 24.25 20.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
PE: oo ss scweeaeeenh Mlebt 29.50 26.25 oon 
BE xcmereebuniackipedos kadai sa ” * - eeciie 
ED snvivantessmueaines 16.50 


Finish, Kiln Dried ane Surtance 

x6” 1x8” 1x12” 

B&better .....scsscccccece $40.75 $42.75 $49.75 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 


a Pe eer $18.75 $18.00 $17.75 $19.75 

ah a wank ead anes 10.25 11.25 11.00 12.25 

Se avewisadeues 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ = 16’ 18’ 20° 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”. $16. 50 $16.75 $18.00 $19.25 $17.75 .. 
6”.. 15.25 15.50 17.25 18.25 17.50 $22. 75 $25. 00 
8”.. 16.00 15.75 17.25 18.50 18.25 21.75 21.25 
10”.. 16.75 16.50 17.50 18.50 18.25 19.50 19.75 
12”.. 17.00 17.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 21.25 20.50 


2x4”, 8’, $16; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $15.25. 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” # 2x10” 2x12” 
6 eeweeaes $10.00 $12.00 $11.75 $12.75 $16.50 
ae 8.00 5.75 “tna eas wade 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
328 to 4512" to 90’, surfaced... cccccscccce $19.75 
Gas to 1Sn1F" tO 40’, TOUBR. .cccccccccces aos ae 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.........cccee 19.25 
Fir Lath 
DO. Bo EE op GN ob co ndnns pestbeetacdécscenn $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Dt detucddcetadsedassdimactsscedeureateabedn $35.25 
BS bse ane telah sake tense cna vee bee eens 35.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $16. 

Cedar: $16. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $11 to $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $12. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 5.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Cedar: Rafts of my ge logs only, $18 base; 
25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber logs. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11 to $12. 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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ent [Special tele T SPRUCE POP mi 
gram to AMERICAN LUMBER LAR 
M 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—The followi AN] Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—T HARDWOOD LOGS 
20° prices for mixed cars prevailing here toda =; oe wholesalers’ carlot be tellowing are Memphis, T 
¥* Finish— sauces ‘edeas ay: base, on poplar: prices, Cincinnati | erage ceiuaenned Feb. 8.—Following are av- 
3.00 ee $73.00 : ck— Risin eee sole: tm. tab Bain . logs in Memphis, and at 
+4 1x4—10” ...... 62.00 1%” .. . ee fi $100 5/4&6/4 8/4 age dimensions -y ecm ge gg enn. 4 
“00 Bevel siding— 1% Saps & a teats — sat Sr > $110@ 120 and 12- to 16-foot in woe gg up in diameter, 
1.00 4x4” ae 29.00 Li NO. com..... 50 55 65 ; 
SO an baliasialet ; ath 4.0 No. 2 com. A.. 36 3! 70 70 «675 F.0.b. cars 
VS Me 31.00 Green box lumber 19. +4 No. 2 com. B.. ae 7 = 45 45 48 emveres Memphis 
CYPRESS re 7), qmphis ——_—teltary 
; ae $ 90@ 95 Sad ane wiih ont. eee 0033 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—The followin ge & selects. oe be $ 95@ 100 $100@105 pe een ainepin 37.00@42.00 ye lip ay 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St ° ~~ cur- N io: 1 a 45 48 52 i = 80 a enon cenedeoes 37.00@42.00 sneoneeae 
e 50.0. Ot. Ss: 2com.A.. 35 60 NS pags eawnnie-ad , . 5 
cay Gaal? tis Gti. No. 2 com. A:. 35 36 37 40 40 42 ee spe wrncttasees 37.00@ 42.00 29.00@34.00 
New Grades— 27 26 «28 27 «30 | Hick Fae ee” 5.00@50.00 —38.00@ 43 
Tank Foner No. 1 aoe and up. 35.00@40.00 27 1032.00 
, OM scouscue 4 op Box e, 16” and up... 35. : . / 
x Yi ccooo EAE Bh POPLAR BEVEL SIDING sails Idi das dana tiemageae 
nn. | me Storseseonse j "| . 3.75 _— y buyers h 
00 aE guacaiog i RS Louisville, Ky., Feb. 7.—The popl No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing pri yep 
ME cssepeusste me Se LT ei Nie Se ee ee oak ae 
12 /4 Beets oa 78.75 a — improvement because ~y vee ag 3 both. ge prices paid for 
- oh : . . 2 weather. B uch better 
eeseesoses 141, eeee oth cit 
es. al siadinee Soar — 98.75 93.75 obces stocking more ma hee mnie in ee er delivered and f.0.b 
Comanen Reus ieeuwdetenne adie teed . : are based on the dista pei sal 
~~ te No.1 No.2 No. Clear _— Sel are hauled, and the nce the logs 
— planes cinge: aides “ee $43.75 Mer 6-inch . --$54@55 cents No. 1 No. 2 ash and hickory Bagg oon 7 timber. Oak, 
Add $2 for specified lengths — pa... Ugh —Baee 37 Fe $20@22 tonenss while gum, poplar and olen ona omy _ 
grades. | *~ sos e profit- 
Finish, $18 — Eh ” 50 36 22@24 3° na a into Memphis only from ben va 
1x4—10” . $108, re D 
on $ 987 15 $ 9a" 15 
e oe oe sete Ogere see Ghee HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAS 
ris arene. 120. is 120: 110:75 102.75 ..... Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 7.—T T SALES REPORT 
along Ai lis ?s 10678 12... | Prices obtained during the ihe Siietiag to & semanas of ten sees 
4x8” g A B C&btr. tute: Feb. 1, as reported to the Hard veland average hardwood 
 Resanecrsneint cas i 65s | [ee | wood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
¢ i cei engunevanyansteene Oe Ay 53 Cas quartered -ConT* ome 
Bevel Siding— A B a - on tne ‘ain ASE-CORE'D SOFT ELM-CONT'D 
caicmaaniieil $48.50 $45.00 $4 Firsts 4 Seconds Chgo lev 
ne 5 1.00 $28.00 4-4 107.7 No I Com & Sels Chgo lev 
YELLOW CYPRESS— its: Ion een | dna 39500" Pirate 4 Seoonte " llpirate 4 ‘aeoonts we cote? oY 
4 FAS Select ol No. 1 No. 2 4 aieens eee rirets 4  —- 3-4 73.25 aan 9-4 119 eee 5-4 27.25 
Oe es $72 459 $e $826 | Jot Boars 2: "ae" Sesoo™s.. || S$ 92:00 dascrs hee re teas 
6/4 eeeeeseeee 48 29 No I Com & Sels % 42.50 eee 6-4 100.00 ~ 4 128.25 eee 10-4 taf eee 
<0 eobeoeeds . 1 63 5 4-4 60 5-4 61.25 00 128.25 |/16-4 14 37.85 
B/4 cccccces 0 35 29 9 075 ee 6-4 eee 8-4 152,50 138, 9.25 ove od ove 
1/4 100 s aT silst Se ct 3 con k mate” Ninn Ue 164.50 || 4-4 eaea5" as-2 
ea No. 1com. No. 2com. 1” ... | | No 2 common ° 8-8 38.00... || Ho I Com wEace Pos See coo BS 31,00" 
ix & Re os $42.50 $3 ay 1 pr 4-4 = 225 eee 6-4 hen eee 1-2 37.75 e oan eee 9-12" Box B — 
ps Den tt eee 938200 wee |] 5~ an : po card 
EE empire ot iy a 34.00 ‘ree | [Firsts & Seconds 5 “Ee 2 sie = aS il Be 
teas 53.0 35.00 wa eee S-4 97.50 = oe - 2 oC nee eidoeen usstas 8 pies 68,50" 
Peck, 1x12” eeeeee . 0 36.00 anane 4-4 102.5u0 aici és 21.50 ese 5-4 61.00 ° 16-4 118.85 pees First 250 eee 
2: ntact asiemaiamecmiesicn $23.00 5 con 6 Sels re a aan Mo 8 Common jr 8 6 Secenta 
3 te 50 eee | 12-4 a ee 2285 eee H lta 
CYPRESS SHINGLES = i ee 12-4 85.00... 4-4 35.50 os Be 3 Con & Sete 
& LATH | | 2 75 ::: irate « Seoonte || "1-2 seas SS Ree cee SS Be oss 
“ | Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The f 6-4 65,00 ... oS saris wktel ae | ae eve |] 6-4 39,00... 6-6 04,00 cco 
average wholesalers’ carl : he following are 8-4 72.00 wee a wa 126.75|| 4-4 46.00 47.75 8-4 42.00 ... =e & Came eee 
Cincinnati: arlot prices today f.0.b. | |"¢-4 °°gac9s oe Ot ee ae wee See oe Eee 25 
” a ° eee = = weitien ‘4-4 40.00 — 8-. ¢ = 
A spingiee— Best Primes Economi te 34,00 ane oe aoe so. WL 6-4 «| 66.85 om ~ we S ae eee 
: BF eeeeeeeeeeeeeesees $5.70 $3.20 omies 4 35,75 6-4 146.00... || 8-4 66,80 69,50}! 6-4 “50,98 4-4 21,00 
) 4” ce eeeeceereeceeees : No I oe ° Pe ee secs 
6” Tere eee eee eee 6.95 ae $3. 90 Ament 3-8 oe 5 ne ‘ua rtered he phe eee ~—Tlain 
ce eecccccccevcces 5 q Seconds Tai ° eee || Firsts & Secon “J 7 
. 6.95 5.45 4.30 4-4 64,50 2 56.75 eee |] 4-4 1 ds ts & Seconds 
4 —_ 4- Foot, 3gx1Y2-Inch— 5-4 69.50 apical a ag eee Lg eee oy’ conds . = eee oene 
ee ee y 6- . es ° eee m4 eee 2 7 275 
oe eee an list. Ge 1S ae 13-17" Box Boards || $4... 95.00 || Wo I Com & Sele 
: No 1 Com ied . eee eee > Te 86. , oo. 658 
Th OAK FLOORING 3-4 Die2 ese o-4 a ~4 oe" "8 7 4.78 94. 75 net com & 95:00 ot Common sean 
The followin 54.50 .. WA. eee 4-4 be 00 11 om & Sels and, 
5 obtai g are average prices, Memphis b 6-4 56.50 ° No 2 vommen 5-4 . 3.50|] 44, 70.00 is aoe 
0 ined for oak flooring during t 2 8-4 60.00 <.. 4-4 55.26 96.25... || 5-4 se, : oe 2ce, Se 
Jan. 29, as reported b g the week ended | }10-4 tee SSBB ove SS 2088) 200-208 OO coo GS Fe 5 Comme ; 
2 , $ 00 - eee ° = 
’ facturers’ Association : y he oe Pee ee Plain "58 ne. 10-4 ae 185.00 ce — Pe: sound Wormy sat 
Frirsts & Seconds fe . eee 12-4 nee 1 = eee 41,00 
1%” r ‘ “! 3-4 83. ees 152,50]) 8- coe §8=— 4 
Clr. qtd. wht. Ke SBi-77 Noite “Sets $3 aso oc. «Wt oes 87:2 125.25|| Sapo Ng Jom Bet) br80 
Clr. qtd. red. 86. S488 oo 8-4 52,00 21. || 5-4 108.00 129-60 a. (06 4-4 oo | Sot ces 8200 
’ Sel. atd. ~  Teniner sar asa | y3t $80.00 —— See +e S-4 108,00 129-50]| 4-4 66.25 69.00 6-4 46.00 
} Cir. pln. wht.... 68.81 81.95 54.50 59.00 6-4 65,00... one eee ©142.60]]16-4 106,00 ... irsts & Seconds Firsts 
Clr. pin. red.... 65.21 75.73 53. sabe = Se - re ott ote ee ees” tek tl 50. 85 
7 mee BS GR BE RA) A a VE ae el Be meicopigas’™” | SE Ts Be 
el. plm. red.... 55.4 ; . . © 1 Com & Sele # oon . 5-4 73.7 tor a . eee cae . 
No. 1 common... 43:24 rt oe pd 46.03 B-8 31075 vs a 40,00 se. || 6-4 7398 ah 6-4 48.75 oe. || No ot a ey + 
No: 2 Gommon::: 1829 19:89 11:67 a 3-4 37.75 oe cs fabs Witelae tae ss oe | Sete 4-4 49.20" 87.95 
a “s eeeee ip 200 —_— 4-4 ° . No I Gom & Sels % 4 ° eee 5-4 ose 6 i 
: Cir. qtd. wht....g10020 Sr” REMAY AO oi ee ee ta ol oe es 6.75 
. Clr. qtd. red.... $100.50 12.2! $112.75 | |xo 2 comme ~s oo re; 74.50 ||Firets & Seomds See 
Sel. qtd. w.&r... 75.50 ag od Cite. each A 1-4 9.50 8-4 78.50 83.25|| 8-4 ... 73.25|| 4-4 74.75 a 29.25 31.76 
Cir. pln. wht.... 78.50 75.50 -.--- saree 5-8 19.00 ... 12-4 112.75 111.50|| wo I comno 87.25|| 5-4 79.75 ... — 54,00 
if a pln. red.. 72:37 70.70 eeeece I7.99 4-4 27.00 8 = 2 vommon 5-8 40.00 8-4 123,50 eT 
el. pln. wht.... 65.50 62.24 °..:. 76.03 a oe |S. +o 33.00 ... || 4-4 54.75 62.00 10-4 133.50 ... || Firsts & ee 
Sel. pin. red.... 61.20 64.39 ..... a 6-4 29,00... Ss 5-4 ot aan ¢ Gee ete” 68 S750 
No. 1 common... 43.55 47.08 ..... 58.00 8-4 27.25 ... -4 41.75 sco || 6-4 56,00 57. No I Com & Sels No I Com & oe 
No. 2 common : i .ceeee! oa dan No 3vommon —-— 6-4 46.75 ... || 8-4 . -75|| 4-4 54.75 0 Seis 
cee tenes 14.80 ni 8-4 48,00 ose 79.00|| 5-4 59.75 ... 5-8 47.50 . 
oe evece | 21,.0C on N ws eee No 2 Common . eee No 2 Common oe 
o 3 Com-rlg Grade 4-4 No 2 Common 5-8 
HARDWOOD =LOG Guartered 4-4 31.75 os. || 5-4 coe 476601 Ah 37685 oe 9.00 
Sal RING rirsts & Seconds a fo Hater one on Sodom | et tinge et Pirate & Bei 
~ ales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mill 4-4 50.00 ... 8- : 85.25 87.751] 5-6 - 35,00 eo a 4-4 63, ye 
maple, beech and birch flooring, a S-4 66.75 a0 FAs Wo 28.25]| 4-4 38,50 45.50]] 4-4 _— No I Com & Seles 
the Maple Flooring Manutncteseay’ beam ar to + a = eee 4-4 ray 13.25 . 2 B Common 168.25 _4-4 50 
averaged as follows, f. ssociation, 7 075 ase 8 tes . “4 25.00 se. 
cede es wah - flooring mill basis, g oon, 5 Sete Sound Waray 83.25 4-4 26.50 wf rixets a conde 
ete’... Clear No.1‘ Fact ~~ vam so ff SS cal es comen 4 6ese8 2: 
x1%” ..... 1 ac + rinse me “ . ee i age 
ae ce very $61.10 wt a pasate &@ Seconds 8-4 5 _b4.25) 5-4 ae 31 d0 ak 7-— ea 
Bee oceneenenes gang: r v4 onlin me % : a Situ" 
SAE os isc ance hg 62.95 $37.59 os ~ eed Peery ye aE ee 4-4 29,00 
(Res peebeonees: spline nals Mea sO ara” * Seoores.sol| 4-4. 84.28 100 G-4__ 38.75 
ae ee ° eeee oeee D-4 36.75 ee a Com & Sels ° 5-4 oe 100.25 No I Gon 1 
ockeibase eer 64.33 7er00' 76,60] 6-¢ 101.25 22. |pa-s sores fc 4-4 wee 72460 
oe 58.25 eee 5-4 ee 80.00 
6-4 nee «= 735 85 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 7.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West 
Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 2 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QuarnTereED Waits Oak— AS8WwooD— 
neebhbeewe 5 $ 70@ 75 
RR $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 FAS $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 7 
Selects ....... 105 110 110 115 115 120 a 2 com..... 4 ss P+ +4 rt 
No. 1 com..... 80 85 85 90 90 95 0. # COMm..... 
No. 2 com..... 45 50 54 59 55 60 CHESTNUT— 
Sound wormy.. 43 45 52 57 55 60 PE snccasesi $ 95@100 $110@115 $120@125 
QuaRTERED Rep Oak— No. 1 com..... 60 65 65 67 =j%TW 7 
No. 8 com..... 20 21 21 22 21 22 
FAS -- sss SI10@115 ww wes ove at woe ‘sod 

0. com..... eee ee eee eee « 

No. 2 com..... | Pa od tae ned 363838 40 40 42 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oaxk— No. 1 com. & 

tt «eb eebee $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 ee 38 42 43 45 45 47 

eects cawe tel is a . a * p+ BircH— 

0. 1 com..... OS) Py 5 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 2 com..... ie ie a ae ee Mn we 
No. 8 com. .... 2 2% 623 250 6264 27 * ipasepetic any 65 70 70 7 70 15 
Sound wormy.. 48 48 53 58 55 60 No. 2 com..... 31 33 33 38 388 40 

Hickory— Brerecu— 
Pt Sincde eee -++ «++ $ 95@105 $ 95@105 tn. avkwseds oa $ 60@ 65 $ se 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. .1 com..... —Torr 65 70 65 70 sf Seer 40 43 48 45 50 
No. 2 com..... aX ae 35 40 35 40 Oe. BS COR. coe 25 28 38 30 30 33 
MaPLe— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
i pete. i ¢ah ied Se Weeeks Saha $ 72@ 77 $ 77@ 82 $ 85@ 4 $ 95@105 $110@115 
CS RS ee ee eee” 48 53 60 65 65 75 80 85 95 
is ea Gdbineeieedweees 31 86 35 40 40 43 45 50 50 53 
WuHitrt Asu— 
it (2 tied Sew ates o eaerks © ede $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $110@115 $125@130 $150@160 
ik. Ge. GE WER win cons cele den td 58 70 75 75 80 95 110 100 105 
OR OS ee eee 82 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 
The following list represents present values of Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood 
hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: f.o.b. mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Selects com. com. com. 
FAS Selects com. com. com. AsH— 
Bass woop— 4/4 $ 90@ 35 $ 80@ 85 $ 55@ 0 $3 $33@35 5 $19@21 


0 21 
25 6/4 110 ile 98 100 10 75 0 ‘3 20 21 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 52@ 55 33 25 8/4 115 120 100 105 75 80 4 50 23 24 


4/4 $ 65@ 70 $ 55@ 60 $ 45@ 48 $24@26 $21@23 5/4 100 
5/4 7@7 60@ 65 47@ 50 28 
8/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 57@ 60 38 


10/4 95@100 8@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ...... 4/4 70@72 60@ 62 48@ 50 28@31 20@22 
eT 5/4 72 75 62 65 50 53 30 82 22 24 
6/4 75 78 68 70 65 67 32 34 23 25 
5/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 8/4 S 2 T 2 we Ge Be Be ssccéa 
fi ee ee as ae 
8/4 70@ 75 55 4 40@ 42 30@32 18@20 vs ak ted s0@ = se oe 30@32 esi 
S/4 = 80@ 85 65] 70 50 62 83Q35 20022 | fi, 110 115 90 968 68 60 36 38 21 23 
Baca HeRee sk eae ss 
oa isobiss eae cee ee sea 2003 12/4 130 135 110 115 95 100 60 65 ...... 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 20@22 | Sorr Exrm— 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70@ 75 #@45 ...... 4/4 67@ 70 57@ 58 44@ 45 27@28 20@21 
10/4 120@125 105@110 80 85 60@55 ...... 5/4 72 74 62 64 47 0 32 21 23 
12/4 125@130 110@115 90 50@55 ...... 6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 30 32 21 23 
16/4 140@145 120@125 108 iy - ciliva seceat 8/4 85 90 75 80 65 70 35 40 23 25 
1 , oa ee ee ee eee 
Sort ELmM— 12/4 95 100 85 90 75 80 45 60 ...... 
Vi HBR Be Bes tes ez | noce ma 
io 
6/4 80@ 8 65@ 70 655@ 60 30@32 22@24 4/4  } ae 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 
8/4 85@ 90 165 60@ 65 35@40 ...... 5/4 es 50 53 30 32 20 22 
10/4 99@ 95 7 80 65@ 70 40@45 ...... 6/4 ee Re Aa" 55 60 32 35 20 22 
12/4 95@100 85 70 78 40 45 ee BY bo seeseees 4 4 3 Br 21 23 
12 B 1 5 1 ecccce | O4/RB = FDO FB eee eee eeh— 6LUULVCUC tT BD OU lnc ces 
al a 0 ° » Soe 12/4 100 105 ........ % 80 60 6 ...... 
A A 
Harp MaPite— 
tt #29 15 # Gog os § 2g 5 segs sisgH | Tt oe Tz sO. s@ 50 3008 s601 
6/4 9@ % 5@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 18@20| 5/4 75 78 $5 G8 60 G5 38 35 18 20 
8/4 95@100 80@ 8 70@ 75 38@40 20@22 3/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 rH 20 22 
1 38 2 mB 3 = as o . = 4 10/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 45 60 ....:. 
14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 ...... 13/4 116 120 106 110° 90 9% 56 @ ...... 
16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@55 ...... Sorr MaPLe— 
he 4/4 65@ 68 55@ 58 42@ 45 27@28 20@21 
a MAPLE FLOORING Stock 5/4 7 73 60 63 45 48 32 
mn h4devsee waksiees 40@ 42 26@28 18@20 6/4 80 85 70 75 65 60 32 35 21 22 
it tébantue. adedduun 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 8/4 90 95 80 85 65 70 38 40 21 22 
Sorr MarLte— Oax— 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 16@1%| 4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20| 5/4 100 105 80 85 65 70 40 42 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 | 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 
8/4 85 75@ 30 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 | 8/4 110 115 90 95 75 80 47 50 23 25 


END Drizp WHITe MarPrr— 


s/4 Mp@io 202222) ue Eee i leee CROSS TIES 








6/4 115@120 ........ 85@ 90 ..... + tt eeee St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 7.—The following cross 
8/4 120@125 ........ SEU waetes . cenvens tie prices prevail £.0.b. St. Louis: 
Oax— a Untreated 
4/4 90@ 9% 170@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 18@20 whi aaa 
5/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@37 20@22 Oak Sap Pine 
6/4 95@100 75@ 80 65@ 7038 20@22 | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
8/4 105@110 85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 ...... No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.10 85 
SOUTHERN PINE TIES No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1,00 15 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
New York, Feb. 7.—Following are quotations th..u white oak; tupelo and gum cross ties, 15 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: | cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents 





less than white 
All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart Switch Bridge 
0 a ees $1.45 $1.85 Ties Plank 
Pe Ga G sie dts tbacoelewok eae 1,35 1.96 | White GB ccccccceve. coneedvneae $42.00 
MPPs ties cteticenscl ee 1.25 3.68 | ROG GBM .ccccccccccce eevcecese - 40.00 38.00 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—Average wholesal. 
ers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, 
Cincinnati: 


Rep GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


om. red— 
Kale @ 0 $08 @ 108 $298@113 $208 @112 
No. 1 com.. 
Qtrd. red, sap no y 
aaa 58@ 60 62@ 65 68@ 70 
No. 1 com... 47 52 52 
Plain red: 
a eS 100@103 100@105 105@110 
No. lcom... 56 58 58 63 63 68 
Sap Gum— 


Bxbds., 13-17” 70@ 71 ¢ eee 
Plain FAS, 6” 
& wider... 52 55 54@ 58 S8@ 62 
5 


No. lcom... 40 41 42 45 ‘ 
No. 2 com... 24 25 26 29 
CoTTon wooD— 
FAS, 6” & wdr.$ se s $ 58@ 63 
No. 1 =e 40 42 
No. 2 com..... 33 36 
Sorr ELmM— 
ae $ 65 $ 67 $ 70 
No. 1 com..... 47 50 55 
No. 2 com..... 25 27 28 
MaPLeE— 
Spot worms N. 
D. log run...$ 40 $ 55 $ 60 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 
Pe tshen deed $105@110 
No. 1 com..... 65 . gare 
No. 2 com..... ee SY tha” “igus 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 
#6 bh akees $ 82@ 87 $ 95@100 $105@110 
OO eee 63 S68 eo" 72 72° 76 
No. 1 com..... 53 58 58 63 63 68 
No. 2 com..... 42 44 . ane 45 50 
No. 8 com..... ae eon 25 30 


Sound wormy.. 37 38 40 45 45 50 
QUARTERED WHITE Oak— 


| PP $123@128 $128@1383 $1383@138 
Selects ....... 23¢ 97 3701s $128 188 
No. 1 com..... 70 75 75 80 80 85 
No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 £55 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 7.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”... .$48.00 PEE sivcensenes $55.00 

3x6” and 6x6”.... 46.00 EE RE a 62.00 

3x8, 4x8” and | RRR eter 61.00 
a” “shenessaes 48. i cebkbrensees 72.00 

ie ES 57.00 ET oan6ne ves os 68.00 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add 


add $2. 
2 feet additional, add $1.50 to 32-foot 
pric 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


ee ee ee ee 





HE Whine ncenedenenonddin 
eh OE GT Seba cesescscenscs 
Cs) Cdinieacedcwssanerbaenes 

Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, $3 honed $37. 50 = 1x10”, x 91%4...$28.50 
1x8”, sale di 28.00 1x12”, x11%%... 29.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S458, '4-inch Scant, 10- to 

16-foot 

RET. ccemendia weed RE GE” eo icdtdsned vee $29.50 
a. epeveenesess ! Fae 30.50 
Se ob éneeunoces 28.50 


North Carolina Pine Flooring 


No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
Ba eo Pees er $80.00 | aes 
EE GE wach neatetaw 55.00 46.50 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


8 SS 3 Se eee 29.00 
= 7, SE dius acts anise tid 0 gous ac endroce other 31.50 
1x10”, i tehkwesccabhekk wens woes deb ees 32.00 
ee EE ocd a caceenarvicesce esses esclloe 33.00 

##-inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

2S", GONE cccceuves Sepseekeveonbarndtksees $42.00 

a Me oicunemente ances’ 640 toenedeswhs 62.00 

ST EE £attdsdinnniniinsnneeicenenes 69.00 

Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

i SE och ad bb noth Od 0 be eased bees ode $81.50 

Sh. SE, Madevi nd endheceeteescaveved ess 72.50 

x2 aw” SEE enaws idee ed eannick dtd borue as 45.50 

ee Se, ry I a occ cance cecnnecéce 64.00 

Western White Pine, Dressed 
Cc D No. 2 oO. 

8 —re $ 73.50 $63.50 $47.50 $36.75 
 saeecees 87.5 77.50 45.00 38.75 
Ms scence? 78.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
2. cevivese 78.50 68.50 47.75 38.75 
De. knenvaas 77.50 44.75 37.75 
. Pose. 103.50 92.50 45.75 38.75 


x12” * ‘ 
13” and up... 108.50 98.50 46.75 40.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Pi ccuvaxasecetens 3.35 f.o.b cars. 
EAE i. 5.60 c.i.f.—$6.10 delivered 
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BLACK WALNUT | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: > 

FAS, 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, $250; 8/4, $260. ) 

Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $175. | =, 
112 No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $125. 
73 No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4 and 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 
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70 CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals for Jan., 1927: 


68 Permits Jan., 1926 Dec., 1926 Jan., 1927 


StoreS ..cccses 81 120 83 
Offices & Hotels 10 7 9 
Residences .... 359 326 293 
Halls & 

Churches ... 1 5 3 
0 Theatres ...... 7A 1 ale 
9 Apartments ... 239 276 247 
Stores & Offices 1 7 2 
Stores & 

Residences .. 12 5 4 
Stores & Halls. cs ; 

Stores 

Apartments . 5 19 22 

Miscellaneous . 9 5 2 

717 771 665 
rrr 690 732 648 
re 27 39 17 
Frontage, ft. . 23,919 26,213 22,259 
Se. saaewdean $18,502,600 $25,097,900 $21,873,100 
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The Groceryman Doesn’t Mind— 
Why Should the Lumber Dealer? 


The groceryman doesn’t object to the marks on the 
packages he sells which specify the weight and the con- 
tents. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- | 
ditions See Page 41 


76 NORTHERN PINE 


50 MINNBAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 8.—With retail- 
30 ers showing no disposition to fill out their yard 
50 stocks for spring, and factory and industrial 
users clinging to the policy of buying only for 
38 immediate needs, northern pine mills report only 
7 fair trade. Railroads have come into the mar- 
35 ket, however. Prices are unchanged. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The northern pine 
mills are disposed to raise prices about $1 on 
- various grades of stock, owing to the fact that 
ly they have no large amount to sell. Wholesalers 
hesitate to pay advances and are not adding 
much to their supplies, as they find much hesi- 
tancy among their customers. It will be difficult 
to get higher prices while other woods continue 
0 in close competition. 


10 EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—The spruce market 
»t is dull. Unless there is an early improvement 
in the call for spruce frames, the present light 
production will be further reduced. Eastern 
spruce manufacturers say they will close down 
| rather than shade $39@40 base now quoted for 
0 frames. Bad weather and intense competition 
0 of western lumber restrict business in Provincial 
0 random and keep prices down despite the re- 
0 ported shortage in this winter’s cut of logs. 
Very nice lengths of scantling are offered at 

$33, and somewhat less desirable stock at $32. 
' Boards are very quiet and prices are unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—Factory consumers show 
greater interest in northern hardwoods, with 
more orders and inquiries than at any time this 
year. The Chicago automobile show held last 
week produced more orders for new cars than 
expected, and indications point to a big spring 
turnover in the automobile trade. Building 
operations are continuing at a satisfactory rate, 
and this means the consumption of more hard- 
woods for interior trim, flooring etc. Prices 
hold firm. Southern hardwoods are in a strong 
position, with orders exceeding both production 
and shipments by nearly 20 percent over the last 
two weeks. Practically all the consuming in- 
terests are well represented in the market. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—The week’s 
hardwood report locally features an active call 
from automobile interests for thick elm, which 
is said to have advanced several dollars; and a 
materially improved request for 8/4 common red 
gum, which has stiffened quotations thereon. 
Sap gum is holding its own. Oak is rather 
quiet temporarily. Curtailment of production 
continues. 


He has built his business on articles with every guaran- 
tee of safety printed on the outside of the container. 
His goods are certified from the manufacturer to the 
dealer to the customer. 


Today the retail lumber dealer has the same opportunity 
to cash in on a branded, certified, nationally advertised 
commodity—Southern Pine from Natalbany. 


DANN 






Wa 
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He can assure his customer that it is the same lumber he 
saw advertised; that it is guaranteed to be what the 
marks on the end call for;. that it is a certified product. 


Sell your customer NATALBANY PRODUCTS—as 
safe as buying sterling. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER . COMPANY, LTD 
SALES BB@ OFFICE 
B& LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
Illinois Central Grade-marked 


Mainline Service Trade-marked 
8,000 cars a year of long and short leaf 
Southern Pine, from mills 71, 72 and 73. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.—Stronger prices 
for hardwoods have been followed by a some- 
what lighter demand, especially from the auto- 
mobile trade, which appears to be hedging a lit- 
tle on its output. The demand frem furniture 
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Putman Lumber Co. 
Saves $93 Daily 


They are operating four electric Ross 
Carriers at their Ortega, Fla., mill. 
These carriers are handling the entire 
output of timbers and lumber, working 
day and night, and are saving $93 daily 
over former methods. Notice the sav- 
ings effected at this plant as listed in the 
box on the right. 


Ross Carriers will save you money, 
speed up the handling of our output, 
and give you satisfactory service. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, : =: Michigan 


es YG, 


TA tea 
OY WPA 











4 
4 
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Are Doing the Work - 
24 Mules 
24 Drivers 


Uggies and th 
work day and lake 


Write for complete data on Ross 


Electric and Gasoline Carriers. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


@ Columbia Street, - - - - - - - Seattle 
249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 











makers is in about the same volume. There is a 
very good demand for oak flooring, but other 
retail items are lagging in this market. Maple 
flooring is in fair demand and northern hard- 
woods are being inquired for by millwork plants. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 7.—The southern hard- 
wood market is generally quiet. Some automo- 
bile stock is moving, but the demand from furni- 
ture factories is not up to expectations. Prices 
are strong on plain and quartered sap gum, elm 
and maple; and are weak on oak and red gum. 
There is 100 percent production in some parts 
of southern producing country, but operations 
are curtailed in other sections, namely Arkansas 
and Mississippi, where floods have caused con- 
siderable damage. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 8.—The hardwood 
market is a little better. However, volume is 
not up to expectations for this season. Prices 
are firm, with little change in the general line 
up of quotations. There is not the disposition 
to cut prices that prevailed during the earlier 
winter months. Export inquiries indicate that a 
good business may develop from abroad during 
the spring. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The hardwood 
market is slow. Industrial plants are not as 
busy in some cases as they were a year ago, so 
they are not willing to lay in stocks for future 
needs. Plenty of stock is available. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—There is a stronger tone 
to the fir market, due to the fact that orders 
booked by the mills during the last two or three 
weeks have been considerably in excess of pro- 
duction. While local demand is not in any 
greater volume than a week ago, prospects are 
encouraging for an improved call from the con- 
suming interests before the end of the month. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 7.—Fir sales last week 
were better than in the three previous weeks, 
but at that were nothing to boast of. Improved 
harbor conditions continue to be the main topic 
of conversation and a continued lessening of 
transit shipments augurs well for still better 
conditions. No price changes have occurred of 
late. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.—Fir demand has 
fallen off a little in the last week, cold weather 
and wet roads probably being responsible for 
a lack of interest on the part of country buyers. 
City trade has not yet opened up to any extent. 
Prices have shown no change here. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 7.—Caution is still 
being exercised by fir distributors here in the 
matter of placing orders with the Coast mills, 
and the receipts are distinctly smaller than for 
any given period in months. Some decidedly 
low figures are being named, and competition 
continues very keen, with the movement barely 
sustained at previous levels. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 5.—The market 
shows very little change, and there is a fair 
volume of lumber moving, with no price changes. 
A larger number of inquiries have been noted. 
Commons have held their own. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—Further slight 
improvement in cypress bookings is reported 
here for the week, with mixed-car call as usual 
predominant, prices unchanged. It is predicted 
here that February will record a good volume of 
bookings. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—There is some demand 
from retail yards and factories, but the volume 
of cypress business is rather disappointing for 
this time of year. The convention season is 
having some effect on the retail yard demand, 
but it is expected that a heavier buying move- 
ment from this source will set in very shortly. 
Prices are steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 7.—Trade in yellow 
cypress continues at a minimum, and whole- 
salers do not expect any large amount of buying 
until the weather turns warmer. Low grade 
stock is mostly in demand. Prices are un- 
changed. The red cypress market is quiet at 
unchanged quotations. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.«-There is a 
fair industrial demand and a little better vol- 
ume of orders from country yards for cypress. 


City demand, however, has been slack so far 
this year, and inquiry has not been encouraging. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—Dealers anticipating in- 
creased building operations this spring are com- 
ing into the market for northern hemlock, and 
while a little early the volume of business is 
developing in a satisfactory manner. Dry stocks 
at the mills are not very large, especially in 
Nos. 1 and 2. Prices are steady. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 7.—Hemlock demand is 
light, but Pacific coast is more plentiful and is 
selling better than eastern lumber. Arrivals 
from the West have not been heavy of late. 
Few yards have even fair supplies but show 
little disposition to add materially to stocks. 
Prices are firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—Demand for eastern 
and northern hemlock boards is dull, and prices 
are no firmer. The few calls for random boards 
are being filled at $29@30. Eastern clipped are 
$31@32, and northern clipped are $31. Some fair 
orders for western hemlock dimension for March 
shipment have been booked lately. The 2-inch 
dressed and even thicker can be bought for mill 
shipment at around $29.50@30 c.i.f. For transit 
lots it is now practicable sometimes to ask 
rather more than for mill shipment. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—Some items in California 
pine are strengthening, such as pitchy selects, 
an improved demand for which is coming from 
the sash and door factories. Pondosa pine 
prices show a firmer tendency. Retailers and 
industrial consumers are placing some orders 
for immediate needs. Nos. 2 and 3 common 
12-inch boards are still scarce at most mills. 
In Idaho pine there is a general steadying of 
the market, with stocks of certain grades 
broken. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 5.—The pine 
market is steady, and demand is sustained. Rail 
business seems to have picked up slightly, but 
export demand is slacker. Retail business is 
good. Increased activity in the lower grades is 
reported by several mills. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 7.—No. 3 common Idaho 
continues very strong. Better grades are also 
firm. Generally supplies are meager. Ship- 
ments have not been heavy the last fortnight. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Trade in the west- 
ern pines is quiet, and wholesalers say that 
business in January was not up to that of a 
year ago. Demand in some sections has picked 
up a little of late, but much effort is needed 
to get customers to take hold, and the buying 
is chiefly in small lots. Mill stocks in many 
items appear to be heavy, and prices are not 
satisfactory. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.—Increased de- 
mand has stiffened prices on Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
to the extent of $1 to $2, though finish has been 
cut about $2 by some mills. The demand here 
was somewhat lighter last week, but there is a 
good industrial inquiry. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 5.—The Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine market has shown 
very little change during the week. The shop 
market is reported a little stronger. Stocks at 
the mills are about normal for this time of year. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—The volume of redwood 
business in January was on a fairly satisfactory 
basis, with mill shipments and orders ahead of 
production. February started out in pretty 
good shape, with yards and industrial consumers 
buying mostly for current requirements. Com- 
mon grades are rather scarce, but uppers are 
in fair assortment. Prices are steady. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 5.—Redwood 
demand for the year to date is almost a third 
more than the production, with all mills running 
to capacity. California retail business showed 
remarkable gains during the week, eastern rail 
business showed a healthy gain, but western and 
export business were off slightly. Very few 
changes in prices have been reported, all up- 
ward, however. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 9.—The demand for southern 
pine seems to have let-up to some extent since 
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far the first of the month, although the open 
1g. weather of the last few days is expected to 
stimulate the call from retailers. Mill stocks 
er well assorted, and prices are un- MOULDINGS 
m agin — FINISH ; 
n- NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—Mill reports CRAIG BEVEL SIDING i) 
nd indicate a barely perceptible decline in orders, BASE, ETC | 
is cut and shipments for the week, the three items MOUNTAIN r 
ks maintaining their relative positions. Local re- SHOP AND 
in ports would indicate on the contrary a slight QUALITY FACTORY 
gain in business volume, the general opinion b) 
being that the trade these last few days has ; LUMBER " 
i peen buying a little more freely. Prices in gen- p 
eral are reported well held, inquiry brisk and f 
is the outlook for steady improvement through 
e., February. es Olan | 
~4 ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 8.—A slight improve- 
me ment in buying of southern pine is reported, ; 
put the market is weak because of keen compe- ( 
rn tition. The smaller mills find themselves unable f 
es to ship on account of bad weather. Retailers I 
ds are evincing little interest, giving as a reason { 
re that present prices do not warrant any buying 
ir beyond immediate needs. 
ch — 
ch KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.—Most orders for 
ill southern pine continue to come from the South. 
it Demand last week was lighter than in the pre- LIGHT-SOFT-WHITE 
sk vious week, which also had shown a decline, so 
that volume was scarcely larger than in the dull 
weeks in December. Prices have lost a little 
of their stiffness, but could not be said to be 
weak at any particular point. 
a Se es 
: NEW YORK, Feb. 7.—Quietness characterized 
- transactions in longleaf pine last week. Yards 
a reported improved sales, and wholesalers re- 
= ported increased inquiries and that retailers ; 
generally have but meager stocks. Flooring * 
% items have not fluctuated, nor has there been IGHTNESS, softness and whiteness. These three 
> ronounced weakness anywhere. ° 
t 4 = important features mean sales to lumber deal- 
BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—Southern pine trade : in ¢ duali " 
is very quiet throughout northeastern territory. ers who sell Craig Mountain - ty Pondosa Pine. 
e Business is normally slow during the first few Truly, here is a great favorite with carpenters, con- 
il weeks of the year, and the severity of the win- 7 “ 
it ter had a further restraining influence. Sellers tractors and builders. It saws and planes easily, 
is show a disposition to make their prices attrac- 3 . 
s tive, and find buyers cautious. Ig light to get into place and always looks clean 
SHINGLES AND LATH and bright. Just try a mixed car and see if car- 
0 . . . 
0 SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—A strike among penters and builders don’t compliment you on 
= sawyers and packers at Grays Harbor shingle ° 
t. mills this week has held production down to handling such fine stock. 
about 65 percent of normal. The Harbor mills, 
° | which had been down, started Tuesday morning, 
but the men after working a few hours walked 
. out. Wages have been higher than on Puget Let us quote you. 
d Sound, and the managements of the various 
4 mills are enforcing a reduction to the Sound 
g basis. The Harbor represents about 20 percent * * 
of shingle production. The shingle market has M t | b ( 
4 been standing still for several days, being hardly j Craig oun aln um er Oo. 
steady, with a small volume of business coming 
in. Stocks are not yet coming out of the kilns, WIN ESTE 
e and will be held back for about a week. CH R, IDAHO 
S meerenenee E. H. VAN OSTRAND, President W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mgr 
n MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 8.—While there 
a has been little movement of red cedar shingles q SALES REPRESENTATIVES: n 
2 in this market, wholesalers have been active. J. Cc. Lackey, 353 Lincoln Avenue, Lansdowne, Pa. Colorado Continental Lumber Co., 
The result is that prices are slightly lower than G. S. Patteison, Oconomowoc, Wis. Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Col 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 
they were a week ago. Clears were being quoted Rentin tenn Minn lis, Mi 
at $2.40, and stars at $2.20. apes WY, J, Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
' Seat ts OS 
> NEW YORK, Feb. 7.—Shingle stocks in the 
t hands of distributers are very heavy. There 
: have been no changes in quoted lists, but bar- 





gains today are easy to find. Eastern spruce 
lath supplies are little more than sufficient to 
meet present demand, and prices are very firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 8.—Shingle prices 
are falling off again and clears are selling down 
to $2.20, it is reported, though quotations gen- 
erally are 5 cents higher. There is not much 
demand for stars and they sell at about $2.10. 
Lath demand .is fair, with redwood, southern 





i I i Mi Tl 





pine and some western cedar being bought. 
Local dealers have been buying cedar in larger Order ““KILMOTH’ Supply a Ready Market 
quantities lately. Demand for siding is slow, Closet Lining in L.C.L. 


Home owners everywhere are lining clothes closets with 


SO OO Oa ee OOD 


and prices are weak. a lets mized with Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar—the most vermin-proof wood. 
‘ rT ” +s 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—Cypress shin- “QUALITY” KILMOTH” Cedar Closet Lining 
gle call is seasonably light, but mill stocks are - is manufactured from this fine quality lumber. It comes 
low and prices remain unchanged. Cypress lath Oak Flooring in %” x 2”, 2%” and 3%” widths. Put some of it in stock 
are enjoying seasonable call, principally in mixed now. 


cars, with prices steady. 


BOXBOARDS De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—Boxboard producers Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
: report more inquiry this month, and a slight 
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increase in business. Some of the larger box 
plants are buying for future requirements. Small 
box interests are ordering cautiously for actual 
requirements. Reduction of surplus stocks and 
curtailed production have at last begun to make 
their influence felt, and the general tone of 
prices is firmer. Current quotations on inch 
round edge white pine boxboards range from 
$27 to $30, and some sellers are now asking the 
higher price on the car at the mill. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 8.—The clapboard trade 
is dull. Yard stocks are low, but the dealers 
are not yet ready to place orders. Offerings of 
eastern spruce and white pine clapboards are 
light, and prices are firmly held. Quotations on 
West Coast clapboards are steadier than they 
were, but some bargains are still being offered. 


(SHR AAAS 


HYMENEAL 


LELAND-DICKASON. Announcement has 
been received of the marriage of Miss Anna 
Searle Dickason, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Searle Dickason, of Tulsa, Okla., to Albert 
Franklin Leland, which took place in Tulsa on 
Saturday, Feb. 5. Mr. and Mrs. Leland will be 
at home after March 1 at 1522 S. Utica Avenue, 
Tulsa, Okla. The bride’s father is widely known 
in lumber circles as head of the Dickason Good- 
man Lumber Co., and a very active member of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association as 
gol as former Snark of the Universe of Hoo- 

00. 


TURNBULL-HUNTLEY. The engagement of 
Robert Gale Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va., president 
of the Rowland Lumber Co., of New Bern, Be Gee 
to Miss Emma Meroney Huntley, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been announced. The wedding 
will take place in the spring. Mr. Turnbull is a 
graduate of Princeton, and is well known in lum- 
ber circles in the two Carolinas and Virginia. 
Miss Huntley is a daughter of the late B. F. 
Huntley and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Huntley. 
She graduated with high honors last June at 
Westhampton college, Richmond, Va., and is a 
young woman of rare intellectual ability, charm 
of manner and gracious personality. After the 
wedding, Mr. Turnbull and his bride will reside 
at New Bern, N : 


HEWITT-BORLAND. John Hewitt, treasurer 
of the Hewitt-Lea-Funk Co. of Tacoma, Wash., 
and Miss Hazel Borland were married Jan. 29 
at the Hewitt residence in Tacoma. Mr. Hewitt 
is the son of the late Henry Hewitt, one of the 
leading timber owners of the Pacific Northwest. 
The ceremony Was performed by Dr. Edward 
H. Todd, president of the College of Puget 
Sound, before a small party of friends and rela- 
tives. Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt left immediately 
after the ceremony on a short motor trip. They 
expect to make a European tour later in the 
year. 


KENDALL-REEDS. Announcement is made of 
the marriage of Mrs. William D. Reeds to Harry 
T. Kendall, at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29. Mr. 
Kendall is lumber sales manager for Central Coal 
& Coke Co. of Kansas City. The marriage took 
_— at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 

omis, jr., the ceremony being read by Rev. 
George H. ‘Combs. Immediately after the wed- 
ding, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall left on a wedding 
trip to the West Coast and will be at home after 
March 1 at the Brookside Hotel, Kansas City. 


Use Wooden Comb and Save Marcelle 


‘*Save your marcelles, ladies, save your mar- 
celles by using wooden combs,’’ is the advice 
given the fair sex by H. 8. Stronach, of the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, Seattle, Wash., as 
he passed out handsomely made wooden combs 
at the various retail conventions, with the com- 
pliments of the bureau. 

‘*The usual bone, horn and celluloid combs 
when coming in contact with the hair produce 
static electricity, which tends to straighten out 
the marcelled waves that are costing you So 
much money, time and worry,’’ Mr. Stronach 
tells the ladies. ‘*‘A wooden comb does not gen- 
erate electricity and consequently does not mar 
the waves. Use a wooden comb and your mar- 
celles will last twice as long.’’ 

The comb is made of edge grain Douglas fir, 
and is being distributed at the conventions by 
the thousands to show how excellently wood 
lends itself to uses with which it heretofore has 
been rarely associated. By popularizing the 
wooden comb and developing similar new uses 
for wood, the lumber industry naturally would 
be creating new markets for its product, con- 
tributing to the solution of the vital problems 
connected with short lengths, utilization of offal 
and stabilization of the market. 

Each comb is stamped in gold, ‘‘ This is Dur- 
able Douglas Fir, the Wood of a Thousand 
Uses. ’’ 














Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates. 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
e. Count in —,.. 

Heading counts as two lin 

No ees except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—A POSITION SELLING LUMBER 
On a commission basis, either in Chicago or New York 
City; party thorough lumberman and familiar with all 
timber grown in the southern states: I am financially 
able to carry myself. P. O. BOX 3657, Tampa, Fla 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard, experienced, good —— and collector. 


Reference furinshed by - < “7 
Address 5, Teseten. Ohio. 








Bunny Brothers build better buildings because 
brother Bill buys ——- B&Btr Bullpine 
ards. 


Have you sent in your Piperism, see page 55. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN—OFFICE WORK 
In planing mill. Prefer one with estimating and sales 


experience. Answer in own handwriting, stating salary 
expected. 
WICHITA MILLWORK CO., 


Wichita, Kan. 


WANTED—YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
For lumber office. Must be experienced. Give complete 
qualifications, oY, Ry references, etc. 





2 . 


Blackwell, Forest County, Wisconsin. 


WANTED: 
Party to purchase Yellow Pine lumber for responsible 
wholesaler in Eastern territory. Applicant must have 
knowledge of mills and be able to trade with them direct. 
Address “‘H. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 
Experienced yellow pine lumberman for assistant to sales 
manager, moderate salary to start. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. 

W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Missouri. 


WANTED—COMBINATION ESTIMATOR 
Detailer and biller. Graduate of Cost Book “‘A.’’ State 
salary first letter for millwork factory 
THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, "Thomasville, Ga. 


HELP—WANTED. 
A young, active estimator, salesman for millwork and 
builders’ supplies. MOB graduate familiar with south- 
ern trade preferred. Must be recommended. 
Address “*B. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For city of 10,000 population in Western Michigan. Must 
be capable. Attractive proposition for right man. 
Address “F. 128,’’ care American mberman. 


WANTED 
Young man with good knowledge of railroad and car 
material, and one preferably knowing the Chicago trade. 
ddress “F. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 


MILL MAN FOR 
General superintendent. Must be able to detail and esti- 
mate. Good opportunity for capable man. Wire us. 
Address “F. 101,”"’ care American Lumberman. 
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DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 


Or a better job? Advertise in the Wanted—BDmploy- 
ment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—LOG BAND SAW FILER 
At $30.00 per week. Steady job filing for 6 ft. mill, 
Address “G. 126,’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SALESMAN 

Now employed by Wholesale Lumber Company. Prefer 
man who has good position and an established trade, 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi, 
will offer an attractive proposition—drawing account 
and percentage of profits. 

Want to place men particularly in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and 
New England. 


Address “H. 116,’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—BY LARGE 

Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow pine, sales- 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Southern Mich- 
igan and Northern Indiana. We want only experienced 
lumber salesman, one who is familiar with the territory 
and is able to produce good results. Good salary to 
right party. Please state experience and salary re 
in first letter. 

Address “Ff, 129,"" care American Lumberman. 








Beautiful birch beautifies Boston's big buildings. 
Have you sent in your Piperism, see page 55. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 

To represent one of the largest mills in Wisconsin; 
must have practical experience, reasonable acquaintance- 
= among buyers of hardwoods; first-class habits. In 

ying give experience in practical features; territory 

sold in; whom employed by; age; salary wanted. If 
eoceteasy would consider confidential. 

AdGress “G. 116,’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED. SALESMAN FOR 
Eastern and New England territory who thoroughly un- 
derstands plywood box trade and the trade for wire 
bound boxes of a competitive type and also wire bound 
boxes of a superior type of construction. Positively must 
be a business getter. Salary and commission. 
ess *“@. 104,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman to cover New York State 
and Northern Pennsylvania. Attractive proposition for 
the right man. 
BUFFALO HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—BY LARGE 
Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow pine, sales- 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Southwestern 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus and _ surrounding 
towns. We want only experienced lumber salesman, one 
who is familiar with the territory and is able to produce 
good results. Good salary to right party. Please state 
experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “F. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE 

Mississippi manufacturer of southern yellow pine, sales- 
man to sell lumber to the retail trade in Western Ten- 
nessee and ee We want only experienced lum- 
ber salesman, one who is familiar with the territory _ 
is able to produce good results. salary to right 
party. Please state experience and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address 














“Ff. 131,”"’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR EASTERN OHIO 
One who knows retail trade intimately and has thorough 
knowledge of Inland Empire products, yellow pine and 
West Coast lumber. Salary and bonus basis. State 
age, experience, | Re! expect 
Address 127,”” care American Lumberman. 
SOSERELESION SALESMEN 

West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 
High-class references required and given. Uxclusive 








*““R. 23," care American Lumberman. 





Experienced Hardwood lumber, Oak Flooring and Hard- 
wood trim salesman for territory adjacent to Philadel- 
phia, Southern New Jersey and Baltimore. 

Address ““H. 145,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Chicago retail yard. Must be experienced and well 
acquainted with the trade. A good proposition for the 
right man. 
Address 





“H. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Who can finance himself to sell on commission for some 
of the best mills in U. 8. in territory tributary to Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska—east, west and north. 
Address “H. 141,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PROFIT SHARING SALESMEN. 
Men with retail experience to sell complete line lumber 
and millwork to contractor and manufacturer, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio 
Address cRXPERIENCE, ** care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MIDDLE WEST 
Sash and door manufacturer—experienced salesman for 
carload trade, eastern territory. One acquainted with 
this territory prefe 
Address “D. 188,”" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
Experienced Hardwood lumber, Oak Flooring and Hard- 
wood trim salesman for eastern New York territory. 
Address “HH. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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